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INTRODUCTION 
by Kenneth Johnstone 


Milovan Djilas has become such a controversial political 
figure that what is possibly the more interesting side o£ 
him is in danger of being obscured. The fact is that be- 
hind Djilas the party leader, the prominent politician and 
impatient critic of Yugoslav political and social develop- 
ment, lie Djilas the Montenegrin writer, able to evoke and 
interpret the whole spirit of a land and a people, and 
Djilas the former student of philosophy still fascinated by 
the problems of historical evolution. 

The present book belongs, not to his political writings, 
but to that part of his work which includes his boyhood 
memories in Land Without Justice and his study of Mon- 
tenegro’s national poet, NjegoS; but it differs from both. 
It is part history and part fiction, fiction being used to 
illustrate and re-create history. The setting is Montenegro 
during and immediately after the First World War— a time 
when the author was between five and nine years of age 
and of which, therefore, he can have had only such direct 
impressions, clear but not wide, as a child might have. The 
theme is the agonizing transformation of the country, un- 
der internal and external pressures, from an antiquated 
patriarchal monarchy into a province of the new Yugoslav 
state. 

The histf ’•) of Montenegro is that of a handful of tribes, 
mainly S’ t iconic but with some admixture of Albanian 
blood, who thanks to the impassable nature of their coun- 
try and to their own resolution and hardihood succeeded 
in preserving themselves from conquest by the Turk and 
welded themselves into a principality of an altogether ex- 
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ceptional kind. From early in the sixteenth century, when 
the last representative of the last of Montenegro’s medieval 
dynasties quitted the country for an easier life at Venice, 
until the middle of the nineteenth century this little state 
was governed by its chief ecclesiastic, the Vladika, or 
Orthodox bishop, and from the end of the seventeenth 
century until the middle of the nineteenth this office 
was held by the same family, the family of Petrovic NjegoS, 
the title descending from uncle to nephew since Orthodox 
bishops are forbidden to marry. It was not until 1852 that 
the union of the two offices was dissolved and Montenegro 
became once again a secular principality (a kingdom in 
1910), still ruled by the same family. In this form it lasted 
until 1918, when Montenegro was merged in the new 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, later renamed 
Yugoslavia. 

But it was not only the political constitution of Monte- 
negro which was peculiar. The whole social structure of 
the country was a survival from the flistant past, un- 
paralleled elsewhere in F.urope except in neighboring Al- 
bania and perhaps in the Highlands of .Scotland before 
1745. At the base of it lay the division int(^ ttibes or clans, 
each clan being composed of family groups knoun as 
“brotherhoods” and each "brotherlKMjd” of "households.” 
The chiefs of these sidtdivisions of the clan were known 
as “headmen,” whose office was nominally eledive but 
normally suttessive in the same family, so that (a)lleetively 
the “headmen” came to foim a hereditary gosetning < lass. 
“Household” was bountl to “hrotlierhood” atid "brother- 
hood” to clan by the ties of blood relatiotishi[) and by the 
belief, nrme the weaker for being thef)rei i( al, in descent 
from a (funmon amestor. Loyalty t») kindied was piimary, 
as will be seen from many passages in this book, and the 
clan system was Sf) essential a part of the stat<‘ that tom- 
munities or indivitluals migiating into free Montenegro 



from the Turkish-occupied Balkan lands had to be adopted 
into one or other of the existing units. 

So long as the Turkish menace lasted, this traditional 
framework served Montenegro well. The peace, in the 
main, was kept between the tribes, the prestige of the gov- 
erning house was maintained by a succession of competent 
rulers. But as the Turkish domination of the rest of the 
Balkans weakened, although war with the Turks con- 
tinued at intervals throughout the ninetenth century, and 
as the region became the scene of a struggle for influence 
between Austria and Russia, Montenegro was drawn into 
the main current of European politics. It was chiefly a 
client and ally ot St. Petersburg, though always it had an 
eye on Vienna. Montenegro's hereditary profession of 
fighting the Turk may be said to have come to an end 
in i<)i2. when the united efforts of Serbia, Greece, Mon- 
tenegro, and Bulgaria drove the Ottoman Empire out 
of Europe almost entirely. It is significant to Djilas’s 
story lhat by 1918 Montenegro had fought not one but 
three successive wars— the First Balkan War in igi2, the 
.Second Balkan War (against Bulgaria) in 1913, and the 
First World War, half of which she spent under Aus- 
trian occupation. But even without the appalling mortality 
and strain of these three major conflicts Montenegro was 
subjected to stressc*s which were bcuincl in the end to break 
down her anticjue stiucture. By blood, by language, by 
history, and by the traditional sympathy springing from all 
three, Montenegro was a part of the Serb race, which in- 
cluded nor only the inhabitants of Montenegro and 
.Serbia * b> • a large part of the jiopulation of Bosnia and 

• A (listinrtiGii has l)ccii made in the translation between “Serb’* and 
“Serbian.” the former referring to ilie Serb race considered as a whole, the 
latter only to the Series inhabiting the Kingdom of Serbia. It needs to be 
emphasi/ed that the Serbians and Montenegrins were, and arc, of the 
same nationality and religion and ii.se the same language. In historical 
origin, thc*y arc one people. 
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Hercegovina as well, besides the Slavs settled in Austro- 
Hungarian territory across the Danube to the north of 
Belgrade. The state of Serbia, which had been a thriving 
kingdom, and even briefly an empire, during the Middle 
Ages, had regained its liberty from the Turk at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century and gradually became the 
focus of hope for all the South Slavs still under Turkish 
or Austrian rule, for whom Serbia aspired to fill the role 
which Piedmont had played in the unification of Italy. 
The nationalism engendered by the France of the First 
and Second Empires and by the revolutions of i8.|8 had 
affected the Balkans too and had raised hopes of union, 
a union, first, of all Serbs (the “Serb Idea,” so often men- 
tioned in this book) and, more widely, a union of all the 
.Southern Slavs (the “Yugoslav Idea”), comprising in addi- 
tion to the Serbs, the Croats, Slovenes, and Slav Maie- 
donians. The arch-enemy of both Ideas was bound to be 
Austria-Hungary, without whose dismemberment neither 
could be realized. In all the Yugoslav lands, including 
Montenegro, and especially among the younger genera- 
tion, many of whom went to Belgrade fot their university 
education, these aspirations took hold and they were ener- 
getically pursued by idealists and by political, military, 
and commercial realists alike. 

It was obvious from an early stage that Montenegro, in 
its traditional form, as a tribal society under a patriarchal 
autocracy, could not fit into a modern state of the kind 
which the Serb and Yugoslav patriots had in mind, how- 
ever loosely federated, and in fact as far back as the iSfio’s 
the young ruler of Montenegro had offered to abdic ate in 
favor of the Serbian Prince if the latter proved able to 
unite the Serbs in a single state. Perhaps only the exhaus- 
tion following prolonged war and the absence of the royal 
family from the country during the years of occupation 
could finally have broken the .spell of the past. Even so the 
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agony of the parting was great and resistance to the change 
was bitter. The story of this book, more than the story of 
any one of its characters, alive as these are, is the story of 
this change at its most crucial moments. 

The book has three parts, separated in time but con- 
nected in theme. The first centers round the last battle 
fought by the Montenegfrins against the invading Austrians 
in the winter of 1916, when the Montenegrins held the 
enemy in check until corruption, vacillation, and self- 
seeking at the seat of government opened the gates. 

The events of the second part take place under the 
subsequent Austrian occupation. It describes the imprison- 
ment, preceding execution, of three typical Montenegrin 
patriots belonging to three different generations— an Army 
Captain, a young student of philosophy, and an old peas- 
ant. It depicts the attempts of the Austrian authorities to 
induce them to compromise and their final resolution to 
resist to the death. The psychological and physical experi- 
ence of men condemned to die is treated here with dread- 
ful accuracy and deep understanding. 

The last part concerns the struggle between the old and 
new forces at work in the reshaping of the country, when 
victory has been achieved and the dream of unification has 
at last been realized. But here a theme which recurs 
throughout the book becomes dominant. An ideal is 
bound to sacrifice its purity in becoming reality. We see 
two old-style Montenegrin leaders in the new border prov- 
inces vainly trying to adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions and being led to destruction by their passions and by 
the politica’ uid social currents of the new age. Nothing 
new, it se« us, can come to birth without some sacrifice 
of old virtues, and no new order, however ardently and 
selflessly pursued, will be without its imperfections. 

Throughout the book runs a commentary on the Mon- 
tenegrin national character. Political and geographical 
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isolation, a small, closely knit society steep>ed in its own 
traditions and its own culture, centuries of hardship and 
war, all these were bound to leave deep marks on a people. 
The West saw only the romantic side of Montenegro— the 
heroism, the p>oetry, the magnificent panache: it did not 
know, or it overlooked, the darker side— the peasant crafti- 
ness and obstinacy, the violence, arrogance and occasional 
absurdity, the greed for power and pleasure of the warrior 
who has lived hard and suddenly finds himself out of mili- 
tary employment and faced w'ith wider, wealthier oppor- 
tunities. 

In imagination— and when imagination is aroused, in 
language— in the penetration of historical processes, in deli- 
cate feeling for men and nature and for the color of events, 
in these, at his best, Djilas is a master. He has the prophet’s 
anguish, seeing the good that is lost with the old order, so 
that when judgment has been pa,s.sed on all the evil in it 
there is still some grief at its going, and full of righteous, 
untimely anger at the imperfections of the new. From his 
vision, and from the exerc ise of his gifts, has ( oine a book 
which deepens our understanding of his people and com- 
municate.s his love for them. 


A NorK o.N THK translation: The translator had been au- 
thorized h\ the puhlisher, leho followed Mr. Djilas’s jeishe.s 
in this respect, to edit the work duriuf^ the ptoress of 
translation. .Mr. Djilas himself teas not able to reduce and 
altet cettain portions of his writinff as he had planned, 
hence the obligation has fallen upon the publisher an l 
translator; and it is their hope that they hax>e exercised 
care in presenting the hook as the author would desire 
it to appear finally. 
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THE BATTLE 




This book has, as it were, no beginning. 

It could have any number of beginnings, unbelievably 
far back in time, here on the spot at Mojkovac. 

How, then, is one to begin? Perhaps by relating, as in 
some ancient chronicle, how an old and mighty empire— 
Austria-Hungary— invaded the little state of Serbia, which 
had just emerged from centuries of slavery and spoliation. 

The armies of Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Bul- 
garia trampled Serbia. But the path of the empire was still 
barred by the spare and poverty-stricken land of Monte- 
negro, and at Mojkovac the Montenegrins fought their 
last battle, fought to decide whether they could preserve 
at least some memory of themselves and of their name. 

All that was left of Serbia was a handful of martyred 
men in flight to the sea. Now two Montenegrin armies 
stood on their own frontiers, and a third had just reached 
the frontier— the army that for months had retreated along- 
side the Serbs from the depths of Bosnia, from range to 
range and from bloodsh* d to bloodshed. Now they were on 
the Tara, at the frontier- not the oflicial state frontier, for 
that they had already left behind them— but the frontier 
of their old homeland, of the Montenegrin clans, of the 
history of MoT^enegro that is not written down but is re- 
membered the blood. This army had nowhere to with- 
draw to. F.very backward step meant a clan trodden under- 
foot— and there were not many of them- a century’s heroic 
suffering ami effort betrayed, the abandonment of a true 
myth and of an epic that still filled their hearts with pride. 

A man can abandon everything— home, country, land— 



but he cannot abandon himself, that by which he lives and 
by virtue of which he is what he is. The Serbs carried this 
concept with them into foreign lands, at least to preserve 
it, like sacred bones, for future generations. The Mon- 
tenegprins could not do that; outside their homeland and 
their clan kinships they are not what they were, what they 
were bound to be. 

Just below Mojkovac, at the point where the steep road 
drops down beneath the watchtower to the ford of the 
Tara, there was then, and for long after, a wooden bridge, 
longer than the mere w’idth of the river because when there 
are floods the Tara here spills over the scrub on the left 
bank. The bridge was hastily erected by the Montenegrin 
state after the war with Turkey in 1912. Up to that time 
there had been no bridge; a little upstream had been the 
boundary between two states and between two hostile 
faiths, so nobody had gone to any trouble to connect them. 

Bluish in color, and often thick and turbid, the tcm|x?ra- 
mental Tara broke the bridge frequently, but it was 
regularly patched up again. Just now the army had th«)r- 
oughly reinforced it and had extended it across the scrub, 
throwing in piles of stones and binding them together with 
stakes. This bridge, built by men and (ontinually unbuilt 
by the elements, a fearful thing to cross, though it managed 
to support horses and men, was a slender, unreliable link 
between Montenegro and its acejuisitions of 1912. Hut to 
the Montenegrins, Montenegro still extended only as far 
as this wooden bridge; on the other side was until yester- 
day, so to sp>eak, Turkey, the .Sand 2 ak, a country only just 
taken into jwssession and as yet wholly unassimilated. Now 
the war had reached this point, had reached the ridge above 
Mojkovac, above the bridge, on the very day of the 
Orthodox Christmas Eve. It had reached the lands of the 
Montenegrin faith and name, of Montenegro’s speech and 
blood, of its poetry and its pastures, its waters and its skies. 



The bridge was smothered under the press of Monte- 
negrins toward the frontier. Old men and young boys, 
crippled veterans and volunteers were hurrying toward the 
old frontier at the summons of the enemy’s gunfire. There 
was a little crowd of women hurrying too, from different 
parts of the country, united by the journey and by a com- 
mon concern for their kinsfolk and for their country. 
On the bridge they came face to face with a group of sol- 
diers from a beaten and scattered company who were with- 
drawing in disorder over the Tara and allowing foreigners 
to establish themselves on the Montenegrin frontier. To 
soldiers accustomed by then to retiring from one ridge to 
another, the ridges of Mojkovac were just like any others. 
It was easy to recognize a scattered and bewildered army: 
everything about them hung dead— their arms and their 
clothing; they had lost heart. The women neither heard 
nor listened to these bedraggled soldiers, who were de- 
jectedly justifying themselves; they had lost their unit, they 
were not from this part of the country, and they did not 
know that this was the frontier. Rawboned and dressed 
all in black, the women barred the bridge to the soldiers 
with furious oaths and curses and tore the weapxjns from 
their hands and shoulders. They would go into action 
themselves, they would stem the invasion. 

Montenegro was defending itself against the conqueror. 
But Montenegro was at odds with itself, rent and torn. 
Before it ever burst into the round of blood and fire on 
the heights of Mojkovac, war had reopened all its wounds, 
the frantic feuds and insensate hatreds among the Monte- 
negrins themselves. 
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It was January of 1916. 

Serbia had been overrun by the forces of the Central 
Powers. The remnants of its armies, its court, and its gov- 
ernment had retreated southward and were now around 
Scutari and Elbasan. 

On the morning of January 6, Austria-Hungary began 
an attack on Montenegro from three sides. 

At the Montenegrin royal palace in Cetinje. all the lights 
were out and all the gates were locked. All that stirred 
was a mortal fear for the royal house. The stujjefied court 
seethed with intrigues, propositions, doubts, and surmises. 
The sycophants and the wastrels crept and dartetl around, 
sniffing— they smelled a new master, who was ringing the 
country with fire and calling from beyond it with the voice 
of the guns. 

What did they want, the court and its hangers-on? What 
were they hoping for? They wanted to put a fence between 
themselves and .Serbia, the whole Serb race. They dreamed, 
they hoped, that they would be able to make a separate 
peace with the Austro-flungai ian F.inpire, if only to save 
something of their power, of the dynasty. .So they were 
against union with Serbia, the only real and |)ossible union 
of the .Serbian race under .Serbia’s leadership. 'Fhey cared 
only about what would betome of tlu'ir own way of life— 
yet it was just this that tliey were bound to lose. 

Behind them were the army, and the nation, too— at 
least that part that was still fired by the idea of its inde- 
jjendence, hard won ovei the centuries, that ]>art that 
still thought in terms of brotherhood and the clan and 
had grown used to the absolute, pattiaidial form of gov 
ernment. 'Fheir chieftains were bound by memories of old 
battles and rebellions to the cause of the court and the 
royal hou.se, and by rewards and preferments from their 
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master’s hands. They were ready to die, as they had died in 
the past, for the independence of Montenegro— such as it 
was. They believed in the old King, whose ancestors, and 
indeed he himself, had created a state upon the bare rock 
and had composed a noble epic of human defiance in 
the face of evil and brute force. This was the Montenegro 
whose prowess and fame could not fail— a Montenegro 
brimming over with the legendary spirit of Kosovo, a 
Montenegfro comprised of soldiers bloodstained, exhausted, 
famished after battles that had already lasted a year and a 
half, soldiers wearing peasant sandals and leggings, with- 
out commissariat or supply services, and with little or no 
modern eejuipment. 

They were fighting for the legend by which they lived. 
They knew they could not win the war; but they knew, 
too, that they were bound to defend, perhaps even save, 
the legend of heroism and individuality by their lives and 
by their death. 

There are times when an idea, a faith, in the face of all 
possibilities, achieves the impossible. 

But there were other feelings as well. A current of moral 
revolt ran through the people that had its beginning in 
the war against the Turks in 1878. Marko Miljanov and 
other commanders and leaders following that war of libera- 
tion warned against the Prince's autocratic rule and lust 
for power and against sub.servient and loose-living coteries 
at the court. Thereafter, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, their oppositi<»n .shaped itself, through constitu- 
tional struggles, into a j>olitical movement having two 
wings, one refoimist, the other revolutionary. 

The dynast' ^ rushetl and scattered this movement, but it 
remained a j>ower for the future, strong in the wisdom that 
time (oniiinis. It had a presentiment of its adversary’s 
weakne.ss: it even made disiiosures about the court and 
spread tales about it. 
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Why had Crown Prince Danilo taken refuge abroad as 
soon as the war began and the country was drenched in 
blood? And it was said that this future ruler of blood- 
stained Montenegro could not endure to see so much as a 
slaughtered chicken. Was not his wife an Austrian who had 
given him no male children? W'eren’t there ref)orts— even 
the foreign newspapers wrote about them— of his plotting 
with Vienna? All through the war it was so quiet at the 
Lovcen front that it seemed as if the armies were not 
there to fight. The command on that front was held by 
Prince Petar, the King’s youngest son, the one of whom 
it had been whispered, and was now openly proclaimed, 
that he had killed Brigadier Boskovid and brought con- 
fusion on the Montenegrin Army before Scutari in the war 
against the Turks in 1912. .\nd what was this Petar up to 
now? Gambling at Budva— in a sector of the front undis- 
turbed by the enemy— and having a high time with the 
wife of a priest who was a notorious Austrian agent. In the 
language and picturesque terms of a cold-blooded horror 
such as only Montenegro aflorcls, a Montcnegi in ollicer de- 
scribed Prince Pctar's style of command: one hand on the 
telephone ordering the Montenegrins to lay down their 
lives and the other caressing the t urves of a whore. .And 
the ruler’s third son, Mirko, was in confinement: he had 
quarreled with his brother Danilo about the declaration of 
war, because he himself was in favor of the war and in favor 
of supporting Russia. He was rotting away with a shame- 
ful disease. Neither he nor his brother Petar had ever been 
able to leave a good-looking woman in peace. 'The family 
was degenerated. And they w'ere the shield of Montenegro, 
the heirs to the victories of the past! Kven King Nikola had 
grown cjuite senile. Time and too long a spell of ab.solute 
government had transformed a once wise, patriotic, and 
benevolent ruler into a crotchety, .short-sighted, capricious 
tyrant whom hardly anyone listened to any more. He had 
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grown deaf. He had become a laughing-stock: he got hold 
of a machine gun and p>osted it so that he could take pot 
shots in person at Austrian airplanes. But he clung and 
clung to his authority: he trusted not a living soul, not 
even his own sons. 

And what an unbrotherly reception was given to the 
Serbians! They littered the roads and doorways of Mon- 
tenegro with their corpses. Where was the food promised 
them on their line of retreat? Where was the feeling of 
brotherhood and kinship? 

Would the Montenegrins withdraw in the wake of the 
Serbians, to fight until they collapsed or were victorious, 
or would they throw themselves on the mercy of the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians? 

All the currents of .Montenegrin feeling were set against 
Austria-Hungary, feeling fed by hate, by fear, by Austria’s 
own implacable enmity. But neither .Serbia’s grim fate nor 
Montenegro’s equally grim prospects had appeased or 
reconciled the factions. On the contrary, both countries 
were now looking for the authors of their misfortune. 

During the days of the attack on Montenegro, at the 
instant when the .Xustrians drove through to the Mojkovac 
ridges, the relations between the rival parties within the 
country reached white heat. It was a clash between the 
legendary past and the app;tlling sanguinary present. At a 
time when worlds are crnmhling and men are pulling 
down empires, ideas arc extreme. But Montenegro was a 
country which in any event knew neither moderation nor 
patience. 

The Monteiugrin partisans of union with Serbia took 
its misfortune ..s their own. .Serbia’s fate had been pecul- 
iarly Serbian— to go down in ruin but with head unbowed. 
Resist, then, to the last bullet and the last man, these 
Montenegrins declared, but resist in the .Serb cause and not 
simply to enable the court at ('etinje to strike a bargain 
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with the court at Vienna, The partisans of the dynasty, on 
the other hand, the opponents of union, accused the union- 
ists of forgetting their primal allegiance. Where, they cried, 
is your loyalty to the glory and independence of Mon- 
tenegro? 

Dissension and passion went deep>est among the older 
leaders. They stood higher and saw further; the soldiery 
of the clans had committed their lives to them, and the 
country and the state their destiny. And, as always when 
the destinies of nations, movements, and ideas are being 
decided, strife gave rise to personal differences, compli- 
cated struggles for the upper hand, the p>aying off of old 
scores. 

Quarrels broke out even in the presence of .Serbian of- 
ficers. There were .Serbian officers at Mojkovac, gunners 
left behind from units that had retreated through Albania 
to the sea; these had then been detailed w'ith their guns to 
reinforce the Montenegrin defense. They stood apart; they 
could not understand this Montenegrin stjuabbling about 
who was a better Serb and what was to be done totnorrow 
with the two small Serb states, one of which had already 
been overrun while the other was about to be overrun. 

But for the Montenegrins, for their leaders and intel- 
lectuals, inspired by legends and by absolute ideas, born to 
wrangle and spec u late even when engaged in highly j)ra< - 
tical affairs, this dispute was a leality that woidd decide 
their fate and that of their homeland. There were ti tire- 
solved political conflicts; there were acts of violence, at- 
tempted murders, conspiracies, iniprisoninents, escapes 
from the c:ountry, and wanderings in foreign lands. .And 
above all there was the myth of the past— the .SctI) cause as 
a struggle betwe-en good and evil, and the Montenc-gtin 
royal house as the bearer and the expression of Monte- 
negrin independence— and the legc*nd of the futuie— the 



union of all Serbs and of all Yugoslavs in the cause of 
progfress and freedom. 


2 

Montenegro had no supreme military commander at 
that time. One person, Serdar Janko Vukoti<?, could have 
been the man if he had not been too closely tied to the 
court circle. One other person, Marko Dakovid, was still 
too little known and enjoyed too little power and scope to 
fill such a position at that time. 

Montenegro did not produce such a man, but the battle 
of Mojkovac did. And the battle of Mojkovac showed the 
essence of Montenegro, which had never surrendered to 
anything, not even to its own evil. At this time Serdar 
Janko Vukotid turned out to be the man. He stood, and 
will forever remain, in the foreground of the battle of 
Mojkovac. He was not aware of his accomplishments, nor 
did he intend them perhaps. But the Serdar acquitted him- 
self honorably, and the peculiar quality of the battle of 
Mojkovac made itself felt from the beginning. 

Janko Vnkotic was the only Montenegrin who after the 
introduction of a regular army had the right to use, besides 
his rank of general of division, the title of Serdar— the word 
came to Montenegro with die Turkish invasions and sig^ni- 
fied the military command, first, over a number of clans, 
and later over a whole province. But he hitnself used this 
title less often than others addressed him by it. Among the 
people it was • .separable from his name: Serdar Janko, 
the only one .uid the last. He w.as the last great man of 
classic Montenegro. In him it shone out for the last time. 

Serdar Janko was the only great commander of the Mon- 
tenegrin Army in two wars, the earlier war in 1912 with 
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Turkey and the present war with Austria. In the war of 
1912 he had liberated Sandiak and Metohija with few 
casualties and as though it were child’s play; and if his ad- 
vice had been followed, Scutari would have been taken in 
the same way. Its capture later cost six thousand dead to 
an army that numbered in all about thirty thousand. 

As with all true commanders, the decisions behind 
Serdar Janko’s battles were extremely simple. They still 
look simple today. But they were the fruit of complex and 
not wholly conscious reasoning. For decisions of this kind 
one must have a special gift, which cannot be acquired, 
although it demands both experience and knowledge. Like 
many gifts, this one is given to few, and it consists of a half- 
instinctive ability to note one’s adversary’s weakness, to 
feel for his vulnerable spot, and, at the right moment, to 
put forth one’s own strength. It is a feeling and a flair for 
what is fKDSsible in battle. 

The Serdar knew that resistance was possible: and he 
gave orders for it, briefly and clearly. 

Slow in his movements and reactions, but not so slow as 
to be always late, on the heavy side and fond of comfort, 
but not so overweight or so pampered as to shirk life at 
the front with the army, Serdar Janko never lost touch 
with the battle or with those who fought it. Yet he did so 
for the first time at Mojkovac, his biggest and most notable 
battle. He w'as forced to hurry off to Podgc^rica, to Cetinje, 
at a summons from the King and the government, owing to 
the crisis caused by the Austrian invasion. E\en .so, he 
launched the battle and was the inspiration behind it. 

Among the rank and file— and especially among the com- 
mon soldiers and the le.sser leaders, on whom a battle most 
dejiends— there springs up very quickly, in some quite in- 
explicable way, a feeling of trust or distru.st in their com- 
manders. It was this kind of confidence that the Monte- 
negrin soldiers had in Serdar Janko. They believed with 
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devotion in his lucky star— “The Serdar has a lucky star,” 
they would say, knowing from experience that they would 
not be plunged into some senseless blood bath, nor would 
their lives be risked for any reason except the destruction 
of the enemy. In the battle of Mojkovac, both the soldiers 
and their superiors felt this lucky star, even though the 
Serdar himself was absent. His spirit launched and led the 
battle. It was his battle. 

Serdar Janko was not a very well-educated man; he had 
been through the School for Noncommissioned Officers 
and taken army courses somewhere in Italy. But he had 
seen something of the world and had a swift, simple, al- 
most instinctive sense of direction in managing people. 
Besides, he had more knowledge of the science of war than 
his subordinates, enough at any rate to be able to lead his 
fellow countrymen, who could hardly be considered a 
regular army and had never been faced with an adversary 
much more expert than themselves until the modern army 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy moved against them. 

There was not a man in Montenegro whom his op- 
ponents attacked with greater justification and who at the 
same time deserved it less. By descent and kinship and in 
his ideas he belonged to- the innermost court circle, with 
whose intrigues his soldierly gifts and professional outlook 
found it difficult to fit in. .Although he was one of the cre- 
ators of the court camarilla and a defender of its interests, 
he remained true to the warrior in himself; he never subor- 
dinated the battle or the army to intrigue or passion, but 
solely to one political end— the nation and the homeland. 
At the time of ntenegro's tragic and ignominious sur- 
render, he rem;. ued loyal and obedient to the ruler and 
his government. But in this, too, he managed to find a way 
not to tarnish his own name and with it his wider loyalty 
to the Serb cause and to his homeland. He carried out 
the order for the disbandment of the Montenegrin Army, 



even though he was plainly agpinst it; but he would have 
no part in any ]X)litical collusion with the occupying 
power. Instead, he retired to his home at Cevo and later 
went peacefully into internment with thousands of other 
Montenegp^ins. 

The opponents of union held it against him that he ac- 
cepted office after 1918: he was appointed army commander 
at Sarajevo. He had sold himself, they said, and betrayed 
his King and the state in which he had played a prt)mincnt 
part. The supporters of union, on the other hand, could 
not forgive him the past: he had persecuted them, tor- 
mented them, and at times, most often when times were 
hardest, he was the pillar of the Montenegrin state and of 
the royal authority, since these unfortunately were one 
and the same, as in all despotisms. Rut he had in fact been 
true to himself throughout; his state, his army, and his 
people were on both these sides at once. 

Of distinguished family, related to Queen Milena, he 
w'as afflicted, at least outwardly, with the arrogance of his 
native Katun, an arrogaiue assumed even by thf)se belong 
ing to the more obscure communities of the district. It 
rested, not altogether unreasonably, on the belief that their 
locality had been the creative force behind everything— 
state, dynasty, the Memtenegriu Idea. It found expression 
in a spec ial way of walking, a spec ial stanc e and bearing- 
measured, stiff, atid condescending— and it) a spec ial way 
of talking— terse, with a careful choosing of words and a 
use of them as economical as if they wcue g<»lcl coins. 

But this was only the .Serdar's outward semblance— an 
inheritanc e from his particular milieu, like his other ecc en- 
tricities. He was a man of Katun, and he was comtnanding 
men from the north of the country— but none of them .so 
much as noticed these jjeculiarities or were put off by them. 

His big head, with the clear, serene brow and tfie ever- 
serious dark eyes, which at times rounded in a stare, in 





spired confidence, and his contained, indefinite smile sug- 
gested solid strength. He loved a good joke and good food, 
but he was neither a buffoon nor a glutton. He stood out 
above all orders, titles, fame and power, politics and the 
habits of the court, as the complete Montenegfrin soldier, 
always to be relied on, and, when the issue at stake was life 
or death, as a man able to link legend with reality, to lead 
and win a battle, to create new realities. 

The soldiers under him felt this. Not even the Serdar 
could hide his true self from them. 


3 

There was one other essential person connected with 
the battle of Mojkovac, historical even if forgotten. Seem- 
ingly neither distinguished nor important, he was in direct 
command of the battle on the Montenegrin side. This was 
Milo§ DragiSin Medenica, the commander of the KolaSin 
brigade. 

In no respect was he strikingly different from the rest 
of the Montenegrin officers. At the age of nineteen he 
graduated from the School for Noncommissioned Officers 
at Cetinje. This school imparted no great store of knowl- 
edge, but it produced the first regular officers to replace the 
earlier, untrained leaders who had attained their posts by 
hereditary succession or bv distinguishing themselves in 
battle. These new officeis, too, were as a rule the sons of 
the old untrained chieftains or else came from influential 
clans. The hei editary principle was maintained in this re- 
spect, too. 7'hey • tved as the backbone of the court’s au- 
thority, and al ’.g with a few enlightened educators and 
the new, qualified priests they formed the country’s only 
intelligentsia. It was they who led Montenegro and its 
army through three wars. 
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Like other officers, MiloS lived in the country. The sub- 
stantial estate was given to his famous father, DragiSa 
Perkov, who was still alive, for his services to the country, 
esp>ecially those rendered in the fighting of 1876. MiloS 
sprang from the powerful Morava group of the Do 2 id and 
Medenica families, which had given most of the abbots to 
the medieval monastery of Lower Morava, and who in 
Turkish times filled as much a military as a clerical p>ost. 
He had not paid much heed to his father’s name or his 
family’s high reputation, and his schooling had done little 
for him. If it had not been for the battle of Mojkovac, he 
would have lived his life unnoticed, and he would have 
died unnoticed. But the battle of Mojkovac awoke in him 
the strength and qualities that keep a man from oblivion. 

He gave the impre.ssion of being an inept, slow man; he 
was thickset, bony, brown, with little eyes obliterated un- 
der jutting eyebrows. He Sfxtke little and .seemingly with 
effort. In his brigade many of the officers, right up to the 
battle of Mojkovac, were dissatisfied with his slow, rather 
awkward way of running things, since most of them held 
that he had attained his high rank more as his father’s srm 
and as a member of his clan than by his own merit. It was 
held that even his c<nirage was slow, stiff, unadaptable to 
new situations— and all situations were new. But no one 
did or could deny him his calm, almost icy courage and 
persistence in everything he did, paiticularly in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was the same in his family— even- 
tempered, deliberate, and haul-working: no labor on the 
land could make him flinch, as if he made no distinction 
betwee-n sc-nding a battalion into action and harvesting hay 
or plowing. 

Montenegro had no proper standing army. Recruits were 
called up fcjr short periods c>f training in the sumtner 
months only. But Milcjs had for years been unobtrusively 
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training those under his command. His obdurate com- 
posure had won him the confidence of the army as well as 
that of his clan even before the three wars. He was peculiar 
in this. It was generally known that if MiloS Medenica said 
this or did that, it must be right. 

Few jjeople had ever seen him angry; yet it was known 
that he could fly into a rage in which he would not com- 
pletely lose his judgment but which he could not bring 
under control until he got his way. These were the rages 
of a man finally exasperated by evil and injustice, in whom, 
as it were, a second self, hitherto invisible and unknown, 
had broken loose, while he himself remained self-possessed. 

He was particularly well known for his austere and re- 
tiring family life. No one could say that Milos had ever 
been attracted by any woman but his own wife. It was not 
that he was critical of the modern manners, the loosening 
of the old moral standards following the wars of 1875-78, 
after which Montenegro was no longer threatened from 
without. He was made in a simple, austere mold. Even if 
he ever noticed another woman, he never sought to enjoy 
any except his wife. He found no pleasures anywhere but 
in his own or his friends’ hou.ses. Feasts, drinking parties, 
all-night sessions, dice— all these were foreign and even un- 
pleasant to him. 

Soldiering was not much of a burden to him. but he 
obviously found little pleasure in it and was not hungry 
for the fame it could bring nim. It was a duty, higher than 
any other, perhaps the highest of all, but no more than 
that. Nor had politics any attraction for him; he was a 
good Serb and a loyal subject and servant ot his master. 

His fullest, p .^d)ly his only, enjoyment lay in his estate 
and his faniil) »n the care of his sons and his orchards. He 
could never have enough of the fields and meadows beside 
the clear stream in the valley that thrust deep into the 



Sinjajevina Mountains, whose winds dispelled heat, and 
whose bare grassy contours delighted his eyes more than 
anything. 

It was only owing to exceptional circumstances that the 
whole weight of the battle of Mojkovac fell on his shoul- 
ders and that he became the key personality in it. 

Up to the time of the battle, Milo.5 had coniinanded only 
the KolaSin brigade. Two other brigades, the P.levlja and 
Bijelo Polje, composed of men from the territories liber- 
ated from Turkish control in 1912, had more or l.ess broken 
up when the enemy occupied their part of the country. 
Such Moslems as there had been among them had one and 
all deserted, and following them were a good many Serbs. 
Three battalions of recruits, made up of young men from 
all over Montenegro, had been decimated in earlier en- 
gagements, chiefly while carrying out tasks that to the re.st 
of the army .seemed imj}os.sible and inconceivable. .Ml the.se 
units, except the I’skok battalion, which came up as a re- 
inforcement during the course of the battle, found them- 
selves in the neighborhood of .Mojkovac after the fighting 
in Bosnia and .Sand/ak, and at a time when the Mojkovac 
passes had become, in winter conditions, the only pf).ssible 
passage for .Austrian troops breaking through from the 
north. 

Both the German and the .\u.strian commanders, .\ugust 
von .Mat ken.sen and Hermann Kbvcss, had atta< lied great 
impoitance to a breakthrough into the I.im \'alley, the 
boundary between the Ortlunlox populatifin to the north 
and the Moslem and Albanian [jopulation to the south. Its 
purely military im|K)rtance, however, diminished as soon 
as it was no longer jjossible by otcupying the valley to cut 
off the .Serbian armies, which by now had retreated past 
the I.im Valley to the .Adriatic. Moreover, beyond the I.im 
stood the spurs of the Komovi, practically impas.sable in 
wintertime. This then became a secondary pass. 'Phe Moj- 
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kovac defile, a little over six miles long, and, owing to the 
snow, passable for a distance of no more than two miles, 
was the sole northern gateway into Montenegfro. 

The Austrians knew this— and the Montenegrins, too, 
down to the last soldier. The Austrians had to get through 
this gateway. They had to finish this war with a small state, 
which was dragging on too long and was proving too en- 
tangling. The Montenegrins could not afford to let them 
through, not so much because they had no other point at 
which they could meet the enemy— lower down, for at 
least ten and a half miles, all the way to Vjeternik, there 
were positions of exactly the same kind, if not even more 
favorable— but because if they were to give up the jxisi- 
tions they were now in, it would be plain that they had 
neither the will nor the strength to offer resistance on the 
threshold of their country. 

On the Orthodox Christmas Eve, January 6, 1916, a 
concentric attack by the Austrian Third Army began. In 
the west, along the Adriatic coast, one prong reached 
toward LovtVn, the promontory guarding the capital. 
Cetinje. A second prong, farther inland and midway be- 
tween the sea and the Mojkovac sector, pushed southward 
from Hercegovina toward the old Montenegrin stronghold 
of NikSic. The third prong was aimed at KolaSin and it 
moved along the Mojkovac defile. The Austrians had occu- 
pied the defile on the day before Christmas Eve without 
encountering much resist. lUce 

They were not surprised at their success; they had al- 
ready carried similar hill positions after preliminary bom- 
bardment. What they found remarkable was that the Mon- 
tenegrins did *1 ‘i as usual retire to the next hilltop, on the 
farther side » the Tara, but, making a general move to- 
ward Bjcla.^ica, remained on the same slope, right there 
in the brush and forest, some three hundred to six hun- 
dred yards away. Clearly these were their forward units. 
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which were displaying an exceptional stubbornness and 
fighting spirit. 

Serdar Janko was well aware of the impKjrtance of Moj- 
kovac at the moment when a hundred thousand victori- 
ous soldiers with a thousand cannons were making a final 
onslaught on a Montenegrin army that was three times 
inferior in numbers and ten times less well equipped. He 
might have known, and did know', that this offensive would 
provoke at the court a desire for a separate peace and for 
surrender. There had been rumors of this in court circles 
even before. Austro-Hungarian inffuence had for some 
time been strong among the Montenegrin ruling cla.sses, 
and it w’as all the stronger for rheir fear of union with 
Serbia. If union were to come, Serbia would deprive them 
of their separate status and thereby of their authority. The 
fall of Serbia, the Allies’ defeats, and the clear superiority 
of Austria-Hungary could even afford the partisans of a 
separate peace pretexts for maintaining that it was their 
sacred duty to .save the last patch of Serb land and state- 
hood by any means they could. Resistance at Mojkovac 
would dispel this spirit of surrender. Obviously without 
any prospect of a prolonged resistance, Montenegro cf)uld 
still withdraw its army gradually in the wake of the .Serbs 
if an atmosphere of unconditional resistance prevailed. 
And apart from the military and moral reasons, considera- 
tions of this kind drove the .Serdar to resist at Mojkovac 
simply as an opponent of surrender— since surrender was 
what in practice a separate peace was bound to mean. He 
had, besides, an army that had been in action throughout 
the war and in which, exhausted as it was, the fighting 
spirit had not declined. .Suddenly that .spirit had boiled up 
with the army’s withdrawal to the old Montenegrin 
frontier. 

But the Serdar^^^en was rccjuircd by the 

King and the gojj^ftnent, had<^^ne else to entrust with 



the command at Mojkovac but the commander of the 
strongest unit, MiloS Medenica, whom he knew well both 
as a man and as a leader. The Serdar wished to fight vigor- 
ously and honorably at this decisive moment and acted 
accordingly, and the new commander, Medenica, took over 
the task entrusted to him as if it were entirely in accord 
with his own nature. 

During the battle, Medenica was present everywhere, as 
if on wings, radiating a buoyant enthusiasm and a gentle 
concern, almost tenderness, for his soldiers and subor- 
dinates. The Serdar had not been mistaken in his choice of 
a deputy. This battle was an op|X)rtunity for every man, 
and every man seized the chance to show himself better 
than he was. 
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The Serdar’s headquarters were at KolaSin— some twelve 
and a half miles from Mojkovac— but he knew the Moj- 
kovac |X)siti()ns well: it was from there and under his com- 
mand that the war against Turkey had begun in 1912. 

Naturally, he was disagreeably surprised by the Austrian 
drive to the Mojkovac ridges, lllosevina and Razvrsje. on 
C'.hristmas Kve, although he might easily have been in- 
formed by telephone that this was only part of a general, 
final attack. On the previous day the Austrians had been 
on Cer Mountain; their patrols had had a brush with the 
Montenegrins at Lepenac. a valley and stream that sepa- 
rate Cer from the Mojkovac defile. The Serdar’s surprise 
was evident trom his order for the counterattack; it was 
brief and laid down that Cer itself was to be taken. In this 
sense it was unrealistic: to capture Cer would have been a 
serious operation for which the Montenegrins had not the 
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superior force needed. But there was something funda- 
mentally sound in it: determination to resist. In this re- 
spect the order was beyond reproach— terse, clear, realistic, 
and noble. 

The Serdar issued this order between January 6 and 7. 
He liked to be orderly, and on all more important matters 
he would issue written instructions, usually very short, in 
addition to holding a verbal briefing and conference with 
his subordinate commanders. 

The order was dated from Kolasin. But there are still 
men living who remember that he was at Mojkovac during 
those days and spent the night at Podbi§< 5 e. in the house of 
Gavro Radenovic. 

When Montenegfro acquired the new territories after 
1 878, the Moslem p>opulation fled or was driven from them. 
The Montenegrin state distributed their abandoned hold- 
ings, and it was in this way that Gavro came to po.s.sess his 
house and land at Podbi 5 <^e, a village opposite Mojkovac. 
In addition to this property, he bought another with a 
house on the hill, a fine, ancient building. The lower story, 
used as a storehouse, was of masonry, and the upper was 
built of oak logs trimmed smooth and dovetailed at the 
corners. The window and door frames were carved, and the 
roof was high-pitched. The house had three rooms, a large 
one facing the village and the mountain and two smaller 
ones at the side. 

At the time of the battle of Mojkovac, Gavro’s was the 
most comfortable house in the di.strict, and also the only 
one in which one could pass the night without being de- 
voured by bugs. Gavro was a man of substance, and his 
wife was of cleanly habits and a skilled cook. So the Serdar 
stayed in this house. His retinue, few in number— he did 
not like a large following— lodged in neighboring houses. 

Having been informed of the enemy’s preparations for 
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an attack, the Serdar had arrived on horseback from Ko- 
la§in the day before, and had summoned a conference of 
his senior officers for Christmas Eve. 

War is war. The Serdar had to cut his Yule log where 
chance allowed. Early in the morning, before the day had 
yet broken, he went with his host and his suite up the hill 
—there was woodland right above the tower— and cut and 
brought home a log of oak. But as they were coming back, 
at about eight o’clock, the din of battle started beyond 
the hill, and in spite of the falling snow re-echoed loudly 
along the slopes of Mojkovac. The house was sheltered by 
the hill, but stray bullets whistled through the village and, 
if visibility had been better, the Austrian guns might per- 
haps have hit the school at PodbiSce and the batteries 
nearby. 

.Soon after, reports came in that the Austrians had driven 
in the outposts from Lepenac and had broken through at 
their heels onto the Mojkovac slopes, capturing two key 
points— Razvrsje and Ulosevina— while a third— Mjedeno 
(iuvno— remained in Montenegrin hands. News also ar- 
rived from patrols in the enemy’s rear of the movement of 
stronger forces from Bijelo Poljc and .Sahovici; the enemy 
was massing for further penetrations or for a decisive 
battle. 

Day and night for the last fortnight all the roads had 
been swarming with hundreds of horses carrying supplies 
and rations. .Soldiers and c*»n.s< i ipted peasantry had c«m- 
tinually kept the road from Plevlja to Cajnik clear of 
snow, and carts and trucks had plietl incessantly along it. 
'I'he war machine of the great empire was rolling unerr- 
ingly on. and now its impetus was directed at the heights 
of Mojkovac and the Tara X’alley. --Vn orderly came gal- 
loping from KolaSin on a sweating horse and handed the 
Serdar a dispatch. Was it the summons to Cetinje or a re- 



port of the opening of the enemy offensive on the two other 
fronts? 

About ten o’clock assembled the senior officers for whom 
the Serdar had sent before the Austrians had taken the 
Mojkovac heights. The Serdar was rather reticent, espe- 
cially in regard to military matters, in the presence of those 
who were not immediately concerned, even if they were 
officers. Nevertheless, he was unable to hide his perturba- 
tion and anxiety, even without the message from Cetinje 
and the morning’s penetration by the enemy of such a 
crucial position. He quickly brightened up, however, when 
the situation was explained to him. His commanders had 
not been greatly surprised by rs’aat had hapjx*ned. nor, on 
the other hand, did they underrate the importance of the 
Mojkovac heights. They did not know the exact clay and 
hour when the Austrians would attack, but they were ex- 
pecting an attack to take plate. The main htnly of the 
Montenegrin force could not be stationed on the slojx-s of 
Mojkovac; it would have been exposed to artillery fire and 
it would not have had any more permanent |K)sition to 
move to. Units had at an earlier stage beeti c(mcent rated 
around Mojktnac, ready to counterattack at onte. 'I'lie 
.Serdar could gather from the looks of his tomtuatiding 
officers that their fightitig spit it had not diminished, but 
had, rather, grown— they were calm and controlled, al- 
though a certain com ealed, obsture indignation was evi- 
dent. Against Austiia? Or because of the inadeejuate suj> 
plies, particularly of ammunition? Or because- of the 
attitude of the higher authorities toward the (ontinuation 
of the war? But even this was cleared up during lunch. 

The Serdar was, in fact, the cmly one who had him h, 
since he was in a huriy. The rest— the ten c cimmamliiig 
officers— had a snack of .sour cabbage and diic-d fruit. 

Christmas Eve was a fast day in the army, as in the na- 
tion at large. His hejst and Imsiess had not imagined lor a 
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moment that the Serdar would perhaps not fast, and had 
prepared a fast-day lunch for him, too: some trout, caught 
in the hatcheries overnight, had been hastily fried. The 
Serdar did not care much for brandy, so his orderly 
brought him a bottle of wine from the saddlebags. With- 
out offering anything to the others, the Serdar ate slowly 
and with enjoyment. 

Somebody remarked that the Austrians could not get 
through this way until the summer unless they made a 
breakthrough from some other side. The Serdar made no 
reply, although the remark had obviously been directed 
at him. 

Having construed his silence as answering in effect, 
“Look to your front!,” Captain Stojan Stankovic could not 
refrain from saying, “We all hope that, if it comes to the 
worst, the Montenegrin Army will follow in the steps of 
the Serbian.” 

The silence dragged f)n, painfully, because everyone ex- 
pected a rough reply from the .Serdar. 

7 'hc war had upset the attitude of awe and respect that 
had hitheito prevailed toward the court and all that came 
from Cetinje, and the comimm disaster with .Serbia had 
given ri.se to open talk of union between the two states. 
Such talk was particidarly lively on this front. The soldiers 
fight itig there were mostly from the territories liberated 
in 187(1 and were ct)ii.se(|Uently less bound to the .separate 
statehood of .Montenegro than the “Old Montenegrins”— 
those from the neighborhood of C',etinje and from the four 
“original proviiues." Apart from this, they had been fight- 
ing the whole time alongside the .Serbians of the I’ziee de- 
tachment, a»'<l this had brought them clo.ser to each other. 
It was not that they had become opponents of a .sejxirate 
Montenegrin state but that, now that thev had got to know 
the .Seibians thiotigh the I’/ice meti and through settlers 
from that part of the country, it .seemed ridicuhnis to talk 
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of supposed national differences; these men from Ufice 
were perhaps closer to them than the “Old Montenegrins.” 

The court and the government could no longer prevent 
the public expression of this longing for union with Serbia, 
nor did they do so, at least not openly. It was known that 
there had been earlier negotiations regarding union be- 
tween the two governments, as well as between the two 
courts, already linked by marriage; there had been some 
dispute as to which dynasty was to be considered the older, 
how union was to be effected, and what the future status 
of Montenegro was to be. Now all that had been pushed 
into the background in the face of the disaster that had 
struck both sides. The war hatf revealed all the senseless- 
ness of continuing to have two small Serb states, one be- 
side the other, when even in partnership they were unable 
to stand against the monstrous forces around them. But 
even if such thoughts were beginning to find utterance, it 
was still dangerous to cast doubt on official policy, let alone 
oppose it openly. 

The Serdar knew and thought well of this rash, tall, 
swarthy captain with the blue eyes that blinked before 
no one. It might have been expected, and everyone did 
expect, that the Serdar would cut him short with “Mind 
your battalion and Mojkovac, and leave high politics to 
those whose business it is.” But the Serdar continued to 
behave as if he had heard nothing. This made the silence 
even more uncomfortable, and Captain Stojan, unable to 
endure it, exploded in resptonse to the words the Serdar had 
not spoken: “My Serb patriotism is as great as any man’s.” 

It was well known that the Serdar was perfectly capable 
of restraining both his words and his thoughts; but this was 
beyond the limit he allowed anyone. He was equally capa- 
ble of flaring up with a word that left no possible reply. 

But the Serdar said nothing, nothing. 
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He was as much a politician as he was a soldier, and he 
may have concluded: Why inflame these disputes and ex- 
asperate soldiers who will be plunging in their own blood, 
and to their deaths, perhaps tomorrow? 

Another officer, MaSan Jankovid, came forward. “The 
real hero is the man who, when he is in trouble, does not 
shout ‘Run for your life!’— not the man who dashes into 
action." In this, MaSan was hitting at Stojan’s reckless 
heroism in battle, and also at his impatient political talk. 

Stojan would certainly not have left his adversary un- 
answered, but he was stopped by a look from the Serdar, 
as stern and calm as ever but astonishingly mild in its re- 
proach. He fixed this look first on Stojan, then on MaSan, 
then on Stojan once more. There it was. The young men 
were already quarreling in his presence. So long as the talk 
had been of fighting, they had all been of one mind, with 
no objections raised; but as soon as it touched on the Serb 
Idea and its destiny, there was strife, quarreling, bitterness, 
and hate. Accusations and mistrust spread all over the 
country, down to the last soldier, to the most remote hut. 
Yet the battle had to be fought; the Serbs, the dynasty, 
Montenegro, and history had to be saved. But with what? 
With whom? And how? 

If the Serdar felt apprehension or anger or malice, he 
must have stifled them. Nobody uttered another word, 
even in a whisper. 

Having finished his lunch, the Serdar carefully brushed 
the crumbs from the edge into the middle of the table, 
shook tho.se on his clothes into the palm of his hand and 
added them to those already on the table. In this he was 
the peasant who considers it a sin to waste bread. Then he 
slowly got up and began to make ready for his journey. 
MaSan held his greatcoat, and Stojan attached his sword. 
The two were the first to rise, perhaps because they had 



felt the desire to move most urgently and surely because 
they were affected most keenly by the silence their out- 
bursts had caused. 

As the Serdar was going out, he was stopped by his host, 
a tall man, gray-haired and slightly stooping, who, in a 
deep voice and in words he had carefully thought out, 
begged him to lay his Yule log now (the logs are normally 
laid in the evening), to the good luck of the whole Mon- 
tenegrin Army. The Serdar took the log. 

In the kitchen the Serdar's daughter, Vasilija, a beauti- 
ful, fair girl who had received some education and often 
accompanied her father on campaigns, was gossiping in- 
quisitively with the women and prying into their affairs. 
She found it all excessively interesting: these women were 
from Plav, in Old Serbia, and dressed and cooked in a dif- 
ferent way. They were glad to reply to her questions, while 
restraining their laughter at the young lady’s extraordinary 
costume— breeches and high boots. They got up and with- 
drew to one side as soon as the Serdar appeared in the 
doorway carrying the Christmas log. 

The silence from the room transferred itself to this place 
and grew even more tense: everyone stiffened, waiting for 
the Serdar to say something, jxrrhaps something very sig- 
nificant, as he laid the log. But he was no speechmaker, 
though he had a sense of humor and a feeling for great 
occasions. 

The fire on the hearth suddenly blazed up and then sub- 
sided while thousands of sf>arks streamed upward. The 
Serdar sprinkled the log with wine from a glass and drank 
off the rest with the words: "You Highlanders and Herce- 
govinians like long toasts, but I am going to give you a 
short one. Good luck to everything Serb, and Gtxl grant 
that this Christmas be remembered foreverl" Then, as he 
went out, he said to no one in particular and to everyone 
in general: "Let the men eat meat today; they mustn’t go 
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into action hungry. And tell the priests that I will take all 
the sin on my own soull” 

After that the Serdar went into the garden to take his 
leave of the officers, shaking hands with each individually 
and hugging his host. Snow was still falling. There was a 
dumb silence around Mojkovac. The horses were brought. 
The Serdar did not want his groom to hold the stirrup on 
the other side, and in spite of his weight mounted lightly 
into the saddle. “Good-byl Good luckl” He looked back 
once more. 

His daughter, too, mounted lightly, then turned up and 
buttoned her black fur collar and, from shortened stirrups, 
gripped the horse with her round knees. She was indeed a 
beautiful woman, slim and straight, pale in her black 
clothes and with black twisted eyebrows, tall in build and 
firm-breasted. She was provocative, too, on a spirited horse, 
in a low-crowned cap of rabbit’s fur and a riding dress 
through which the fresh curves showed. Yet no one seemed 
to notice her proud good looks or her warm, pervasive 
charm. 

MiloS Medenica also mounted, to see the Serdar off. The 
party trotted down the slope. Balls of snow flew sparkling 
on all sides from under the horses’ hoofs. The officers con- 
tinued standing in the garden until the Serdar and his 
party had reached the road and vanished through the vil- 
lage. Then they, too, started to mount, although the master 
of the house would have liked them to stay; their lunch 
was ready. But they were in a hurry; there were orders to 
be passed on with all speed and units to be made ready 
with all that would be needed for the battle. 

The story goes that at their parting in the village of 
SjerogoSte, the Serdar asked Medenica: “Will you hold 
out, you son of heroes?’’ And that Medenica made no reply, 
but whipped his horse around and galloped off. 
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Five or six hundred yards upstream from Mojkovac, on 
the left, Montenegrin, bank of the Tara, just above the 
stone bridge, beneath a spur of the slope that comes 
straight down from the Sinjajevina massif, stands a small 
house with an upper story of wattle that used to be called 
Simo’s, and later Paljok’s Inn, after its respective owners. 

The origfinal owner, an officer named Simo Terid, had 
clearly aimed at both beauty and utility when he built this 
house. At this (joint the valley of the Lower Fields ends, 
and the hills and narrows around the Tara begin. On the 
op[X)site bank of the Tara, BjelaSica rises steeply from the 
terraced sides of Mojkovac, with its bare, rounded tops, 
emerging from the thick woods, glistening against the sky. 
In whichever direction a traveler was going, whether down 
to the Fields or away from them, across the Tara or into 
Sandzak, he was bound to strike through this gorge and to 
the inn, tucked behind a screen of fruit trees and limes, 
yet so near the river that its sound was always audible and 
so near the road that the traveler could not help noticing 
its walls even if they had not been whitewashed. 

The clear, swift river, the white house, and the gfreen 
treetofM were a joy to the eye. Actually, the hou.se could 
not have been set back any farther, since the mountain- 
side began right behind it. All the same, it took intelli- 
gence and originality to build it just there— at the cro.ss- 
roads, with a view of the river and the mountain and 
Mojkovac, with its Turkish watchtower who.se round tur- 
rets stood out from everything else in the neighborhood, 
reflections from a foreign world. To look fine and to have 
a fine view— that is very Montenegrin: but to get close to 
the river, to live with it, that is Moslem. Were not both 
these combined in this inn? And were they not also an ex- 
pression of its owner’s character? 
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He was an unforgettable person. Simo Terid had noth- 
ing of the trader about him, so his house was not a real 
inn. He lived in it with his family. It was not possible to 
spend the night there; one could only buy drink, and oats 
and hay for the baggage train. Simo’s wife ran the inn, 
while he, like other clan leaders, supervised his property 
and talked with other men when he was not actually keejv 
ing watch on the frontier. 

Short and sturdily built, of a tough and obstinate 
temper, ferociously brave, Simo was a man who talked 
little, but was always ready for action or a fight. He could 
be hospitable to extravagance, and yet was thrifty and 
hard-working. A man of keen intelligence, he was quick 
to discover what was {x)ssible and advantageous; at the 
same time he was quite prepared to cast all consideration 
aside and wreck everything when honor or pride were at 
stake. 

Such were most of the other leading men of his day— 
they combined a touchy sensitivity with a keen interest in 
trade and the acquisition of lands. But usually one of these 
opposite qualities came to predominate in time. In Simo 
they were sundered, each by itself, as if he were two differ- 
ent people, vying with one another on and off. He passion- 
ately loved his sons, as most Montenegrins do; but he 
could be rough with them. When they gfrew up and had 
finished their schooling, they had the deepest respect for 
his fatherly care, for his intelligence and his adroitness, 
but they feared his quick-tempered, haughty dis{X)sition. 

In the battle of Mojkovac his inn served as a meeting 
place for officers. It would have been exposed to fire if the 
Austrians had managed to establish themselves on the 
Mojkovac heights and aim their artillery at it. But it was 
im]x)ssible to settle on Mojkovac; the windows and floors 
of the watchtower had been looted already and there was 
little in the way of houses— two or three log huts. The Mos- 



lems had fled from it and the Monteneg^ns had not yet 
dug themselves in properly. 

On this Christmas Eve, after their conference with the 
Serdar, the officers gathered in Simo’s inn, waiting for 
Medenica to return and discuss with them the details of 
the next day’s counterattack. Also, it was easier for them 
to keep in touch with their units from there, and they 
could drink and have a snack. 

Nobody got drunk. There were no drunkards among 
them. Nevertheless, a certain intoxication did g^ip them, 
and that not merely from a restlessness before action, in 
the face of death. 

Hard words and solemn thoughts strove against each 
other. Words blazed like fire, thoughts flashed out. But no 
one drew pistol or sword. Their sheathed weapons were 
kept for the morrow and for some later, inevitable, and 
more proper encounter. There were pistols of all kinds; 
the swords were Russian, heavy, and in black leather scab- 
bards, hung over the greatcoats, which had likewise come 
from Russia. But it did not matter where the arms had 
come from. Any weapon was good and welcome if it would 
kill when there was killing to be done. 

Was that the beginning of the battle among the Monte- 
negrins themselves? 

All battles begin first of all among those who then have 
to wage them against the enemy. 
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The quarrel among the officers was all the more vehe- 
ment in that it was conducted piecemeal: a sentence oi a 
written instruction to an orderly followed by the answer 
to one’s adversary. 

As always on such occasions, the ringleaders were few— 



Stojan and MaSan. And Petar 2 urid, a lieutenant o£ the Re- 
serve, also took a lively part, but in a different way from 
the other two— leisurely and, as it were, casually, inci- 
dentally. He was a frank, cheerful fellow by nature, though 
not a boisterous one. He, too, was of the younger men who 
had had their education abroad— if Belgrade and Serbia 
were to be counted as foreign parts— and had been gripped 
by the movement for parliamentary liberties and for union 
with Serbia. 

These two ideas, freedom and union, were one at the 
time in the minds of these young Montenegrins, since 
Serbia was a constitutional country, and ore of the most 
democratic in the world at that, while Montenegro was an 
absolute monarchy, all the more senseless and ridiculous 
because it boasted of its patriarchal character. They knew, 
of course, that the two ideas were not identical. The union- 
ist movement had proclaimed itself before Serbia became 
democratic and anti-Austrian. Democracy had given this 
movement a new impulse and a new significance. 

Petar belonged to the school of thought that wanted 
union both for its own sake and for that of liberty, and 
even identified the two. Arrested and sentenced for his be- 
liefs, he was released with other political offenders before 
the 1912 war. It was a fine gesture of the old Montenegrin 
King to release his opponents to fight for their homeland. 
In the war with Turkey Petar started as a private; but 
wars foll<»wed one after another and dragged on, and effi- 
cient men were scarce, so he was promoted to the rank of 
an officer. 

The confusion among the Montenegrin authorities over 
the Au.strian war did not .surprise him. He knew well, with 
the unerring knowledge that comes from one's own painful 
experience, how ruthless, violent, and selfish Montcnegi'in 
officialdom had liecome. He got to know its bad side, its 
essence, in its prisons— the place where every government 
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and every system shows itself as it is, with no adornments 
and no big words, without its past glories or its future 
ideals, through the daily contact between prisoners and 
jailers. Such were the dungeons of Jusova^a at Podgorica, 
a prison inherited from the Turks, hot in summer and 
dank in winter, filthy and bug-ridden and without a scrap 
of sun, with forty-jx>und fetters, a morsel of corn and a 
crock of water, with no beds, no medicine, and no doctors, 
with illiterate military policemen as warders and semi- 
literate officers, and both, seniors and subordinates alike, 
heated and drunk with bacon, mutton, brandy, violence, 
and sound sleep, experts at waving his treason under his 
nose night and day, at teaching him how to circle the prison 
yard and behave resptectfully to them and to love his coun- 
try, which for them was identical with the ruler’s omnip 
otence and with themselves. All of them were prepared to 
justify and extol as the highest wisdom the ruler's begging 
of aid from Russia, Austria. Turkey, or wherever he could 
get it, and at the same time to cry shame on 2urid as a 
mercenary because he loved Serbia and felt it to be his own 
country and wanted, unconditionally, the union of all 
Serbs. In Montenegro, where blows and abuse were consid- 
ered grievous and unforgivable insults, it had since 1909 
been the custom to employ wet ropes, jack boots, and rifle 
butts in the interrogation of political offenders, to pull 
noses and mustaches, to curse fathers and grandfathers. He 
could not feel surprise at anything that might be done by 
an authority that neither knew nor desired any other end 
than the continuance of its own f)ower. 

But in this dispute, too, he was aloof. It was not that 
he was afraid; he was that sort of man, reserved and un- 
communicative. Tall, thin, and stiff, with broad, slightly 
stooping shoulders, large fists, and long, sinewy legs, he 
gave the impression of being one of those strong men who 
are reluctant to exert their strength. His brown hair and 
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his thin mustaches had blond streaks in them, his eyes were 
yellowish brown, his features gentle; he could have been 
taken for a mild man were it not for his thin, pale, tightly 
pressed lips. He spoke little and deliberately, especially 
when the talk was of politics. He had learned to be care- 
ful of what he said, a hard and grievous lesson for a talka- 
tive man such as he had once been. 

He was doing now the obvious and practicable thing— 
fighting with all his heart against the Austrians. The ideal 
of union shone out for him after the fail of Serbia with an 
even lovelier, more tragic brilliance. But union did not 
seem to have become any more unattainable because of 
Serbia’s ruin, although he was quite unable to explain to 
himself why. Of course it was not merely because he had 
faith— men cannot exist unless they have faith— but he felt 
that the forces of the Serbian nation were not exhausted in 
spite of the app>alling losses and collapse of Serbia. They 
consisted, as it were, not in the number of fighting men, 
but in a relentless resistance. 

But however deeply this faith— or, rather, this sentiment 
of the nation’s strength— was rooted in him and, in some 
obscure way, justified, he had, too, a belief in democracy 
which was no less naive and sincere. He had in his head a 
mixture of what he had acquired— Western liberal doc- 
trines and Serbian ptarliamentarianism- and what he had 
inherited— the patriarchal harmony and equality of the 
family group and the tribe. This mixture did not strike 
him as either unnatural or artificial. He was deeply con- 
vinced that the Serbs were demtx:rats by nature, so to 
speak, and that outside influences alone, combined with 
the selfishness of certain individuals, particularly rulers, 
were to blame if there had not always been freedom in the 
Serbian states. As soon as the Serbian nation grew strong 
and united, people would yield to their natural inclination 
for freedom and all denials of freedom would cease to exist. 
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Although he had passed through prisons— or perhaps be- 
cause he had— and had learned there that every ideal, once 
realized, loses its ideal quality and is usually transformed 
into a monstrosity and a tyranny, he still held to his convic- 
tion that freedom— parliamentary democracy— could settle 
everything, since it sprang from the natural desire of hu- 
man communities for diversity and competition and made 
possible their unimpeded, inevitable progfress. Although he 
knew from his own experience that the Serbian nation and 
especially the Montenegrins were practically devoid of any 
civic conscience and democratic traditions and how easily 
—even with what cowardice— they surrender to strong gov- 
ernment, still he maintained all the more obstinately that 
for Serbs, for Yugoslavs, liberal parliamentary democracy 
was not only the best, but the only, solution. 

In fact, he himself felt an inexhaustible love and re- 
sfject for people, so that these moral principles were in- 
terwoven with his political views and were even trans- 
formed into them without his realizing it. His own inner 
need to be good and well disposed to other human beings 
he understood as the natural need of humans to be free 
and respected. And since he lived in a period when his 
countrymen were struggling for liberation and union, his 
moral attitude and his views harmonized with the nation's 
interest and aims and with his own partiality for them. 
Therefore he was always amazed when confronted with a 
Serb who was indifferent toward democracy as he under- 
stood it. 

In his private life Petar was the same. He loved 

his wife, a Serbian girl, devotedly and with deep respect; 
but he did not avoid intimacy with other women, of course, 
if it was a question of genuine, overwhelming pa.ssion. He 
saw no incompatibility in this: one was love and marriage, 
and the other was a wider, fuller dispensation of love. He 
was quick to form close and devoted friendships with 
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people of similar outlook, and it was with pain and deep 
shock that he parted company with them as soon as their 
views ceased to coincide. 

He was now deputizing for his battalion commander, 
MaliSa Petrovi<^, an elderly man, uneducated and semi- 
literate, who had acquired his rank and position by heredi- 
tary right in his clan. Except for his personal bravery, 
MaliSa was unfit to command the unit. He was, in fact, an 
officer of the so<alled National Army, which dated from 
before the time when a cadre of regular officers and lead- 
ers, having education of a sort, began to be formed and 
when men began to be given systematic instruction. 

MaliSa was in many respects conscious of his own limita- 
tions. He took his second-in-command around with him 
everywhere, and even called him his son: “Look here, Pero 
my son, you’ll do this better than I, Pero my son.” Still, 
even if he was incapable of training or administering the 
unit, when it came to a battle MaliSa could do some things 
better than anybody else. He was bony and somewhat short 
of stature, with thick grizzled mustaches which he allowed 
to droop in disarray. At the toughest moments in action, 
he would shout to the battalion with his penetrating voice, 
unexpectedly powerful for such a meager frame; Vie would 
call on his company commanders loudly by name, entreat- 
ing and rallying them with old-style, peculiarly Monte- 
negrin expressions, which were beginning to sound ridicu- 
lous, particularly in the army. 

A strange special relationship sprang up bettveen Petar 
and MaliSa. A passionate and unhesitating suppiorter of 
everything pertaining to the ruler and everything that 
came from his entourage, Mali§a had at first regarded Petar 
as a secret conspirator and as a traitor to the centuries-old 
struggle for Serb liberation. But Petar’s behavior in action 
quickly taught him that Petar was a good Montenegrin 
and Serb, though an opponent of the dynasty. MaliSa had 
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to reject the thought of treason in connection with this 
man who never flinched at death and had no other dream 
but the Serb dream. Gradually, in the light of life’s realities 
and in contact with the living man, he gained confidence 
in Petar in all that related to the war, action in the field, 
and military leadership; but he remained on his guard— 
a confidential whisf>er had come to him from above— about 
his second-in-command’s attitude toward the dynasty. 

It took time for Petar, too, to understand his com- 
mander. Every thought in MaliSa’s head was crammed with 
Serb aspirations. But he did not have the modern idea of a 
nation, only something instinctive— a spirit, a passion, in- 
herited from the ancient past with the language and its 
ballads, something by which he lived and which would live 
on in him until he handed it on uncontaminatcd to his 
children, 

Petar himself had known this kind of Serb sentiment in 
earlier days, but his long and close contact with Maliila 
enabled him to grasp the depth and meaning of it. Al- 
though he himself was passionately devoted to the Serb 
and Yugoslav Idea, Petar felt that this illiterate, coarse, 
crafty, and vain old man, quite at sea in the modern world, 
was more deeply and completely imbued with the .Serb 
Idea than he was. To Malisa this idea was not a set of ac- 
quired notions; still less was it a policy applicable at this 
or that time. It was the man himself, as he lived, thought, 
and acted. If it came to proving their Serb convictions 
under torture, Petar felt, he himself would be ready to Lay 
down his life deliberately, but for MaliSa a question of de- 
liberate resistance or the like would never ari.se: he would 
consider it natural to die for his belief, as people live and 
as they die in general. 

Petar’s Serb convictions were the highest pr)ssible con- 
scious moral duty— a sacred obligation. MaliSa slept and 
woke as a Serb. His Serb convictions were neither an ethic 



nor a duty; they were just something that every living Serb 
ought to have, whereas a duty was something that came by 
habit and instruction, something he was ordered to do and 
was not dishonorable, and that therefore had to be carried 
out. 

From this g^rowing acquaintance with each other through 
the hardship® of war, their relationship develop)ed. MaliSa 
forbore to touch on Petar’s antagonism, as Petar did on 
MaliSa’s attachment, to the dynasty and its p)olicy. Working 
together on what was common to them both gradually led 
them even to make jokes at the expense of what stood be- 
tween them. 

For this reason their part in the dispute was neither fiery 
nor significant. The two of them had no unsettled ac- 
counts, either with each other or with any of the rest. 
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Stojan and MaSan had no grounds for quarrel either; 
but both of them, in the g;rip of political passion, believed 
that they had some, and even many, reasons for quarrel- 
ing. What is more, they felt at times that their quarrel arose 
from p>ersonal wrongs and was inflamed by them. Their 
former friendship, which had been known in the whole 
region, turned during these last few years into an intoler- 
ance so rabid that their former intimacy seemed like mere 
hypocrisy. 

From fathers who bad been renowned heroes, they had 
inherited both their heroism and their friendship. MaSan’s 
father had been a captain of frontiersmen. On his raids into 
Turkey he had found supp>ort and shelter with Stojan’s 
father, a well-to-do farmer of a rebellious tempjer, who 
help}ed in the secret slaughter of Turks. Just before the 
war of 1876, he op>enly raised a revolt in his district. 
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wiped out the begs and the Turkish authorities, and him- 
self assumed the captaincy of the region, at first to spur into 
rebellion, and later on to restrain, p>easants who had grown 
used to an unbridled liberty. 

The comradeship, the brotherhood, indeed, of the 
fathers had drawn together the two sons, as if they had 
been of the same family; and thereafter, quite irrespective 
of their fathers, the ties between them grew closer and 
closer. They were inseparable at the School for Noncom- 
missioned Officers in Cetinje, and their friendship had 
been especially reinforced by joint expeditions on leave, 
by boyish confidences and incitements. Later on, in their 
homes, which were again inseparable although so far apart, 
there came common joys and sorrows— marriages, births, 
and deaths— which brought them still closer. Even their 
separation in the service could not w'eaken their friend- 
ship. Stojan became a frontier officer in his home district; 
but the less often they saw each other, the more their 
friendship blazed up again at each new meeting. It became 
something of a legend, and people were amazed if on a 
market day or holiday they met one without the other. 

The deterioration in their relationship was not .sudden, 
and admitting it to themselves was an agonizing process. 

Looking bark, it seemed to Stojan that Ma§an had always 
been slow and susceptible to every influence from ('.etinje, 
even when not in accord with them. He remembered a 
number of statements and incidents that confirmed this. 
No, it could not be said that he had been a bootlicker, but 
he had considered the men at the top wise and had thought 
it his duty as an officer to obey and his duty as a man not 
to stand apart from the majority. To Ma.san, on the other 
hand, it was now clear that in Stojan, so hasty and impetu- 
ous in everything, there had always been .something un- 
stable, not to say fickle and heedless. True, their friend- 
ship had been unselfish and powerful; but there it was, 
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and Stojan would not, or could not, sacrifice to it a single 
particle of his opinions. 

Until the time of those unfortunate political trials, the 
first at Cetinje in 1908 and the second at KolaSin, the dif- 
ferences between them had scarcely been noticeable. Stojan 
would fasten onto some fact relating to the court or its 
entourage— some unreasonably arbitrary act of the King’s 
or the threats or overtures of one of the young princes 
conveyed by his bodyguards to some woman widely known 
to be beautiful. MaSan did not contest, nor did he approve, 
such proceedings, but he considered them to be mere in- 
significant trifles compared with what the dynasty and the 
ruler had achieved and had still to achieve for Montenegro 
and the Serb cause. Differences were freely expressed; each 
brought out his thoughts and comments before the other. 
This was not because freedom of sjjeech was growing in 
Montenegro: on the contrary, there was not the least hope 
that King Nikola would achieve greatness by renouncing 
his absolute power. The two men knew each other so well 
that there was no tpiestion of betrayal, even if they ex- 
pressed their most secret thoughts. 

But their different attitudes did not make any really 
serious breach in their friendship until the “Bombs Case.” 
The trial of this case at Cetinje parted them with a blade 
of ice, although they had already been separated and grown 
distant because of the Kolasin case. 

To the young Montenegrins educated at Belgrade under 
the leadership of the bold and inspiring Marko Dakovic, 
the idea quickly came that the despotism and selfishness of 
the Petrovic dynasty in Montenegro were a hindrance to 
the unification of all Serbs and all Yugoslavs. This was 
emphasized at that time because Turkey was still in the 
Balkans and lay between the two Serb Balkan states, while 
Austria had already settled in Bosnia and was determined 
to stifle any longings for Serbian unification because they 
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were bound to strike at Austria’s own internal weakness. 
Movements had already started for the separation of the 
Serbs and Croats from Austria, and even of the Slovenes 
and other Slavs. In addition, Belgrade was democratically 
minded, with extremely active conspiratorial organizations, 
which the government tolerated and at times even egged 
on. 

A group of youths had sent bombs to Cetinje to be used 
in attacks on the court and government. It was all organ- 
ized in a naive and makeshift manner and seemed more an 
outburst of youthful spleen than a deep-laid operation. 
The bombs were discovered, and hit, so to speak, the rela- 
tions between Belgrade and Cetinje. Vienna, with its spies, 
its diplomats, and its press, quickly threw itself into this 
breach, aiding Cetinje against Belgrade. Cetinje, isolated 
and indignant, did not reject this ill-intentioned siip|X)rt. 
Passions and controversies flared up. No one was executed, 
but the court camarilla magnified the Bombs Case to put 
an end to the liberties already granted, while Austria- 
Hungjary did likewise, not only in order to strike at the 
Yugoslav movement, but in order to strengthen its influ- 
ence over the Montenegrin authorities. 

Stojan did not defend the attempt itself or its perpe- 
trators, although he, too, had been dazzled by Dakovid’s 
brilliance. But he blamed the court for the pro-Austrian 
and anti-Serb feeling which this occasion had brought 
clearly to light. Nobody had the right to be anti-Serb; 
otherwise the attempt itself could be given a justification. 
MaSan, on the other hand, was shocked by the patriotism 
of Serbs who wished to undermine the most patriotically 
Serb of ruling houses. 

Their opposed standpoints at once took on a moral 
aspect. Surely the court had a right, to the best of its ability 
and even with the help of Vienna, to protect itself from 
crime? How could one Serb, fighting against another, rely 
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on the help of his bitterest enemy, who was engaged in 
rooting up the Serb and Yugoslav creed and race? 

And Ma$an suddenly realized how great, how fatal Sto- 
jan’s chief weakness was— his passion for women, which 
until then had struck MaSan as trifling and even as attrac- 
tive and human. Not only could Stojan not resist a pretty 
woman, but if he could not get a pretty one, he would 
take anyone he could get. Tall, with well-braced limbs, a 
|X)werful chest, a long, muscular neck, he appealed to 
women, to Montenegrin women. He was conscious of his 
charm, and he proceeded at once to tell a woman of his 
desire for her, without fear and without hesitation. Not 
just MaSan, but other men, too, even better-looking men 
than Stojan, were amazed at the speed with which Stojan 
became friendly with women and conquered them. Was 
not this flirtatious dispiosition of Stojan’s an obvious con- 
firmation of his fickle character, of his {political instability? 

On his side, Stojan began to see in MaSan— that short, 
freckled, fair-haired young man, who concealed under a 
cover of honorable conduct and aloofness his inability to 
win a woman, to enjoy the sweetest of the p>assions and to 
rejoice in God’s noblest creation— a weakling and a coward. 
Wasn’t this reserve toward women a further confirmation 
of his lack of courage in facing the truth and acknowledg- 
ing that the court, and the ruler, too, were stuck in the 
anti-Serb bog, to the shame of Montenegro and of their 
own past? 

And once they began revising and reappraising their 
thinking, a new and different picture emerged. 

The KolaSin affair involved the plotting of a rebellion. 
It was not more efficiently or skillfully planned than the 
plot in the Bombs Case. The organization was uncovered 
right at the beginning. Stojan, with enthusiasm, and 
MaSan, unwillingly, took part in the interrogation of the 
suspects. When the five accused men were shot, Stojan was 
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horrified, while MaSan held that the sentence had been in- 
evitable, but too severe. Heading their respective units on 
the way back from the execution, which they had both at- 
tended on orders, they were either silent or else turned 
the conversation to other matters, feeling, indeed knowing 
without a word spoken, that the firing squads that morn- 
ing had shot down their own friendship as well. 

Time dragged on for them with agonizing slowness. Yet 
Stojan was surprised when, after less than an hour's ride 
down the Tara, they arrived at MaSan 's home; it was as if 
he were there for the first time and as if the journey had 
been completed too quickly. 

From that side of the river, MaSan’s house, in a garden 
above the village, looked yellow. Stojan found the memory 
of it at once dear and painful. They halted at the rock 
above the bridge. Here the road divided— over the bridge 
to MaSan’s village, down the Tara to Stojan’s house. The 
thought came into Stojan’s mind: I can’t ever remember 
coming this way without turning off to MaSan’s house. 
And now he seems to be hesitating whether to invite me, 
and I don’t even feel like visiting! 

The Tara ran beneath them now with a murmuring at 
its falls and dark-blue p>atches in its eddies; the day was 
clear and the hilltops were green against the sky. Stojan 
saw their friendship now as a blue and shining day like 
this. Yet at the same time this glorious day, the clear river, 
the clear sky, and the green clashed with the morning’s 
execution and added to the torment it had created in him. 

MaSan was indeed hesitating, but only, as he explained 
later, for fear that he would make things worse for his 
friend in this unsettled mood if he did not leave him to 
master his distress by himself. Nevertheless, he did, in the 
end, invite him. 

Stojan declined without hesitation. "I can’t. I’m in a 
hurry. I’ve a lot of work to do at home, and there’s the 
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frontier duty, as you know." He shook the reins for his 
horse to go on, but the animal refused— he was used to turn- 
ing off to MaSan’s house. At one and the same time Stojan 
became aware that he had not told the truth and that he 
ought to say: “How can I come? Everything seems bloody 
to me— you and the earth and the sky. I hated myself, too, 
when 1 saw those poor fellows shot down this morning at 
Breza. Did you hear them, MaSan, hailing the Serb Idea 
and Montenegro?” 

As if he heard nothing, MaSan invited him again: “Do 
come. Hasn’t my house always been yours?” But getting no 
reply, he suddenly, almost angrily, led his horse down the 
cobbles and onto the bridge. 

Stojan spurred his horse as if flying from something 
fearful. He dashed out of the gorge and in a moment found 
himself in a little valley. The gentle tapping of the horse’s 
hoofs, the gfreen of the meadow, and the pale blue of the 
sky down the river in the cleft of the hill struck his eye and 
jolted him to his senses. He shivered, and something hard, 
hot, and painful tightened in his belly. He pulled up the 
horse and looked across the river after Ma§an, who had 
already crossed the bridge and was climbing up the slope, 
riding at ease. He stood out very clearly, on his white 
horse, against the green hillside. Would he turn? Would 
he wave a greeting? 

Ma§an did not look back. 

Stojan journeyed on for four hours, down the river, 
every bend of which he knew and always rediscovered with 
fresh joy. He met faces known and unknown, he stopped 
at inns, drank, treated, but later on he could not remember 
either where he had been or what he had seen— an un- 
known land, strange people. An old friendship had 
crumbled within him, and the whole of his youth, trans- 
forming the joy and brightness of memories into pain and 
shame; a whole world had been overturned from its foun- 
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dations— his world, the world in which he had believed in 
spite of its hiilings. It would mend, it would be better. But 
now Serbs were at odds with each other. Good Serbs were 
dying at Serb hands. And MaSan was on the other side— 
with the criminals. 

Ma$an could not settle down at his farm that day, al- 
though he loved working there. He did not notice his wife 
or his children or his neighbors; he could find no pteace, no 
work on which he could dwell. They thought he was rest- 
less after witnessing the executions, although he was no 
longer thinking of them. He made up his mind for the 
hundredth time: But Stojan has betrayed our friendship, 
trampled on the allegiance of our fathers and of the whole 
of our youth. He is simply distorted. And as for those 
women of his, it’s just common loose living. 

Mountains don’t come together after they have sepa- 
rated; nor do people. Each keeps to his own. 

No one knew the real reasons for their estrangement, 
and they kept silent, saying neither good nor bad things 
about each other. The wars tossed them in different direc- 
tions but brought them together in battle. Such encounters 
were cold, as if they were ashamed of their former love. 
When their battalions had to co-operate, they made con- 
spicuous efforts to help each other. 

Stojan did not become a rebel. He withdrew into him- 
self and carried out his duty in an impetuous, uncon- 
trollable way. But from the day of that fatal upheaval— 
that bright day of the executions, with its events and its 
consequences— thoughts had taken shape in his mind that 
war and action and the misfortunes of Serbia had further 
sharpjened and that now, on the eve of battle, came pour- 
ing forth in naked passion and pure bitterness of heart. 

Something similar, although of a different nature, was 
happening to MaSan. 

The war had finally driven them into fighting not merely 
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shoulder to shoulder, but hand in hand, to mingle their 
blood, in the frost and the snowdrifts, in the ultimate 
battle for the last scrap of Serb soil. 

If it had not been for this Serb Idea and if this had not 
been its decisive moment, they would have gone on help- 
ing each other coolly and conscientiously as they had done 
before. But was it in fact only the Serb Idea that was at 
stake for Cetinje, for Stojan, for MaSan, and for the refugee 
Serbian government? 


8 

This could be said, and was said, in sum, by Captain and 
Battalion Commander Stojan Stankovid, at Terid’s inn, on 
Christmas Eve: 

"I am a soldier and a Serb. 

"It would be suilicient to say that I am one of these two 
things, since whoever is not a soldier today is not a Serb. 

“I shall do iny duty as I always have, and I shall let no 
man's foot tread before mine where men struggle for life. 
But I should like to know, I have a right to know, as I am 
wading deep into the deadly hre, do the leading men at 
Cetinje think that they are fighting to the last? Are they 
capable of appreciating the fearful glory and disaster of 
Serbia, or must we strew BjelaSica here with corp>ses just 
to raise the price for the striking of a shameful bargain 
with Austria? 

“I know that a soldier may not, must not, ask questions. 
And 1 have not done it through so many battles. But we 
have reached a point where we are dying for we know not 
whom or what. For Montenegro, for the Serb cause! So 
long as it is not to aid a settlement with the foreignerl Now 
I must ask the question, even though I know there is no 
answer. 1 am leading my fellow clansmen, men of Serb 
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blood, to the slaughter, and I am tom by doubts, not that 
their blood may be shed in vain— human blood is never 
shed in vain— but that their blood may be used to smooth 
the path to betrayal. 

“What is the Austrian, what is the Magyar, compared 
with home-bred villainy? 

“What is sweeter than to tear the life out of the enemy, 
to dance over his dead body, get drunk on his blood? Yet I 
would sooner draw my sword and turn my guns on our 
enemies at home, on the renegades who lead us into this 
dance of death to save their own shameful authority and 
their rotten rule so that they might foul the Serb name 
over and over again with their 'treachery. A spoonful of 
traitor’s blood would be sweeter to me at tomorrow’s 
Christmas communion than to have another Danube full 
of German and Hungarian blood all the way from Vienna 
and Pest to Belgrade. 

“Are we accursed, above every other nation, that we can 
never be without our traitors? 

“Why must a Serb be such a brute as to trample on 
everything men hold sacred as soon as he smells power and 
riches? 

“I have no more trust in God or Heaven. They would 
by now have had mercy on us and opened the bottomless 
pit beneath everything that bore the Serb name, so as not 
to make our name a word of reproach before the world, 
and allow the enemy to gloat over our shame. 

"What is justice when one cannot reach it? What is truth 
when it remains unknown? What use is the sun when it 
warms only dishonored slaves? 

“All this plotting is going on in the darkness of eclipse. 
There is whispering on all sides. We know nothing, we 
can do nothing. 

“There is no choice but to grapple with the Austrians 



tomorrow and acquit ourselves well on these hills, so that 
at least it will be known that Montenegro did not give in 
without a fight. 

“You trust in the ruler’s good sense to devise how best 
we can survive for a time and save a foot’s span of Serb 
earth, so that the fire on the Serb hearth is not put out 
after having been kept alight with so much toil and pain 
after five centuries of slavery. The Serbs begin to be split 
into pieces; but who can split his own soul? If the Serbs 
had gone to sleep in the monasteries and towns of Mon- 
tenegro, they would have ceased to exist. What are the 
Serbs without Serbia, without Bosnia, without the Vojvo- 
dina? What are they without the Serb Idea? A mass of 
nameless, fettered slaves. 

“Do not have vain hopes. Once the Austrian has set his 
power in motion, he will not allow the Cetinje leaders to 
cheat him and p>arade their Serb Idea. Not under any cir- 
cumstances will he let them be Serbs. He has his own idea, 
and there is no room in it for Serb poachers and intruders. 

“Let the man who was not born a coward show to- 
morrow who and what he is. Let it be seen who sucked in 
the Serb spirit with his mother’s milk. 

“And if it were not for tomorrow’s debt, which I have to 
settle, I would not be settling accounts here with my 
brothers— who are no brothers— to see which of us is a 
better Serb and whose eyes are steadier before the rifles 
and swords. 

“I know that this is no dance with the girls. And I know, 
too, what you have to say against me on that score. I have 
danced with them, and I shall dance again; I am a man 
and I shall stay one. I never took a girl without her otvn 
consent. They say I am like a bull on the battlefield. Let 
me bel Better a bull for a year than a cow for a century. 
I can only be a Serb and a hero. Everything I am is plain 
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for all to see. and let it be seen! I am as I am. I enjoy my- 
self and I fight; I live while I draw breath; I am a Serb of 
flesh and blood. And I am glad to be like that. 

“There are no two roads for me; I shall trample every- 
thing that stands in the way of the Serb cause and glory. 
God created me to live and enjoy myself as a man, and to 
fight as a Serb; and 1 cannot do otherwise.” 

And these were the words of MaSan Jankovid: 

“What is the Serb cause without Serbs, without our own 
land, without our own rulers and leaders? What has it 
been in the past, and what would it be in the future? It 
would be neither slavery nor a grave with no prayer read 
over it. Someone has to preserve the Idea. There can be no 
Serb Idea without living people. 

“I, too, say it would be better for our name and our Idea 
to perish than for us to behave shamefully. Let the Aus- 
trian find how narrow the gates of Montenegro are. What 
he wins by the sword let him keep by it. But not every- 
thing human is for the sword to win and keep. 

“There is nothing shameful in giving way for a time be- 
fore force. What is shameful is to surrender one’s soul, to 
give in to force; but an honorable withdrawal is not shame- 
ful. 

“Cetinje could not betray the Serb cause, even if it 
wanted to, because then there would be no Cetinje. What- 
ever Cetinje does, it still thinks in the Serb way. The mon- 
archy cannot betray Montenegro without renouncing its 
own crown. Each one of us can betray only himself. 

“Harebrained and unclean though the Petrovi<^ dynasty 
may be, there is no one else today who could speak and act 
in the Serb name. It is in them now that the Serb race 
breathes and lives. 

“Who knows whether Serbia will ever revive? But if we 
survive, the Serb race will survive. Let one inch of Serb 



land stay free, and the Serbs will live again and go on liv- 
ing. But we can only go on living on honorable terms. 
Montenegro and shameful slavery cannot join hands. 

“Serbia’s ideas are not the only Serb ideas. Are we not 
Serbs, tod? Did not our own ruler plunge into this war in 
the name of the Serbs and for Serbia’s sake? Was not more 
than half of Serbia settled from here? To be a Serb is not 
any man’s heritage to claim as he pleases. It is a life of toil 
among these rocks. 

“If fighters are needed, are we not here? 

“If we are united, why should it be under their leader- 
ship? 

“If misfortune has kept us divided ever since Kosovo, 
let brothers come together as brothers, let there not be an 
elder or a younger. 

“We will not refuse the Serb’s way of martyrdom. But 
let us first consecrate this rocky ground with our blood in 
the hope of preserving it as a refuge for the Serbs? Once 
before the spark of Serb life fled here and revived. In this 
place the Serbs haltered their ill fortune. Here they purged 
and hallowed themselves in their own blood. 

“This is the altar and the eyrie of the Serbs. In this place 
the Serb sun never sets. 

“But I am afraid that many have taken this path not for 
the sake of the Serb cause, nor for the sake of Serbia, but 
for the sake of those who do not care if this last refuge of 
the Serbs is destroyed. 

“So long as there is a Montenegro, there will be a Serb 
people. 

“I, too, am a living man. I have joys of my own. My 
home is dear t.) me, and the field below it and the moun- 
tain above it, and the speech of my people and my brothers. 

“But let us see who is a Serb, a Montenegrin, whose 
name shall ride the sea of blood during tomorrow’s trial. 

“Come what may, 1 know what I shall do: 1 shall spare 





neither them nor myself and grudge nothing I have to give. 
It will be better this Avay both for the Serb cause and for 
Cetinje, and their will has been mine, too. 

“It is not easy to be a Serb; there is no end to Serb suf- 
fering and affliction. This is no dance with the girls, but a 
death grapple of men and nations. Let us put ourselves to 
the test in it and take the measure of ourselves as Serbs 
and as men. 

“And we must put our trust in God, too. He will help 
the man who is brave and good.” 
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And Petar Zuric said; 

“The time has come when the Yugoslavs can no longer 
survive in separation. What are we, even if we come to- 
gether in one piece, with one spirit, in the face of the 
powers that today carve up the world like a cake? We still 
have both feet in the Middle Ages; we are still strumming 
our ballads in the shadow of German airplanes and in the 
face of German guns. Well, if we were to take off and 
throw away everything that was not homemade, we would 
be stark naked and without a knife at our belts to cut our 
own throats with. It’s not much better with Serbia either: 
they have bacon and grain, just as they had in Tsar Lazar’s 
time. Otherwise they have no more than we have. And we 
must have what the rest have if we want to survive as a 
nation and not be somebody else’s hired help. 

“We have not yet hoisted ourselves out of peasant san- 
dals and leggings, but we stay divided. The distance from 
the sea to the Danube is not as great as the folk .song says. 
Not until we unite from the mountains of Slovenia to the 
Maritsa will our little state be able to resist trouble and 
poverty and greed. 
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“We know neither our own strength nor our weakness. 

"I don’t want to hear of a Serb Idea that does not mean 
freedom for the people. Why be a Serb if one cannot be a 
man? And why have a state if it is not to be the center 
post around which the whole Serb race turns? 

“History is on the move. Earlier it flashed like lightning 
on Lovden, now it is centering on Serbia. Serbia has been 
made captive, but its faith and its martyrdom have en- 
lightened the world— that much we could and did gfive 
mankind. Serbia, in its true essence, has already risen from 
the grave. 

“The Serb feeling of the Serbs is not moie Serb than 
that of others; but Serbia, even trodden down, is still the 
center jxjst around which everything turns. We have no 
other. We must go with Serbia, even against our will, if we 
want the Serbs and Yugoslavs to survive. If that is what we 
wanti We must stand among the other nations so that our 
own jjeople may be heard. 

"Serbia’s misfortune has been its inability to turn great 
dreams into action. It has had heroes and martyrs— and 
there are plenty of them today. But there are no rank-and- 
file workers for a great cause. Everything great is created 
by small people and in a small way; but once they have 
created it, they become great. 

“Well, if we had luck and judgment, the Serbs would be 
shedding their blood heie with us. Instead, they passed 
through Montenegfro like a foreign army through a foreign 
country— we did not welcome them and they did not stop. 

“What is not bought with blood does not hold. 

“Now, we hT c battles before us, and not just one battle 
of Kolubara »i one battle of Mojkovac, but hundreds of 
them. Our history is just beginning, and our thinking and 
our poetry. Those who survive will live to see what no one 
ever dreamed of— the Serb cause and the Yugoslav cause 
and human freedom all united. 



“If only there were as much intelligence as there is hero- 
isml As much unity as there is quarrelingl As many liber- 
ators as rulers! 

“What petty grievances we argue over! Should Nikola’s 
sword take precedence over the beard of Serbia’s Prime 
Minister? And at a time like this— when Serbia is gone and 
Montenegro is gr>ing. Indeed, one might believe that the 
Serbs were bewitched. 

“Every man has something to regfret before he dies; but 
a man would not be a man, he could not survive, if he were 
to sacrifice his ideals to mere existence. It is hard to be a 
Serb, but nice. A fine death is greater, less burdensome, 
than life. 

“A desperate fight, a senseless fight, the last fight! But 
then, do men fight because it is wise to fight? Why do they 
fight, for what? Will they save or aid what they want— the 
Montenegrin state? No. Well then, it is for honor or glory. 
For ideals. The only realities at this moment. But does 
reason rule the world? Fighting is senseless. One might 
fight for one’s life perhaps. And perhaps for ideals among 
mankind. Is man’s mind given him to plan senseless con- 
flicts? Have not all Serbian battles been battles of despair, 
forced uf>on us? All for the pure ideal. 

“This is the most senseless, most idealistic battle of all. 

“A strange destiny, to be an unlucky people with a great 
spirit. A pteople who reckon their defeats as victories. A 
people who celebrate their defeats. A people who sing 
songs of their defeats. 

“That is the Serbian Idea. A song of misfortune. How 
long must it be so? 

“We are the Serb people at this instant, on these blood- 
soaked mountain ridges. The thing we desire most, and 
the thing we can do, awaits us here. The thing we have 
to do.” 

And this is what Malila Petrovid said: 
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“I am a Serb, a Montenegrin. I am a Serb because I am 
a Montenegrin. I do not say that there are no other Serbs 
elsewhere— ill fortune has scattered us in every direction — 
but I am as I am. I am not a Montenegrin because I am a 
Serb, but a Serb because I am a Montenegrin. We Mon- 
tenegrins are the salt of the Serbs. All the strength of the 
Serbs is not here, but their soul is. You may kill me, chop 
me in pieces, pound me and reduce me to powder, but 
what is Serb in me will remain so long as there is a particle 
of me left. And my Serb thoughts will last as long as my 
heart beats. There are other kinds of Serbs, but we are the 
Serbs from Kosovo who sing and celebrate the misfortunes 
of the Serbs. Wipe away Kosovo from the Serb mind and 
soul, and we are no more. There are no more Serbs. 

“Kosovo, Kosovol Destiny of the Serbs and their terrible 
place of judgment. If there had been no battle at Kosovo, 
the Serbs would have invented it, for its suffering and for 
its heroism. And now again our rulers and our leaders are 
gouging out each other’s eyes and blackening each other’s 
names. And for what? For power and grandeur— the curse 
of humanity. A great disaster for us all. 

“We are waging a fight with God and the Devil. With 
the world and with ourselves. But to hack at ourselves and 
what is ours appeals to us most. 

“Who are we, what are we? Our chiefs are shepherds and 
plowmen who had their first lick of pleasure and power 
only yesterday. We are ready to draw knives on each other 
today, and tomorrow Mojkovac will enfold us all in a com- 
mon gfrave. 

“Accursed '■ountry, rabble without justicel God forgot 
us and cond« inned us to struggle with ill fortune forever, 
and most of all with the evil in ourselves. What are we 
squabbling about? About wreckage, about power in states 
that are falling to bits and that the foreigner is treading 
underfoot. The Serbs are wrangling over death and about 
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who will first tear the heart out of whom; and tomorrow 
both— all of us down to the last man— will have perished or 
fallen into captivity. 

"We have no other rule and government than that at 
Cetinje. They are Montenegro today, the primordial Mon- 
tenegrin Serbs. Let us support them so long as God sup- 
ports them. That we can do. And I want to. The Serb peo- 
ple of Montenegro are my p»eople. I know that there are 
^rbs without Montenegro and that there can be no Mon- 
tenegro without Serbs. But for me there can be no Serbs 
w'ithout Montenegro. When Montenegro perishes, I perish 
with it. I can do without my head but I cannot do without 
my soul. I am fighting for what I have. 

“You are evil and accursed, Montenegro, above any 
country in the world: yet even as you are, you are dear to 
me. You have been steep>ed in the blackest evil and in the 
highest good, and they wage in you a fight that never cea.ses. 
Where will you find a man? Here. Where will you find a 
monster? Here. Where will you find a Serb? Here. Where 
will you find a renegade? Here. In you the human race is 
mirrored. 

"Yet almighty God is merciful. He may well guide us 
to uphold the heroism of Kosovo. Let the song of Kosovo 
remain to witness: it cannot die. 

“What have we to differ about? What is here is here. So 
is what we have to do. 

“We are small, we are weak. Worse and stronger enemies 
have trampled on us, but we have never given them our 
soul, nor have we ever surrendered the .Serb Idea. 

“Small and weak. But everything is not numbers and 
force. Guns kill them, the Austrians, too. It is more griev- 
ous for them to die in prosperity than for us in adversity. 

“We shall not spare them, for we spare not ourselves. 
God will help.” 
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The argument was interrupted by the fall of twilight. 
But Stojan knew that the twilight was not the cause; rather, 
Colonel Medenica had returned, accompanied by Major 
Pavlovid, a Serbian artillery commander, and had at once 
begun to discuss the next day’s battle. 

The use of maps and written orders had already been 
introduced into the Montenegrin Army. But on this oc- 
casion the proceedings were more like a consultation, not 
merely because they all knew each other, or because their 
battle stations were as familiar to them as their own farms 
—many of them were from this part of the country and 
felt that they were defending something close to them. 
There must be other reasons behind it. To Stojan this was 
obvious, because even Major Pavlovich and Lieutenant 
Smiljani(f, Serbs and strangers, also brought the same inti- 
macy and familiarity into the discussion. Nor could he 
himself break free of it, although the dispute continued to 
drag on inside him. 

There was something beyond his own will— beyond their 
will, too— that imposed this intimacy on the conference 
about the battle. Was it-perhaps Christmas, which would 
be celebrated the next day in blood? Or the crucial nature 
of the battle? Or the presentiment of inescapable death for 
many of them— many who now sat drinking plum brandy, 
eating bits of cheese and smoked ham, and discussing when 
and from which direction they would strike the Austrians 
and who should come to the aid of whom. 

The absorption, even gravity, with which they ap- 
proached the problem, was most unusual. It was as if this 
grew as their familiarity with each other increased. At the 
end, Medenica defined both: "Strike as one man and as if 
the whole world depended on it." 

It was close to suppertime when they broke up. As soon 
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as he was outside, Stojan stopped to consider: What now? 
Where do we go? The excitement of the quarrel, which he 
had felt until now, began to slacken the moment he 
emerged into the darkness and the snowy whiteness and 
had parted from his antagonists. Anger, distrust, swelling 
words, the clash with friends and with reality— all this 
lightly left him, as if the night, or the Tara, with its even 
sound, had washed it away. 

It was stiU snowing heavily, and some mysterious, soft 
tapping of feet was heard on all sides. Stojan knew that it 
came from troops— their own units, which were concen- 
trating from every direction. \Yho are you? Deserters? Re- 
inforcements? In any case, they had not seen much blood 
so farl Yesterday they had broken through the snowdrifts 
of Sinjajevina and were now pouring out of the village 
toward the bridge. 

Awakened by the darkness, the Tara murmured. What 
was it saying and to whom? In the thick whiteness there 
was no sound of a shot, no light, no human cry. The troojjs 
flowed by with a rustling sound and disappeared into the 
night— rivers, the Tara, many Taras, secret, inscrutable, 
angry. The Austrian troops were concentrating, too- 
tramping softly and rustling like a river. For them it was 
more disagreeable— a strange, rough country, snow. .Snow 
and rugged country, they said, they had in Austria, too, but 
this was a foreign land. And war. War is a .strange land, 
too. Men very quickly get used to it but they never become 
reconciled to it. 

The snow could be .seen falling heavily against the light 
of the inn windows; it might stop before long. Stojan could 
make out those who were leaving, and his thoughts dwelt 
briefly on them. Petar and Maii.^a— inseparable, yet so dif- 
ferent. Time joins and parts all things. Petar, now— with 
all his schooling, all his intelligence, his imprisonments 



and sufferings— he must still be lousy, dirty, and subor- 
dinate to MaliSa. Yes, he has to fight. MaliSa is crude and 
raw— something out of another age— but he has a firm and 
wholesome honesty. And MaSan, there goes MaSan. Stojan 
almost felt sorry for him as he saw him vanishing into the 
whiteness, a little bowed, buttoning up the collar of his 
greatcoat. They had come to hate each other, and tomor- 
row they might both be dead. 

Stojan always felt a craving for women before a battle. 
Some men, when faced with death, feel an irresistible de- 
sire to assert life by copulating; in others the reverse occurs 
—a complete detachment from sensuality. With Stojan, at 
such times, the desire was open and unrestrained. He not 
only surrendered to the desire as soon as he felt it, but he 
knew beforehand when he was going to feel it. He felt it 
tonight, but in a different form— strong and p>ersistent, not 
restless or unrestrained. The cause of his reflective mood 
on coming out of the inn was now clear— the craving for a 
woman was slowly coming to life and slowly transforming 
itself into a purpose. 

The thought came to him: Perhaps tomorrow’s battle 
will be different, too. 

Immediately afterward he remembered that there was a 
young widow nearby, at PodbiSce. The house was isolated, 
and there was nobody in it but the woman and a small 
child. There was also a hut there— a dairy, kitchen, or 
whatnot— if there should be anyone in the house. He had 
already been to her place. A good-looking woman, but, 
what mattered most, a blaze of fire, a whip. She had a name 
that was gentle »pd sweet— Dunja— but she herself was fierce 
and harsh. Sh' had told him he could come whenever he 
liked, any evening; and he had promised that he might 
tonight. 

Although he had never for an instant neglected his mili- 
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tary duties, he had always felt uncomfortable, as he did 
now, when he left the army to amuse himself with women. 
Yet he went off to them. 

He calculated the time; to the widow’s and then back to 
the battalion, to Mojkovac, would take close to an hour. It 
was now about eight. Even if he were to spend three hours 
with her, he could still return to the battalion in time; he 
might even manage to snatch one or two hours’ sleep. But 
he had not made up his mind to go, and not so much be- 
cause something urgent might arise in the field. He could 
secure himself again.st that; his groom was a kinsman who 
frequently helped him arrange such assignations, so he 
could tell him where he was going to be. He simply did 
not feel irresistibly drawn to Dunja tonight; it was as if 
tomorrow ruled out this night for such operations. 

Just then Lieutenant Smiljanic came out. He recognized 
Stojan and came up to him. They had not known each 
other for long, but a similar attitude toward life, a thing 
that in wartime men are quick to discover, brought them 
close together. The Lieutenant, too, was a handsome man 
—tall, fair, with a tanned face and snowy-white teeth under 
thin, trimmed mustaches. He also held the view that one 
should not hoard one’s good looks to no purpose but 
should employ them in giving pleasure to oneself and 
others. He loved women. 

Without preliminaries, Smiljanic remarked to .Stojan: 
"It looks to me as if there have been some serious differ- 
ences among you Montenegrins. But why? 'I'hc Austrians 
have us all by the throat.’’ Stojan said nothing; the Lieu- 
tenant would not quite grasp what the dispute was about, 
and he was in no mood to analyze it for him. Even so he 
commented: "We Montenegrins are like that— nothing 
short of a common grave can unite us." 

Although the earlier feeling of intimacy embraced the 
Serbian officers as well, it was obvious that they regarded 
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tomorrow’s battle as being like any other. Was Smiljani<^ 
astonished at the quarrel among them? The quarrel had 
nothing to do with the battle, yet it had. For what were 
they to die tomorrow— for the intrigues of Cetinje or for 
something greater? But it was quite impossible to explain 
this to the Serbs, even though they were one nation, broth- 
ers. How would it be, thought Stojan, if I were to invite 
Smiljani<^, a stranger here, for a drink and to have a good 
time. It was his Christmas Eve, too, and neither of them 
would have time to celebrate Christmas tomorrow. 

Smiljanii^ declined the invitation, but hesitantly. He 
must first of all go back to the battery at PodbiS<^e. As they 
were taking leave of each other, the thought struck Stojan: 
How would it be if I were to cede the widow to Smiljanid 
for tonight? Why not? He, too, is a soldier and a martyr, 
a brother Serb. Why not give him pleasure? Why not, after 
all, make him a present? 

And Stojan offered Smiljanid the widow. 

Smiljani(^ did not seem surprised, but thought it an awk- 
ward arrangement; she was no object to be passed from 
hand to hand, and she would probably not even consent. 
It turned out that Smiljanii!: knew where her home was and 
even knew her. Stojan grew obsessed by the idea: Of course 
she is not just an object, but she is a widow— she has a right 
to everything in her thirst for what is good and fine. She 
won’t turn you down. I’m sure of that, only you will have 
to go to her secretly, so no one in the village notices. The 
main thing is that it should be done discreetly. If she 
doesn’t recognize you, you have only to say who sent you 
and then star* liie conversation gently. 

In the da k Stojan could not read the expression on 
Smiljanid’s face, but from the tone of his voice and the atti- 
tude of his body, he was sure that the Lieutenant was smil- 
ing, with those strong white teeth of his, as much in grati- 
tude as from a mild sensuality. 
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They took leave of each other, suddenly embracing; they 
had had no intention of doing so before they shook hands, 
but their strong handshake led on to an embrace. The 
Lieutenant went off on foot into the night, to the widow, 
and Stojan leaped onto his horse and started toward the 
battalion. But Smiljani<^ paused as he was almost out of 
earshot, and called: “Listen, I’ll see that I repay you to- 
morrow. I’ll give you solid support with the guns.’’ 

Stojan could not help smiling, as he dug his spurs into 
the horse. But his merriment quickly left him. 

The jogging of the horse awoke in him unknown feel- 
ings and thoughts. It was as if he himself had changed. He 
had struggled like a wild beast for women, more violently 
than others for ptossessions or fame. Yet tonight he had 
abandoned a woman, a lovely woman, to another man. He 
remembered with tenderness his own wife, a town-bred 
girl, devoted and home-loving, who would not live in the 
village except in the summer. He remembered with a sweet 
satisfaction her pale plumpness, so temperate and moist 
and unresisting. He recalled the faces of their two boys; he 
felt himself tjuivering with joy. It is good to have a home of 
one’s own; a man has always .somewhere to come back to. 
But Dunja, she was different— she did not spare herself, she 
was a flame, she drank up a man’s strength and never al- 
lowed him to grow weary of her. Smiljanid would have a 
warm night of it tonight with her. 

Ranging from his wife to Dunja, from his home to his 
sons, Stojan caught himself in this, for him, unusual mood 
of contemplation. He very nearly talked aloud to himself, 
without noticing that he was driving soldiers off the snow 
track with his horse. Tomorrow I shall die, he thought. All 
this— the longing for home, giving up Dunja— must have 
come from this premonitioni He had never meditated like 
this, nor had anything of this kind ever happened to him 
before. They say that a man has a premonition of his 
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death, and he himself had had occasion to observe this. 
Maybe he was having such a premonition now. He would 
die tomorrow. He. Or MaSan Jankovid. MaSan. “One of 
us will die tomorrow,” he whispered aloud, and then, fully 
conscious and ashamed, he spurred his horse and began 
singing softly about the young warrior and the mountain 
that mourned for his death. 


11 

The Austrians knew Montenegro through and through, 
yet they could not avoid the mistake every conqueror 
makes. They knew that Christmas was the greatest of the 
Orthodox feasts and that Christmas Eve was also associated 
with the Purge— the extermination of the Christian rene- 
gades under Prince-Bishop Danilo at the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 
Through NjegoS’s poem “Mountain Wreath,” inspired by 
this theme, the Purge became for Montenegrins more than 
a legend, more than the resurrection of their independ- 
ence: it became their spiritual and emotional world. Know- 
ing this, knowing, indeed, too much, the Austrians be- 
lieved that by starting their offensive precisely on Christmas 
Eve and by developing the battle during the days of the 
Christmas feast they wou'd strike the Montenegrins, from 
the King down to the last soldier, in the most sensitive 
sp>ot, that they would strike at their constitutional and 
national life, at their spiritual and moral life. 

The calculation was not inaccurate: they did in fact 
strike such a oiow. But its consequences were the opposite: 
the roar of the artillery and the yelping of the machine 
guns on Christmas Eve and over Christmas revealed an 
enemy to whom nothing was sacred, who wished not merely 
to subdue the country and wreck the state, but also to root 
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out that which made Montenegrins what they were— the 
mind and spirit without which there is no life. The Mon- 
tenegrins were astonished, even though they did not expect 
the Austrians to respect the Orthodox Christmas or the 
Montenegrin Christmas Eve. But because the attack had 
been so deliberately aimed both at their popular holiday 
celebrations and at the quintessence of their history, the 
resistance to it took on a decisive, fateful significance. 

And, as often happens at such moments, someone found 
words that expressed their defiant indignation and that 
spread and transformed themselves into something more 
than a challenge and a curse, into a purpose in the minds 
of the men who fought. These" words were: ‘‘The Bloody 
Christmas.” They signified not only slaughter and misery, 
but also: ‘‘If that‘s how it is. we will have a bloody Christ- 
mas, and may the Fritzes long remember how we keep it.” 
With these words and with this thought, the battalions 
moved on Christmas morning. 

The snow made the going slow and stifled every .sound: 
the army moved in a muffled silence, a silence so complete 
that the words of the young priest Jagos, who in the white 
gloom was exhorting the Kolasin battalion at Mojkovac, 
echoed from it as from a wall. Fiery and consoling as his 
words were, they sounded empty and barren, aiul if the 
soldiers had not been in much the same empty and barren 
mtK)d, someone woidd have asked the priest facetiously to 
cut it short becau.se they knew how to die without any 
words of encouragement. The priest felt this himself, and 
just as he was about to end his address, out of the dead 
whiteness pigheaded old Father Aleksa appeared on his 
horse. "Less talk and more work. The shorter the sermon, 
the sweeter the air. Take a cross in one hand and a gun 
in the other and get out in front of the men!” 

The troops respected Father Jago.s for his earnest and 
conscientious efforts, but they loved Father Alek.sa for hi.s 
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oddity and his amusing proverbs, and especially because, 
unlike the younger priests, he did not observe the canon- 
ical rules but winked at the soldiers’ misdemeanors and 
himself took the field and fought with a weapon, rivaling 
the youngest and most ardent. However, this time his 
words got no response from the men. 

Even the commanding officers did not venture, or did 
not remember, to deliver the addresses customary before 
battle. Nor was there a word heard from the wags, who can 
be found in every unit in every army in the world. 

In addition to the usual anxiety before a new battle— 
and every battle is new— the army was seized by the same 
feeling a man possesses when he has made up his mind 
to face every risk in order to rescue or attain something 
of vital importance to him. The soldiers thought clearly, 
however, and their remarks were cool and to the point: 
a casual shot up on the ridges would halt and alert whole 
battalions in various sectors. Each man brooded over the 
situation in his own fashion, and in doing so felt a terrible 
isolation, as if he were destined to carry the load all by 
himself. But in addition to this personal feeling, which is 
typical before one goes into action, there was another 
feeling— a suppressed seriousness and a fearful resolution 
to face all odds. That was why there was no enthusiasm, 
though there was no fear or hesitation, either. 

One thing was absolutely certain. If someone, on this 
night, had asked any soldier beneath the Mojkovac ridges, 
“Will Montenegro lose the war?,’’ he would have been an- 
swered without hesitation in the affirmative, even if the 
soldier knew nothing about the Austrian offensives on the 
other fronts. I’.ut if he had asked him, "Should one, in spite 
of this, fight to the death with the Austrians tomorrow?,’’ 
the other man would have hesitated only long enough to 
be surprised at such a question. No one regarded the 
battle as senseless or useless, even if it failed to alter by a 



hair's breadth the inevitable doom of the Montenegrin 
state or of the Serbian cause. But if any of these soldiers 
had been forced to explain the meaning and object of the 
battle which, it was clear, they wanted and were bound to 
fight, they would have been confused or would have started, 
like Father JagoS, with big words about the Serb cause, 
centuries of Montenegrin heroism and honor, the old 
King, home, and God’s mercy on brave men. But these 
words would have sounded empty and false and would not 
have explained anything or convinced anyone of anything. 

This mood was not confined to the Mojkovac area alone. 
The same was true on the other fronts, too. 

But in the high command dti the most imp>ortant of all 
the fronts— the Lov<5en front— bewilderment and a lack of 
fighting spirit prevailed. The King's son Prince Petar, an 
untalented and rash leader, was up to his ears in intrigues 
for a separate peace and inclined to accept this as the way 
out. The units under his command were senselessly shifted 
about and then withdrawn, so that the enemy at once and 
with ease occupied Kuk, the key position on Lovden, and 
opened up the road to Cetinje. 

This front was indeed the most inactive of all. But it is 
also true that there was no room for any g^eat degree of 
activity. The Montenegrins had no fleet, so they could not 
fight the Austrians at sea or even along the coast. They had 
to remain on the rocky heights. 

There was no proof of any serious treason. But the 
authorities at Cetinje who, through Prince Petar, were 
most immediately concerned with maintaining this front 
were indeed lacking in conviction and will power, di- 
vorced from the warlike spirit of the army, and even in 
conflict with it. Their cowardice and confusion, which 
generally go together, constituted their real and major 
treason. 

Lovden and Cetinje, those historic symbols of resistance, 
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fell almost without a battle, and the rest of the country 
soon followed. Under the blows dealt, in particular, by the 
fleet and also by the air force, not to mention the huge 
preponderance of Austrian manpower, the key positions 
on this front would have hillen sooner or later; but they 
fell as if they had been defended by a useless army. There 
is no doubt, however, that, had there been anyone to give 
it leadership, this army would have fought a most savage 
fight. These particular Montenegrins were the most war- 
like, the stubbomest of all. Their ancestors had created 
the Montenegrin state, established the Montenegrin name; 
and their failure to fight a resolute battle remained a source 
of ineffaceable shame and bitterness to them. 

The Hercegovinian front, the second front between 
Lovcen and Mojkovac, was commanded by a kinsman of 
the King, Vojvoda Djuro Petrovid, elderly and not very 
clever, but a most honorable man. His front was more ac- 
tive, but, unlike Serdar Janko’s front facing Bosnia, he 
encountered fortified and prepared positions, crammed 
with artillery and machine guns, all of %vhich constituted an 
insuperable obstacle to the Montenegrin Army. There was 
no general engagement at this front; owing to geographical 
and climatic conditions, it was not fixed and tied to a single 
point, as it was at Mojkovac, but frittered and frayed it- 
self away in little separate, though fierce, engagements. 
This front put up a sturdy resistance until the enemy, pene- 
trating through Cetinje, came in on its flank and in its 
rear. When the capitulation was ordered, Vojvoda Djuro 
broke his sword, in order not to give it up to the enemy. 

Serdar Janl f s army, the so-called Sandiak Army, had 
an undoubted advantage because of the ex[>erience gained 
through innumerable earlier skirmishes in a similar set- 
ting of hills and forests. The men who fought at Mojkovac 
boasted later on— without justification— that they had been 
the only ones with the skill and ability to wage such a 



battle. It is, however, correct to say that they fought the 
battle of the whole of Montenegfro— the battle that Lovd'en 
would not fight and that Hercegovina was in no position 
to fight. 

In this mood of cold and gloomy resolution, they were 
capable of the highest, insensate heroism. A people which 
long and patiently endures violence and slavery but does 
not give in to them never becomes a slave in spirit. There 
remains in it always something inflexible, refractory, in- 
destructible. This' asserts itself most fully in battles, espe- 
cially in those that do nut lead to victory. 

There are times when individuals, and, even more fre- 
quently, groups of men are willing to go to their death to 
show themselves mightier than their adversaries and to 
create for coming generations the incentive and the condi- 
tions needed for survival. Something of this kind was in- 
volved in the battle of Mojkovac. 

At Mojkovac there were no wild heroes to intoxicate the 
crowd, but there were no cowards, waverers, or runaways 
either. 

But who knew, who could have known, the whole tale? 
Who, indeed, gave it a thought? Wars and battles are 
realities like any other, and a man's foremost aim is to find 
his bearings in them. 

The senior officers did not think of the meaning this 
silence and the slow, measured tread of the soldiers might 
have. They were in much the same mood themselves; be- 
hind the men who were clearing a way through the snow, 
they walked slowly and firmly in front of their units. 

Unknowing, a nation had decided to die— in order to 
live. 
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Some time before dawn the snow stopped, and the hills 
above Mojkovac emerged in fire. Both armies had kept 
fires going all night, and now they radiantly revealed them- 
selves to each other. In war, there are moments when the 
antagonists, occupied simultaneously with the same vital 
needs— food, sleep, or whatever it may be— do not disturb 
each other. And now the opponents were peacefully warm- 
ing themselves around their respective fires, making ready 
for the morning. From Mojkovac there was a particularly 
fine view of the flaming row of Montenegrin fires. 

A sober quiet reigned in the whiteness that united 
heaven and earth. At the crack of dawn, which broke from 
the earth, from the sky, the white silence was shattered by 
the batteries on the Montenegrin side. 

The Austrians were fully prepared for the Montenegrin 
attack. During the previous afternoon and night they had 
managed to strengthen their positions by digging them- 
selves in at the most important points and fencing them- 
selves with wire, making skillful use of shrubs and tree 
trunks, holly and elm. Judging by their experience in the 
previous fighting, they thought that the Montenegprins 
would make brief and violent attacks with the support of 
five or six antiquated guns and then withdraw to the next 
hill. They were now surpiised at their pjersistence and 
toughness, and no less at the numbers and accuracy of the 
Montenegrin artillery. 

The Monteneg rins had assembled from different sources, 
including the rbians, about forty guns, and by super- 
human efforts had also hauled up two howitzers. Even after 
the Austrian reinforcements had arrived, the Montenegrins 
remained slightly superior in artillery on Mojkovac. Al- 
though short of ammunition, they did not spare it, con- 
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scious as they were of the decisive nature of the battle and 
of the position. 

It is the custom in Montenegro to welcome Christmas 
with gunfire, and the roar of the guns certainly called up 
memories of this among the Montenegrins. And through- 
out the Austrian Army the joke was repeated about the 
Montenegrin officer who, on being ordered by his superior 
to op>en fire with his whole artillery, inquired: ‘‘Do you 
mean with both guns, sir?*' But on this morning it was 
neither tradition nor jest. 

The key points became at once a whirl of flame, snow, 
earth, stones, and trees, of steel and human flesh. Under 
practiced direction, all the guns ^t the decisive moment 
directed their fire on RazvrSje— a piece of open ground 
lying well forward and about twelve hundretl yards long 
by six hundred wide. It was one continuous eruption of 
fire and earth, replying to the invisible thunders from 
Ve^erinovac and Little Prepran. From Mojkovac it could 
easily be seen how quickly this modest clearing was plowed 
up, while in black caterpillar files, the Montenegrins crept 
up toward it from three sides through the stripped forest. 
As soon as the booming of the guns and the sullen erup- 
tion at Razvrije broke off, the angry barking of the ma- 
chine guns and the dull, irregular reports of rifles, the din 
of troops in action and even the yells of individual fighters 
could easily be heard from Mojkovac. 

And so it went on. 

For how long? No one kept track of the time. To the 
warriors at Mojkovac it seemed long and slow. 

After having been beaten back, the Montenegrins could 
be seen regrouping in confusion at RazvrSje. There was 
the short, splintering report of hand grenades, the yapping 
of machine guns, sporadic rifle shots, the shouts and the 
long-drawn-out, agonizing cries of the soldiers. Then si- 
lence-long because it was painful. Then once again among 
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the thick beech scrub there were little groups of Monte- 
negrins who had been thrown back or had reappeared from 
somewhere. They, too, vanished in the tumult of fire and 
of furious snarling and rending. There was a long, now 
sweet silence— perhaps the Montenegrins were successful. 
But it all began again. The orderlies in front of the com- 
mand post at the Mojkovac watchtower tramped around, 
pale and frightened. It went on and on, and nobody came 
to report. 

It was ten o'clock by the time the battle began to quiet 
down, only echoing with dull rifle shots beyond the hills. 

Batches of old men and young, some of them without 
arms, passed in front of the tower, hurriedly but quite 
calm and talking as if they were not on their way to a 
battlefield. Nobody was either leading them or halting 
them— they were an uninvited reinforcement from the 
Montenegrin hills. The first lightly wounded men arrived 
from up above, messengers from the battlefield, but with 
so little they could tell. There was a stir among the women, 
too, from the front and toward it. Those who had been 
near the battlefield had seen only the dead and the 
wounded. 

Colonel Medenica had sent out two runners at about 
seven o’clock, but they had not yet returned. He sat in the 
tower on a stone by the fire, huddled in his greatcoat, as 
though he had just waked up and, feeling cold, wanted to 
warm himself. The walls of the tower were dilapidated, a 
ragged surface of stone and lime mixed with sand. The 
floors, the doors, the window frames, everything except the 
black beams, ha'I been carried off, and the tower, of two 
lofty stories, wi b a gaping roof of stone slabs, was like a 
cave, desolate and deformed. Human hands had built it, 
but human hands had also wrecked and looted it. 

Although his father, DragiSa Perkov, and the equally 
old but stouter Serdar Miro Vlahovid were sitting there, 
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MiloS Medenica sat silent, in tense patience, as if he were 
alone. What did they want, these two old men? To give 
advice? Nobody listened to them; war is waged differently 
these days. To go to the front? But they can scarcely keep 
on a horse. If nothing else, the army would be pleased to 
see them. 

When the tumult had died down, DragiSa crossed him- 
self. “Great, almighty God, think of the poor; help the 
Montenegrin Army.” Miro did the same. Roused by the 
silence, MiloS got up and went outside to see if the run- 
ners had arrived. 

A whole line of men could bje seen coming down from 
UloSevina, one behind the other, dragging stretchers. 
There were similar files elsewhere, emerging in the clear- 
ings below the bluff. To reduce the number of stretcher- 
bearers and speed up the transport of wounded, someone 
had thought of putting the wounded men on stretchers con- 
sisting of two poles with a wattle hurdle between them, 
which the bearer grasped by the forward end and trailed 
along the snow track. The snow spattered and covered the 
wounded, but their evacuation went quicker and did not 
require many bearers. On the level ground, bearers and 
horses were waiting for the wounded and carried them 
away. 

Gradually the course of the battle became clear. 

The Montenegrins could easily have wiped out the Aus- 
trians, who were fewer in number, had they not unexpect- 
edly come on barbed-wire entanglements. On striking this 
obstacle, Stojan .Stankovic’s battalion had been thrown into 
disorder, but it had not broken up, even though it had 
been caught in cross fire from LMo.?evina, which was still 
untaken. The soldiers had withdrawn, seeking any form of 
cover— trees, rfxrks, hollows. Then they moved forward 
again. And .so it went several times over. 'I'he troops were 
unusually persistent. But the wire and the cross fire pre- 
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vented their taking RazvrSje, Even with UloSevina in Mon- 
tenegrin hands again, Stojan's battalion alone was not 
strong enough to penetrate around the flanks and into the 
rear of the enemy. In addition, the Austrians were clearly 
determined that RazvrSje, which they had taken the previ- 
ous morning, was not to be given up without considerable 
trouble. Its naked and exposed situation made it the key 
to the whole position. 

MaSan Jankovi<^’s battalion moved up out of reserve, 
right below Razvrije, to reinforce Stojan from the right. 
No one had given him an order to do so, and nobody could, 
since there was no telephone communication with Moj- 
kovac. But it had been agreed the previous night that 
MaSan, following the development of the battle, would 
hurry up in support. And he moved at the decisive mo- 
ment. 

He, too, however, struck wire, but because it was in a 
well-wooded area and wisps of mist were floating around, 
it was possible, with the aid of covering fire, to get right 
up to it. Through a number of gaps opened up by clippers 
and dynamite, the battalion overran the Austrians like an 
avalanche and found itself in their rear. The Austrians be- 
gan to waver, and once again Stojan's battalion sprang out 
of the mist, around the wire and through it, and took 
RazvrSje. Both battalions rushed at the enemy’s heels as far 
as Lepenac, where they met the resistance of the main body 
of the Austrians from the slopes and hillocks of Cer. 

The cutting of the wire was done mostly by the older 
men. It was a duty that they had taken upon themselves 
ever since the acti m at Scutari. In the skirmishes there in 
igi2 and 1913, t'.ie youth of Montenegro had been thrown 
into the battle and mown down to no purpose. The main 
obstacle there was wire and it was covered by machine 
guns. Fruitless attacks went on for weeks. Then the Monte- 
negrin elders decided to relieve the young men in the ranks 



of death in order to secure some posterity for the country 
and the clans. They attacked the wire with dynamite, blew 
it up, and often, since they were inexpert, themselves as 
well. 

With the repulse of the enemy into the Lepenac Valley, 
the battle of the first day of Christmas virtually ended. The 
Montenegrins had retaken what they had lost on Christmas 
Eve. It had been a great victory but not a decisive one or 
overcostly in lives. The men were cheerful again; they 
sang songs on the battlefield, songs based perhaps on this 
very battle. 

It was evident, however, both from the enemy’s jjer- 
tinacity in the morning and from his activity in the after- 
noon, that he did not regard the battle as concluded. This 
was confirmed by a p>atrol, which early in the evening got 
through to Mojkovac, having been sent out to the ene- 
my’s rear two days ago. The main body of the Austrian 
Army was now around Lepenac. Its strength was already 
known. Now its line of attack was also known— RazvrSje, 
Mojkovac. The patrol was led by a local hunter, a tall, 
well-built, fair-haired man. He related that as they were 
making their way through the forests and snowdrifts, they 
had come on the tracks of an Austrian patrol which had 
been sent out to reconnoiter. There were fifteen Austrians, 
obviously picked men, boys of a good stamp, tall, ruddy, 
and fair-haired. The Montenegrins crept up to them and 
killed them to the last man. The hunter told all this as 
good-naturedly and simply as if he had returned from hunt- 
ing hares. 

Word had come through to Medenica that Captain 
MaSan Jankovid had been killed, fighting at the head of his 
battalion, and that .Stojan Stankovit^ had been wounded in 
the arm. About noon, bodies began to be brought down to 
Mojkovac, but Malan’s troops did not allow their com- 
mander’s body to be removed. Stojan took their part and 
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gave orders for a grave to be dug in the clearing below 
the hill at UloSevina, within sight of the two borders. They 
lowered the body, bareheaded, in a greatcoat riddled with 
bullet holes on the chest and stained with blood, and with 
his sword laid alongside. 

Stojan was a noted speaker and liked to make speeches. 
He stood over the gp’ave, huge and black in the snow, with 
heaps of earth around it. In his gprave MaSan looked even 
smaller and somehow sadly shrunken. With his left hand 
in a sling, Stojan stood gazing now at MaSan’s pale, frozen 
eyes and open mouth, now at the valley of the Tara and the 
mountaintops. A vast, limitless space spread above the 
g^ave and the battlefield. The soldiers were silent, and the 
priest, too, waiting for the sjjeech. A soldier from MaSan’s 
battalion broke down and began to sob, and an unknown 
woman began to keen. Perhaps to Stojan that meant more 
than any words, and he rubbed his nose and eyes with the 
back of his hand. Then he took a handful of earth and 
scattered it, taking care that it did not fall on MaSan’s face. 
What was there to say? He had been a Serb and a man: 
“May the earth you soaked with your own and the enemy’s 
blood rest lightly on you.” 

Stojan walked off with long strides toward his battalion 
at RazvrSje, as if he were running from the grave, from the 
woman whose wailing hovered over the mountaintops, 
over the armies, dark and long-drawn-out, calling upon the 
living and the dead, cursing ihe accursed land of Monte- 
negro, where a good and brave young man could not sur- 
vive, cursing, pounding into stone the invader who had 
drowned even Christ’s day in human blood and had come, 
unasked, to pluck he flower of Montenegro. 
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Before dawn on the following morning, the second day 
of Christmas, January 8, the Montenegrins deployed two 
battalions in strength in the direction of Lepenac. They 
came down the slope cautiously— patrols had sent word 
that the enemy was ahead of them— and slowly because of 
the snow. 

But before they got to Lepenac they ran into what 
seemed a wall of fire— thick, broad enemy columns. Beaten 
back, they withdrew hurriedly and in disorder, and as they 
reached UloSevina and Mjedeno Guvno, the Austrian 
artillery began to fire on RazvrSje, which lies between these 
two |X)sitions. The fire quickly spread to these two posi- 
tions as well. Shortly afterward the Austrians delivered at- 
tacks on all three positions— in their usual neat and orderly 
columns. Mjedeno Guvno alone was held, defended by a 
battalion composed of men from Poretar, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mojkovac. But the reason for their succc.ss was not 
that these men fought harder than the rest in defen.se of 
their home ground. In this war, and particularly in this 
battle, attachment to one’s own home and village was prac- 
tically nonexistent. It was known that the Austrians made 
no local distinctions, in contrast with the Moslems and 
Albanians in earlier wars, with whom the Montenegrin 
clans, on their side, had had their own accounts to settle. 
The predominant feeling now was for the state and for 
the Serb nation as a whoie, and this was relevant to the 
actual conditions: Austria’s aim was the annihilation of the 
independent .Serbian states and the submission of the en- 
tire Serb population. 

The forces that attacked Mjetleno Guvno were weaker 
or le.ss resolute, and their failure to take this position made 
it decidedly easier for the Montenegrins to counterattack. 
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Mjedeno Guvno served as a rallying point for the Monte- 
negrin troops, who withdrew mostly in this direction rather 
than toward Mojkovac, thus remaining on the Austrians’ 
left flank. The Montenegrins now had to fight for the same 
positions they had wrested from the enemy the day before. 

The Austrian attack was not as powerful and unerring 
as usual, but rapid and violent. It looked as though the 
Austrians were mortified by their reverse on the previous 
day. General Rainel, the commander of the Sixty-second 
Division, p>ersonalIy supervised the attacking troops. 

The Montenegfrins quickly re-formed. It was of the ut- 
most importance to them to attack the positions before the 
Austrians reinforced them. Their units were tired but had 
sustained no major lo.sses. Their reserves had come up— 
the Uskok battalion and a battalion of recruits— but so far 
these had not entered the battle. 

Malisa and Petar, at the liead of their battalion, tackled 
RazvrSje from the Mojkovac side. There were tracks and 
trails through the .snow on all sides, made by the columns 
and by individuals the day before. In spite of this, the snow 
prevented the troops from functioning as a rifle formation 
or as anything but groups or miniature columns. The cold, 
clear weather also made their operations more difficult. 
One entire company had been detailed to remove the 
wounded, since to be left wounded for even a few minutes 
meant freezing to death. There had been cases of this on 
the two previous days, and the soldiers were more afraid of 
it than of wounds or of death in battle. 

The artillery command, presumably on orders from 
Mojkovac, and seeing the battalion deployed for the at- 
tack, began to sprinkle RazvrSje with shellfire. 

In the frozen wl ' onejis, everything— twigs, the moss on 
tree trunks, the ti ;cks of squirrels— stood out sharply, and 
the least movement struck the eye. Fighting conditions had 
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been more Eavorable the day before: it had been possible 
to take advantage of the drifting mist and the enemy had 
been weaker. 

Petar’s view was that the advance should be gradual un- 
til the last moment, and that use should be made of every 
tree trunk, every fold in the ground. Ground should be 
taken step by step and held on to. MaliSa grasped Petar’s 
plan and at once accepted it. But he thought it unnecessary 
to prescribe the method of advance to company and pla- 
toon commanders. They would act in line with their bat- 
talion commanders and witli the given circumstances. 

He motioned with his hand, invoking the help of God, 
and although only those units that were nearest to him 
could see his gesture, the companies, deployed into pla- 
toons and sections, moved to the attack. 

The artillery broke off their fire. 

The troops advanced slowly and with caution, driving 
back the Austrian outposts. Machine guns began firing 
furiously. In the forest it sounded as if they were shooting 
from every direction— from the rear, from the sky. On the 
edge of the clearing the units that met this fire split up into 
little groups, or into individuals, ducking around the roots 
of trees and into hollows. The Austrians were clearly 
visible at a distance of some three hundred yards in the 
trenches dug the night before; heads poked up, bayonets 
glittered icily. 

As soon as Petar emerged from the trees, an enemy ma- 
chine gun, which seemed to have been waiting for this very 
moment, started to clip the twigs of a shrub, whirling snow 
and fragments of tree and bark around. The Montenegrins 
fired at the enemy forces from behind the trees. This was 
not a good thing; instead of a hand-to-hand combat, it 
might come to a mere shooting match. The clearing seemed 
an insuperable obstacle. The battalions on the flanks should 
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begin to operate, but perhaps they were waiting for Petar’s 
battalion. Perhaps, in spite of the clearing, the fight would 
have to start here. 

Petar knew, he felt, that he had turned pale; but since 
MaliSa, who stood beside him, was pale, too, he felt no 
shame. He knew that he would have to fight his way across 
the clearing, and that he would have to take the lead. It 
was still the custom in the Montenegrin Army for bat- 
talion officers to advance at the head of their units, even 
though their control of them suffered as a result. 

He waited for the right moment to attack. In spite of 
the continuous firing, he thought and calculated calmly, 
deliberately, noting at the same time that the tree, the 
clearing, and even the huge open space beyond him had 
dissolved and ceased to exist, and that he himself, with his 
whole being— which had grown and developed to such an 
extent that he felt nothing but his own presence— was 
heading toward this inevitable moment. 

Petar knew all this from experience, and yet what he was 
going through now was new. Equally familiar to him, and 
yet new, was the loss of all realization of what would fol- 
low— the clash with the enemy and the one real, crucial, 
and ever more fateful instant of leaving cover and fight- 
ing. Everything else lost meaning and content; but this 
instant had to be awaited with concentration and picked 
out of the slow, endless procession of time. This instant 
had to be carried out, yes, cariied out; and depending on 
what he, Petar, did then, that instant would be different 
from all the rest, or else lost among them. The whole army, 
and every soldier in lividually, was waiting for that instant. 
Both armies. The^ were waiting for the two of them— Petar 
and MaliSa— for him, Petar. 

The time passed slowly, so terribly slowly. How long 
had it been? A minute? He looked at his watch— he had 
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looked at it when they dived under cover. It had stopped. 
No, the second hand was moving. Not so much as a minute 
had passed. 

The troops had fallen silent; only the enemy were firing. 
What was MaliSa doing? Waiting for the right moment? 
Petar looked at MaliSa, who was huddled up as if he 
wanted to sink into the snow, into the g^round. Then 
MaliSa jumped out from behind the tree with sword drawn 
and dashed forward frantically, with no thought for any 
other moment but’this. "Ha, who’s for glory, hurrahl’’ 

As though this was what they had been waiting for, the 
troops yelled and spurted forward, and the forest and the 
hills seemed to move with them. 

This roused Petar, too, and he found himself in the 
clearing, overtaking Malisa. 

It was action, so familiar yet forever different, like love, 
like death. It was terrible to reflect on or to describe, but 
an intoxicating joy while it was going on, with no feeling 
of danger, but with a strange, distant idea that one might 
be killed by a steel bullet or bayonet. At all events, visible, 
f>al{>able danger was for others, not for the individual who 
was fighting. 

All this Petar knew well. As he ran through the snow 
with his revolver in his right hand and his sword in his 
left hand, he saw soldiers failing as they were hit, flinging 
their arms wide or doubling up in the snow. But it was as 
if they were not dead or wounded and not his soldiers, and 
cries and blood, gaping jaws and starting eyes seemed tjuite 
natural to him, as if he personally had nothing to do with 
them. Yes, that was what it was like in battle, something 
at the bottom of his memory told him: a man becomes 
drunk, not even the most painful wounds hurt, he finds 
himself different from his usual self, not himself at all, p>os- 
sessed with the urge to survive, certain that he will survive. 

At the same time he saw everything clearly and reacted 
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with full self-possession. The snow was obviously exhaust* 
ing MaliSa; he was red in the face. The butt of a fallen 
soldier’s rifle stuck out of the snow, and the snow was 
mixed with earth and blood, yesterday’s, black blood. If he 
managed to run halfway across the clearing, he would not 
be killed, because the Austrians would have to jump out 
of cover and the bayonet fighting would begin. That would 
be a different matter. The clearing would cease to be, as it 
were, their exclusive privilege. 

He glanced left and right and was glad to find that they 
were halfway across the open ground. It was as if he had 
leaped into some new and brightly lit space. Less than 
ninety yards separated them from the enemy trenches. The 
Austrian soldiers, visible down to the waist, were holding 
their rifles, with bayonets fixed, at the ready, and a fair- 
haired, clean-shaven soldier with a red face appeared to 
be aiming straight at Petar. 

Petar thought: Why don’t they jump out of the trench? 
This one might get me. 

Just then a ragged double line of enemy soldiers, yelling 
and bristling with bayonets, started up from the ground, 
from the snow, as if they were making for Petar, and with 
inconceivable speed appeared in front of him. The same 
clean-shaven, red-faced soldier who had taken aim at him 
came straight at him with his bayonet, as if by magic. Petar 
fired — not exactly at a live, clean-shaven human being, but 
at an object, at something that did not really exist. Then 
he dodged before the bayonet, and the bayonet shot on 
with a cry and dragged the astonished clean-shaven man 
into the snow. 

The Austrian tanks dashed themselves against a group 
of Montenegrins, until their line no longer held together. 
Petar looked about him at the seething mass of shouting 
men, at the sparring, the gasping, the grappling; he no- 
ticed that he was shouting, too. MaliSa was yelling words 
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of encouragement to the troops— if anyone could hear him 
—frantically waving his sword in one hand and his revolver 
in the other. 

The Austrians were running back in disorder. But Petar 
was sure— he could not say why— that this meant neither 
.the end of the action nor victory. It seemed as if the troops 
felt the same. The Montenegrins were not as usual skir- 
mishing furiously at the heels of the fugitives, but cau- 
tiously, as if they were exjjecting a fresh counterattack. 

And indeed from beyond the bend there suddenly rose 
up a living wall of Austrians. It was thick, compact, and 
orderly, with serried bayonets like the teeth of a comb. 
And this wall moved. It rolled fonvard as if blind or numb, 
paying no heed to rifle fire; those who fell were immedi- 
ately replaced by others. Even so, the Montenegrins 
awaited it, and some groups even made a dash at it. 

The wall of Austrians wound this way and that, cracked, 
and the two armies joined battle. 

Petar was almost surprised when two or three teeth fell 
out of the comb in front of them and a gap opened. He 
was afraid that he might find him.self in the Austrian rear, 
cut off from his own men. But all around him was a 
whirling mass of men striking, stabbing, panting. On every 
side blood spurted out with cries and cries with bhmd; the 
living took each other's lives among the wounded and the 
dead. He, too, shouted aloud, from some irresistible ten- 
sion, from the need to shout rather than to communicate 
something. Not only would no one have heard his word of 
command, but they would not have understo<Kl it. He 
fought like all the rest. Now he had a gun in his hands; he 
broke the butt against .somebody's head. Another head he 
clove to the eyes with his sword. 

The noise of revolver shots pierced the din and the 
shouting, and a bluish smoke cpiickly covered the battle- 
field. This was a Montenegrin expedient in battle. They 
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mostly used a special type of revolver called “Monte- 
negrin,” which fired a smoky powder with thick leaden 
bullets, and they preferred it to the bayonet. In hand-to- 
hand fighting the revolver was the more effective, but a 
unit that kept its ranks well closed would usually beat back 
the Montenegrins by bayonet fighting. 

The desperate engagement with the second wave of Aus- 
trians was still going on when a third sprang up, even 
denser and more relentless. It was as if somebody were sit- 
ting on the other side of the hill waiting calmly for the 
right moment to pull a string or press a button and release 
serried lines of Austrians who kept their ranks unbroken 
and unwavering in spite of their having come up at the 
double. Their protracted battle cry in unison helped them 
in this. 

The mere appearance of such a united and powerful ad- 
versary at a moment when the Montenegrins were still 
struggling with those before them suddenly made all 0[>- 
position seem senseless. That is what Peiar felt. 

The oddest thing was that all the troops, Montenegrin 
and Austrian, saw* and felt this new irresistible wave be- 
fore ever it surged onto the battlefield, and began to adjust 
themselves to new and unforeseen circumstances— the first 
to withdrawal and flight, the second to an advance. 

It was useless to call upon the soldiers to keep fighting. 
Petar nevertheless did so. although he was conscious that 
they would not and could not obey him. He even tried to 
restrain .some of them by force, but found himself finally 
in a crowd on a hillside in the forest, as if a torrent had 
swept him awav 

To their left the action had also died down. Clearly, the 
fight for UloHevina had not been successful. But Mjedeno 
Guvno had held; there the fire was subsiding on the 
enemy’s side of the ridge. 

The strange thing was that MaliSa, too, was there, still 



alive, as were large numbers of soldiers scattered in the 
forest. Casualties seemed not to have been heavy. MaliSa 
was mopping sweat, puffing and cursing: “By God, they’ve 
properly winded me.” The soldiers speedily and without 
summons gathered in their sections, passed each other 
bread and tobacco, and dressed their wounds, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Here, too, it was as if .someone were calmly following 
the course of the -battle. 

The recruit battalions advanced up the hollows, de- 
ploying for a new attack, and behind them followed Stojan 
Stankovic’s battalion, which hacT rallied after the with- 
drawal that morning from Ra/.vrsje. The three recruit bat- 
talions were not up to their full strength, yet they were 
stronger and more powerful than the regular battalions. 
This was Serdar Janko Vukotic’s idea: to form modern bat- 
talions out of recruits— with Montenegrin fighting spirit. 
He had created in his army three battalions that were ex- 
ceptional for their courage, their pjowers of endurance, and 
their discipline; but they almost melted away in the in- 
cessant fighting of the summer and autumn. Made up of 
young men from the whole of Montenegro (the rest of the 
army was put together by clans and districts), these bat- 
talions were at full strength at the beginning of the war— 
about eight hundred men. It u-as on them that the heaviest 
tasks fell. By now they had barely four hundred men, in 
spite of continual drafts from the reserves. 

For a long time now thc.se young men had been teasing 
each other and making jokes at the cxpen.se of the clans 
and brotherhoods. They had also been mo( king death. Ac- 
tion, wounds, and cndles.s casualties had welded them into 
a single family. But in spite of their cheerfulness, there 
was something sad about them, as if they were all con- 
demned to die. They knew that they were capable of the 
hardest tasks, of impossibilities, but they al.vi knew that 
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their ranks were inevitably diminishing. Disciplined, never 
boastful— except when it was necessary to defend the good 
name of their own and the other recruit battalions— they 
went into an attack without much fuss or haste, but briskly 
and as one man. In withdrawal they were the same. Their 
equipment was superior and their uniforms complete. The 
rest of the army, the officers excepted, were not dressed in 
complete uniforms; they wore caps of the Montenegrin 
pattern and jackets and overcoats mostly of Russian army 
cloth, but in the remainder of their clothing— shoes, trous- 
ers, scarves, and gloves— there was a good deal of the 
p>easant. 

Petar watched these silent young men advancing quietly 
through the forest to accomplish what his own battalion 
had been unable to do. Suddenly he felt sure that they 
would succeed. But how' many of them would be killed? 
How big would their battalions be afterward? They would 
be reduced to companies, keeping only their names. And 
his own soldiers? Just now they were gathering in the 
gullies and calling out to each other— asking and telling 
who in their clan had been wounded or killed. 

His thoughts skip|x*d over to the enemy. 

What, in fact, did .\ustria w’ant? It was well known: he 
knew it himself. .Austria wanted to conquer the Serb 
lands and to impose on them a form of government most 
suitable to Austria, and thereby to stifle the idea of Yugo- 
slav unity, which was chipping at the antiquated multi- 
racial monarchy and undermining it. Yes, that was Aus- 
tria's aim and 'iie ]x>licy of her court and of her leading 
officers and financiers. 

But what was the aim of her people— civilized, cultured, 
wealthy, long rid of illiteracy and disease? What did those 
soldiers want, out there on the hill, all those doctors, pro- 
fessors, workmen, and peasants who were so only in name 
and did all their work by machines and lived in cleanliness 
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and comfort? What were they looking for in these desolate 
snow-clad hills? What did they want from these peasants 
who were still cattlemen, still bound together by legends 
into blood communities, mostly illiterate, coming from 
huts and hovels they share with the cattle and in which no 
one has ever heard of a bed, or a metal spoon, or, often, of 
a shirt? What were they looking for in a country where a 
man is accounted rich if his folk have milk, corn, and rugs 
to cover themselves? What did they want of a jieople which 
has just emerged from centuries of slavery into statehood 
and a way of life of its own? 

Surely the Austrians— both these who are here and those 
in Vienna— are wondering what we can be fighting for 
when we have nothing and why we put up such resistance 
to their attempts to civilize us, to their building roads and 
railway tracks and opening mines and factories. And they 
would indeed accomplish this civilizing mission— in their 
own interest, of course— and perhaps more quickly and 
cheaply than we could in our independent states. No doubt 
they attribute our bitter resistance to our backwardness; 
and we have more than our share of that, with the ambi- 
tion of our rulers and the selfishness of our nationalistic 
parties. They consider their own struggle just. We have 
killed their Crown Prince; we are undermining their F.uro- 
pean, civilized state, in which a variety of nations have 
long found a place of their own; with our crude, intract- 
able nationalism we have blocked their road to the East; 
our forests rot and our minerals lie idle, while we our- 
selves are incapable of exploiting them. 

Yes, it’s all a huge misunderstanding. 

And the enemy’s motives became comprehensible to 
Petar, and even incontrovertible. 

But the more fully he understood the mind of the enemy 
who had just now butchered these ragged, hungry wretches, 
with their heads muffled up in colorful scarves, who were 
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now clustering around their leaders with greater alacrity 
than usual, as if ashamed at some sin they had committed, 
the more Petar felt a cold hatred, a hatred almost palpable 
and such as he had never felt before, not only against the 
enemy soldiers there on the hillside, with whom he must 
fight, and against those who had sent them, but against 
everything that was theirs— their country, their language, 
their culture, which had instilled into them this exact, in- 
disputable logic and had inspired them to come and fight 
in these mountain gorges, far from their universities, their 
spotless towns and villages, their glittering machines and 
smooth roads, their soft beds and their equally soft wives, 
against Montenegrin goatherds and cowherds who longed 
for all the goodness and ease of life. 

The sun was already well up in a sky as pale blue and 
as unruffled as if it had been made of clear glass. As never 
before, the sun seemed to Petar alive, almost human, en- 
gaged in an incomprehensible, enchanting, magical dance 
with the snowy peaks of the mountains. Well, if he had 
been killed, he would not have seen this young, playful 
sun and its love-making with the mountaintops; those who 
fell would never see it. And after this new perception of 
the sun and the mountains— almost identification with 
them— his thoughts returned to the Austrians. They want 
to kill; they would kill this sun and its play. Why, why 
had they come? 

He noticed MaliSa, who, worn out, still red in the face, 
and all huddled up on the snowy track, looked even 
smaller. Did Mali<la, in his village-headman fashion, think 
and feel the same? It looked as if he did. Lighting a ciga- 
rette, MaliSa said: "We must attack again. We must re- 
form quickly." .Stojan .Stankovit', too, must have had the 
same remorseless feeling. Hurrying along the track, with 
his arm slung from his neck in a dirty rag. pale and per- 
spiring, he appeared to be talking to himself: "I must take 



care the bloody bastards don’t get me among the first, so 
that the men don’t get scattered.” 

“Soldiers, brothers, rally, rally, action, actioni” Petar 
2uri<^ suddenly shouted at the top of his voice, to the sol- 
diers, to himself, to space. 
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About ten o’clock the Montenegrins launched another 
attack on Razvrsje and UloSevina. ^ 

Ulosevina was attacked by the Uskok battalion— fresh, 
up to full strength, with men rested and w’ell fed. They 
were from a highland country that had been settled by 
farmer rebels who had slipped out of Turkey into Monte- 
negfro, tall, healthy men, simple and shrewd, as mountain- 
eers often are. Hallooing and inciting each other, they 
simply flattened the Austrians in a short-lived fight. T his 
action was more like a brawl: there were more bashed 
heads and battered jaws than slit bellies. 

The Uskoks held their {X)sition by repulsing all the Aus- 
trian attacks in the aftern<x)n. 

On a bare hillside, unentrenched, and unaccustomed to 
taking cover, they suffered heavy casualties, especially from 
gunfire. A w'ry joke later spread through the army to the 
effect that, when the shells began to thud, these men, so 
simple in their w'ays and so linked by family tics, crowded 
together, shouting: “All get togethcrl The devils have got 
our range,” And one of their songs has survived: "When 
the Denbaz howitzer strikes, Dextor /.arubica cannot help 
us.” The front-line medical officer. Dr. /.arubica, came from 
their part of the country and was extremely popular; he 
tended to their wounds and lamented over them. But they 
never gave ground, right to the end. The battalion was 
halved. 
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The action at RazvrSje was more protracted and more 
complicated. The recruit battalions came to grips with the 
Austrians without much ado. The latter repeated their 
earlier counterattacks in waves. Individual sections of the 
recruits were driven back down the hill, but at once re- 
turned to the hurly-burly. Again they were driven back, 
but Stojan’s battalion came up behind them, followed by 
MaSan's and Petar’s battalion. Petar was killed during the 
attack. 

The Montenegrins found their wounded and prisoners 
slaughtered. They took no prisoners themselves. For the 
first time in the war with Austria, the spirit of vengeance 
took on its sternest and most extreme aspect. All means 
were good that would take life at a given moment. Rifle, 
sword, sticks and stones, nails and teeth. Throats were torn 
out, eyes gouged, entrails scattered around. 

In such a melee the Austrians could not resist an enemy 
who was smaller in number, worse clad, more exhausted, 
and less well equipped than they were. They retreated, 
more astounded than cowed, more winded than destroyed. 
The battle of Mojkovac had passecl its peak. 

As soon as they had taken RazvrSje, and for the first time 
since the beginning of the war, the Montenegrins turned, 
almost without an order given, to digging pits, arranging 
the Austrian trenches, and walling themselves in with 
stones. They svere driven to this by their longing to kill an 
ever greater number of the enemy, rather than by alarm 
at their own losses. 

In the afternoon, about two o'cltKrk, General Rainel 
took the lead id his faltering tnxips and passed to the 
counterattack. This later earned him the Order of Maria 
Theresa, but he did not take the position. 

With strong artillery support, he fell upon RazvrSje and 
on UloSevina and on Mjedeno Ciuvno. He failed to take 
UloSevina, but dug himself in on the slope that falls from 
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there toward Lepenac, around the road to Bijelo Polje. He 
failed to take Mjedeno Guvno, tooi The thick woods 
around that place and the extension of the whole position 
up the spur of BjelaSica made it possible for him to get 
above the Montenegrins and exert pressure on them. But 
this possibility he had had before. He did not take RazvrSje 
either, but there, too, he held his ground. He did take one 
side of it, the side near UloSevina, while the Montenegrins 
held the side toward Mjedeno Guvno. His p>osition there 
was extremely precarious. His flank and rear were threat- 
ened by UloSevina, so that he had to secure himself by a 
semicircular emplacement, and he suffered endless casual- 
ties. The two adversaries remained in these positions on the 
crest of the ridge, at a distance, in places, of not more than 
three hundred yards— able to abuse, challenge, and observe 
each other. The Austrians could not move toward Moj- 
kovac, nor the Montenegrins toward Lepenac. Night 
pinned them both down, and they hurriedly began to 
fortify themselves. Both commanders were on the ground, 
on the dueling ground. 


15 

As the day progressed, the casualty list at Mojkovac grew 
steadily longer. Some had been lying there for two tlays— 
since Christmas Eve— those whose relatives had not been 
able to get to them. The medical authorities had sanc- 
tioned a delay of two or three days in removing them, since 
the frost prevented the bodies decaying. Around this line 
of unburied dead, which continued to lengthen although 
bodies were continually being taken away, the women 
swarmed all day long, feaifut of recognizing one of their 
own people, petrified if they found one. Often they hauled 
a body from the front with the help of soldiers. 
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Mojkovac was the resting place of the dead and wounded. 

The wounded were carried across the Tara, into the 
schools and p>easant cottages. The dead stayed where they 
were, until relatives came or until the soldiers and towns- 
folk— women, for the most part— carried them at last to 
burial. 

Toward evening. Battalion Commander MaliSa brought 
the body of his second-in-command, Petar 2urid, to be 
buried in the Mojkovac graveyard. Over the grave, over 
the torn entrails and the face of his lieutenant— lean and 
like a carving in stone, yet retaining Petar’s features and 
expression— the old commander made his lament: “Oh 
my son, who will lead my soldiers? At whose side shall I 
fight, oh my comfort?” And when the soldiers began to 
shovel earth on the body, MaliSa moved quickly and 
turned away, as if afraid to see Petar’s face covered with 
earth, beating his head with his fist. “Oh my son, my 
strength, my swordi” 

All around, women were keening, for their own jieople, 
for their friends, for the Montenegrin Army. Mojkovac 
was an inexhaustible spring of wailing and lamentation. 

Dobrana from Retain recognized her husband. Radoje, 
among the dead at Mojkovac. She reached the battlefield 
about midday, during a lull, and found his company, but 
he was not there. She had brought him some food and a 
change of clothing, and the news that a son had been born 
to him. .Some told her that he had been killed, others that 
he was wounded. At some point she missed the stretcher- 
bearers; then she went back to Mojkovac. There Radoje 
was waiting foi his wife, at the end of the file of dead— 
alone. .She unbuttoned his jacket to see his wounds: it gave 
her a share in his sufferings. She knew that now he was 
beyond all pain, but this had to be done: “A blessing on 
your wounds, Radoje." Then she began to talk to Radoje, 
to herself, and perhaps to the women gathered around her. 
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Dobrana had never been beautiful. Her attraction had 
lain in her strength, in her whole body, in her height, in 
her movements. Her black eyes, which were crossed, afraid 
of nothing, and pleased with everything, drew one’s atten- 
tion, as did her long limbs, her broad back, her firm step, 
her thick eyebrows, and her rows of white teeth, sharp as a 
wolf’s. 

That was what she had been once, thirty years ago. She 
appealed to men who wanted a good worker in the house 
and a woman to bear children, and to those, too, who 
longed to wear themselves out -in a tussle with such 
strength. Now she was a lx)ny, mature woman, with coars- 
ened features and calloused hands— more like a man. 

Of a poor but respectable family, she had married early 
into a good home, Radoje’s, where her father and brothers 
had told her she must go. Radoje had been a good husband. 
He, too, had been very young, an only son of small, thin, 
cramped, but tenacious people. His parents were de- 
lighted: two strains were being crossed; there would be a 
good crop. 

But there were no children, for years. They tried the 
wisewoman, they went to the doctors, they even made a 
pilgrimage to the church at Ostrog. .She remained as bar- 
ren as a stone. If they had not got along, and if Radoje had 
agreed, she would long ago have let him many another 
woman. Why should a house go to ruin, a line be cut off, 
because of her? 7'hat would be a sin on her .soul. But 
Radoje understood the depth of her distress and would not 
separate from her. A melancholy old age is easier borne 
together. 

In the end she herself fini.shed the affair by bringing him 
a woman, neat, plain, and poor, but young and healthy. 
Radoje objected and made fun of her. When had a wife 
ever found a wife for her husband? But on the first night 
she brought the girl into the room, she stood in front of 



Radoje and said: "If you won’t take this girl, I shall leave 
your house— and my house, Radoje— because I can’t be the 
one who puts out your candle.’’ 

In this way she found a wife for Radoje. To the girl she 
was as kind as a mother. People understood this, less by 
reason than by instinct, in a country where men so often 
lose their lives or die. The authorities, too, let it pass; the 
girl was accepted as another servant in his house. 

At last, when Radoje came on leave in the spring, 
the girl became pregnant. Dobrana had hurried to the 
front to gladden Radoje with the news that a son had been 
born to him and to share his joy. And now she told him, 
as though he were not dead: "A son was born to you, a son, 
and such a .son! Now, Radoje, your name won’t die out 
and your family won’t be cut off.” 

She neither wailed nor keened, not because it was not 
fitting for a wife— was she in fact still a wife?— to weep for 
her husband before other people, but because there was 
still so much work to be done. Radoje would have to be 
carried to the village, a whole day's journey away; she 
could find no bearers and she had no horses. His son would 
come to know him when he .sought his father’s grave; and 
Radoje would be glad if his son came. Never mind; for 
the time being .she would have to bury him somewhere 
here. Then .she wtjuld go home to the farm to attend to his 
property. There wotild be the rearing of Radoje’s son. 
She could not leave anything of Radoje’s to anyone else. 

Her tears rose unbidden. She brushed them away and 
held them in < fieck: Radoje would not have approved of 
her grieving at his death. 

Movement from the front and toward it was very active. 
News would have spread quickly even if there had been 
no battle, and even if soldiers from this part of the country 
had not been engaged in it. 

As soon as the young bride Stanija, from a village nearby, 
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heard that her husband, Milosav, had been wounded, she 
ran, for all her shyness, to the battlefield. She found him 
in a house at Mojkovac; he had just been examined and 
his wound dressed. She walked beside his stretcher, smooth- 
ing the matted hair away from his forehead. She did it not 
because the hair was in his way, but because his forehead 
was a fine one, white and high. And perhaps he would 
open his eyes when he felt and recognized her hand. It was 
cold, the frost tore at one's nails and bit one’s eyes, but his 
forehead was covered with sweat; he was in great pain. 
“Look at me Milosav. It’s I, Stanija. It’s my hand.’’ Milosav 
said nothing, but clenched his lips and his jaws. His eyes 
were closed; he twitched and stretched himself out beneath 
the blanket she had brought and with which she had cov- 
ered him. Slowly, at last, he op>ened his eyes. He did not 
know where he was. He heard her voice. She asked him: “A 
little brandy, or a slice of apple?’’ She always saved things 
for him. Yes, he knew that she always would. She sjxikc 
to him in mild reproach. Great beads of sweat broke out 
on his forehead. His vitals were being torn apart, the life 
was being wrenched out of him, before her eyes. 

In spite of poverty, they had married for love. I'hey 
rose from their poverty and loved each other even more. 
He built a cottage and terraced a garden; she reared a cow 
and did a lot of knitting and spinning. They lived in peace 
and in happiness. 

She was small and lively, talkative and sensitive; he was 
patient, rather inattentive, even toward his children— a 
daughter and a son— but hard-working and thrifty. They 
were a peasant couple, like any other, but also with a char 
acter of their own. 

She would like now to have \filo.sav’s placidity. He must 
not gather from her that perhaps he might die, and she 
dared not so much as think of it, in case he might guess. 
But it was more than .she could manage. She pulled herself 
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together. What’s come over me? I must, she thought, I 
absolutely must, behave as if nothing were wrong. But 
how, how? 

Milosav had come to; he even lifted his head and cursed: 
"Stop, I can’t go on, let me diel” The bearers carried him 
on, as if they had not iieard, and she comforted him: “It’s 
only a little way and we shall be home.’’ But she thought; 
Home, will it still be his home? He heard her, his wife, 
Stanija. Perhaps he had the same thoughts of home as she 
did. He asked feverishly, with dry lips: “The Tara, have 
we crossed the Tara? No? Get across the Tara as quick as 
you canl" 

They got within sight of the bridge, to the edge of the 
\fojkovac Plain. Milosav begged them again to set him 
down. She did the same. Used to all the whims of wounded 
men, the bearers hesitated, then finally set him down. It 
meant they could smoke a while. 

Milosav stretched himself out, hunched himself up, 
ground his teeth. In this convulsion there was, she noticed, 
.some terrible, unknown force, pounding against itself, 
wanting to crush him. “Don’t twist about so, Milosav, don’t 
wear yourself out.” But he continued to twist and turn; 
he did not even hear her appeal. Was he dying? She must 
behave prop>erIy, as she should, and that would make it 
easier for him. He gave in, broke down, and begged her 
in tears: “Don’t you cry, Stana, not you.” With an effort he 
rai.sed his hand and wipjed her face; her tears fell on his 
face. “I’m crying!" she said in surprise, and felt her eyes. 
She noticed he was calling her “Stana!” as if they were 
ahme. Then he seemed to reflect a little, or else had no 
strength to speak. He added something in a lower voice: 
“You know, I kmiw— you are sa<l. I, too. People die, they 
have to die. Look after our son. Don’t let him forget me. 
And don’t you forget me. I forgive. Say you forgive me. 
Everything.” 
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Milosav seemed lost; he was having hallucinations, was 
dying. Dying. 

What had Stanija to forgive him? She could not remem- 
ber a single bad moment. Yes, there had been words, mis- 
understandings, as there are bound to be between husband 
and wife. What a sweet life she had had with him! Poverty 
did not bother her, and life flowed by effortlessly. And 
what would become now of her life, of her youth? A son, 
a daughter. 

She talked to him hastily, more and more hastily. She 
did not know herself what she was saying— something nice 
to ease his pain. Rut he seemed not to believe her, nr)t to 
hear her. She questioned him, plucked at him. Fie had 
gone. There, on the bank of the Tara, within sight of 
home. 

Whenever later she was in front of the house, she would 
look that way and remember him and his sufferings. But 
just now she did not think of that. C'ould there be a home 
without Milosav? She was taking him home, dead. She 
would keep the hou.se going, the children, the patch of 
land. That she knew without giving it any thought. It was 
the wife’s inherited duty and destiny. 

Everything turned to stone— the water, the hill. Heaven 
and earth wavered. Everything .sank into a white wilder- 
ness, into Stanija’s cry: “My life!" 

A mother from Upper Moraca stopped with a hor.se in 
front of the watchtower to ask: “Isn’t there anyone here 
who will help me to load my .son’s body?” She made the 
request as if it had been for some other pur|X)se— if her 
lips had not been baked dry and her eyes had not had that 
dry gleam in them— as if she were asking help in loading 
hay or wood. 

An officer and two .soldiers came out. Having pa.s.sed 
through the Are of wars, casualties, and disasters of every 
kind, they were not in the least excited. The officer wa.s 
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here on liaison duty; an order might come through. Still, 
he would help her; so would the soldiers. They did help 
others when need arose. There was a war on, and they were 
not particular about what they were and what they were 
not obliged to do. 

But she was weak and too old; she could not take her 
son home by herself: home was a long way off— two winter 
days’ journey, with snow and hills— and the saddle would 
slip. The old woman pleaded, almost argued. “Am I to 
leave him here among foreigners, this last son of mine, like 
the other three— two at Scutari, one in Bulgaria? So he has 
no one to light his funeral candle for him either?” She had 
gone the round of three villages before she had managed 
to hire this nag— the war had devoured even more horses 
than men— and to give up now! But there’s always some 
good soul on the way who will help. 

The officer felt sorry for the old woman. He tried to dis- 
suade her. “Bury him here for the time being; then you 
can move him later.” The old woman did not hear or did 
not listen. She was obstinate. They were getting ready to 
leave, hut finally they came hack. 

'The loading took a long time. The body was frozen stiff 
and would not drape over the saddle. The limbs cracked 
as they slung it over hy force. Tying it on was awkward. 
'I’hcy managed it at last, and the mother w'ent off, leading 
her load behind her and inurmuring; “What would I do 
without his grave?” 

A girl from Rovci came to Razvr.sje after the battle, on 
the first day of Christmas. .She wanted to see her brothers, 
three of them, the eldest an ensign. The ensign and one 
other had been killed. 

The colors were given to brave men. It was a great honor 
to carry them. It was no more than an honor, since the 
rank that goes with it was a lowly one, on a level with a 
noncommissioned officer. But it was a great honor all the 
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same, because the colors were handed down in the family; 
the families who carry the colors are known and remem- 
bered. The man who bears them goes foremost into battle; 
one must be brave for that. And when an ensign fell, one 
of his relatives— a brother, a son, a cousin— was on the watch 
to seize the colors, and then they were his. 

The third brother had not seized the colors. He had 
been afraid or else had not been there. 

The sister wept for her brothers and for the colors. She 
urged her brother to ask the commanding officer to hand 
him the colors. The brother was reluctant. It was awk- 
ward because he had not happened to have been on the 
spot, and in this war it was not so important for the colors 
to remain in a family. The sister imagined the worst and 
asked her brother: “If you had not taken fright, should 
I have been mourning all my brothers?” He swore this was 
not so. She went with him to the commanding officer— and 
they got the colors. 

At Mojkovac the sister flung herself upon the bodies of 
her dead brothers and wept aloud. She mourned for them 
both; her tears were for the love between brother and 
sister, the purest of all and all she had. She wept fur her 
brothers as they had been, as they should have been in 
their clan and for her, and for their being lost to their 
country and to her. .And she gave them comfort; the colors 
had stayed in the family. .She comforted her people; the 
colors had not fallen. She thought of finding comfort for 
herself in this. But for the sister there was no comfort. 

At Mojkovac the Montenegrin women— sisters, mothers, 
wives— went around among the dead. They arrived with 
presents and offerings, with greetings and wishes, which, 
finding no one to give them to, they now gave to the Mon- 
tenegrin dead, their own and others’. Ail their gifts- 
stockings, scarves, food, their love and their hopes— were 
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laid out on the snow, on the bodies. They summoned to 
battle and to grief. 

Not one of them forgot the recent disaster that had 
plunged the country into mourning, even without this 
battle— the ship with volunteers from America which the 
Austrians had sunk at San Giovanni di Medua, within 
sight of Montenegfro. More than three hundred Monte- 
negrins had been drowned, barely a hundred had swum 
to shore. They had been from every part of the country; 
grief had fallen on every village, every clan. If only they 
had fallen in battlel Instead, an inhuman force had swal- 
lowed them up within sight of their homeland, so that they 
could not so much as set foot on it. 

Misfortune treads on the heels of misfortune. The 
mourners lamented the Montenegro that had been swal- 
lowed by the insatiable sea. They exalted the Montenegro 
that stood defiant among its rocks and forests and in the 
breasts of men and whose guns had withstood the might of 
a whole empire. 

Mojkovac was stifled, with graveyards too small, the earth 
black. 

Razvr5je was unsubdued. 
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As if to ensure that the wliole of Christmas should be 
passed in bloodshed, the battle continued on the third day 
of the holiday. Perhaps the senior officers had great plans 
—the Austrians to win the high ground, fling themselves 
into Mojkovac, a. id cro.ss the Tara; the Montenegrins to 
pa.ss beyond Lepenac and seize Cer. But the troops did 
what they were able to do— carried out minor counter- 
attacks and brief flanking movements, built up their de- 
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femes, and clashed in reinforced patrols. There was a good 
deal of abusing and challenging; with a number of Croats 
and Serbs in the Austrian Army, there was no difliculty in 
communicating with the Montenegrins. And most of all 
there was sniping and spying, done with passionate con- 
centration, to catch the enemy's head raised al)ove cover. 
For the two forces had taken each other’s measure; they 
were evenly matched. 

During the battle, the Austrians had about seven thou- 
sand fighting troops at Mojkovac, the Montenegrins about 
six thousand. In the artillery they employed, the Monte- 
negrins were slightly superior, but their guns were rather 
antiquated. The Austrians had a special superiority in 
machine guns. Morale was high on both sides. The Aus- 
trian Army was well ordered, well disciplined, brave, and 
confident. The Montenegrins were better as individual 
fighters and irresistible in groups when a wave of enthusi- 
asm carried them away. This time they were constant even 
under strong and steady pressure and under gunfire. 

The Austrian reinforcements were on their way; but on 
January to, on the orders of the high command, the Monte- 
negrins detached a part of their small force for the general 
reserve at Podgorica. 

The positions at Mojkovac remained almost unchanged 
right up to the capitulation of Montenegro oti January 2i, 
when Serdar Janko, as ctjmmander in (hief, and on the 
government’s orders, issued the priK'lamation onlering the 
troops to disperse to their homes. In his order of the day. 
the .Serdar said: "The army will disperse from its positions; 
consequently no army exists, ordy the natifm.” 

This was a denial of the whf»le of Montenegrin history. 

The Montenegrins were what they were because they 
were a nation in arm.s. By this action the government and 
the leading men at the court also denied their own ex- 
istence, since they had originated, and continued to exist 
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as. the leaders oE the nation in arms. Now, in a moment of 
desperate lack of faith, they had adjured precisely this— the 
nation in arms— and their own existence. 

It is known now, and was surmised then, that the Serdar 
was against the capitulation and the disbanding of the 
army. As a soldier, he communicated the government’s de- 
cision to the army; but he did not support with a single 
word this decision which was not his own. And what could 
he have done anyway, in the milieu to which he belonged 
and with a ruler who listened to him only when he spoke 
in the name of the government, the court, and the ruling 
class? 

He did then what was the hardest thing of all, almost 
impossible. He rose above his surroundings, he preserved 
what was truly human in himself, he remained faithful to 
the army, which no longer existed— to the nation. After re- 
citing the government’s decision, the Serdar thanked the 
officers and soldiers "for their heroic, glorious, and honor- 
able military conduct, even though this has so far been of 
no avail." 

The King left the country on January 19. The Prime 
Mini.ster and Queen Milena, with her daughters, Xenia 
and Vjera, had already left on the eighteenth. The .Serdar 
knew this. Throughout the country the authority of the 
state began to crumble. The Serdar concluded his order: 
“I shall not go anywhere out.side Montenegro. I shall re- 
main here to endure with my comrades in arms all the 
diflicultics which await us.” That was his moral duty. For 
the army, for the nation in arms, it was little; for him, it 
was everything. .Serdar |anko had started the battle of 
Mojkc)vac as comn.rndcr. He had only enough strength 
to finish it like a man. 

It was not Mojkovac that had given way, but the Mon- 
tenegrin government and state. The Austrians were right 
in considering the battle undecided from the military 
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point of view. But this battle was not merely the settling 
of military accounts (if there is such a thing as a purely 
military reckoning), nor the conflict of ideas (if there is 
such a thing as a pure conflict of ideas). It was a testing 
of all the powers of the two peoples, and an affirmation of 
the Montenegrin will and strength to continue living as 
Montenegrins on their own soil. 

The Montenegrins were right in claiming that they had 
won the battle. They had asserted themselves in spite of 
the disintegration and the cowardice of their rulers. In 
terms of wars, this was a minor battle. To the Monte- 
negrins it was a major one; the enemy had been obliged 
to acknowledge their inner resistance as unconquerable. 
Even when everything was lost— the war and the state— 
this superiority remained. 

Even for great and powerful Austria-Hungary, Moj- 
kovac was a major battle. In an equal fight— even with a 
certain preponderance of strength— against forces that had 
had no prospect of winning the war, the Austrians had 
shown themselves the weaker. They were able to overrun 
this army, this country, this people, and did so, but they 
never subdued them. Mojkovac revealed to them that the 
inconceivable, immeasurable creative genius that exists in 
every nation and in every living thing remained unim- 
paired and predominant in the Montenegrins, They had 
overthrown only what was already in decay— the court, the 
state, the ruling power, the ruling caste of chieftains. 

In this minor-major battle, the casualties were matched 
—comparatively high. The Austrians officially admitted to 
seven hundred dead. The actual figure must have been 
over a thousand. The Montenegrin losses were hardly, if 
at all, smaller. And since in this war there were two men 
wounded to every man killed, it hdlows that both armies 
were practically halved in the course of four, or, rather. 
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two, days— the first and second days o£ Christmas— on a 
front of less than two miles. 

Both armies and both peoples were appalled at the high 
casualties. But the Montenegrins felt almost a joy and 
emphasized with pride the number of their losses in the 
battle of Mojkovac. They were confident that the Aus- 
trians must be in despair; a story spread among the people 
that the commander of the Austrian troops killed himself 
when he saw the battlefield and learned of the number of 
dead and wounded. 

Some years after the battle, shepherds used to tell how 
Austrian bones and skulls were to be found on the ridges 
and in the watercourses of Mojkovac. Trepidation and 
terror came over those who saw them, terror in the face 
of the unknown, in the face of what was left of human be- 
ings, but also a joyful pride that the Austrians had been 
left there, unburied. 
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THE GALLOWS 




The Austrian occupation was not a brutal one. Not a 
child was killed, not a woman violated. But the Mon- 
tenegrins rightly considered it an act of force and in- 
justice. The Austrian administration, meticulous to the 
point of soullessncss, ingeniously attached itself to the ex- 
isting system of government, put the local authorities 
under its control, and had trade and education soon func- 
tioning successfully. 

The Austrian soldier saw the Montenegrins as semi- 
savages who sang as if shouting from one hilltop to another, 
who wore peculiar clothes, and who loved plundering 
above all things. But the military commanders behaved 
respectfully toward the traditions and the great figures of 
the nation. For example, when Vojvoda Ilija Plamenac, 
for many years Montenegrin minister of war, died at the 
age of a hundred and seven, the Austrian Army rendered 
him full honors. And even the removal of the bones of 
NjegoS from Lovien— undertaken later as a reply to open 
revolt, since the poet’s grave was a symbolic incitement to 
rebellion— was done only with the co-operation of the 
Montenegrin ecclesiastical authorities. 

But the CKCupation itself was an evil, disrupting the 
whole course of national life. Disagreements soon broke out 
between Austria and the local authorities over their rights 
and functions. Austria was unable to avoid the mistake 
made by all conquerors; it demanded and took to itself 
more than even the most jMcifically disposed parts of the 
population could hand it. And Montenegro’s position had 
not been clearly regulated by agreement. 
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The Montenegrin government and King Nikola had ap- 
plied to the government at Vienna and to Emperor Franz 
Josef for peace terms on January 13, 1916. The reply 
had come on January 15. Montenegrin troops were to be 
disarmed; Serbian troops were to be handed over, though 
there were, in fact, no longer any on Montenegrin soil; 
Austrian military commanders were to administer the 
territory, but through the agency of Montenegrin authori- 
ties. The government had accepted these terms, but the 
Prime Minister and the King had departed from the coun- 
try, leaving behind three ministers and the King’s second 
son. Prince Mirko. 

This remnant of the government ordered— not wholly in 
accordance with the spirit of the armistice— the disband- 
ment of the army, and on January 25 an understanding 
was reached that their arms be collected and kept in three 
depots until the conclusion of peace. Austria, however, 
first demanded that the King delegate his full powers, and 
the three ministers requested him to do so. The Prime 
Minister, meanwhile, issued a declaration stating that an 
armistice had only been sought to gain time, that the King 
had given orders for resistance and for the army's with- 
drawal along with the Serbs, and that nobody had the 
right to negotiate an armistice, let alone make peace. The 
miserable surrender of Montenegro was for years a source 
of contention between the adherents and the opponents 
of King Nikola, who were at the same time, respectively, 
the opponents and the adherents of union with Serbia. 
The latter were particularly persistent in trying to prove 
the treachery of the King and his government. 

There had actually been no betrayal. King Nikola had 
outfoxed himself this time. Yet what could he have done? 
As an independent state, Montenegro had reached an im- 
passe. The King wanted independence because it meant 
the maintenance of the dynasty and of his own despotic 
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power. Therefore he had sought an agreement with Aus- 
tria. But he was also a good Serb, and he had been unable 
to take any open or decisive action until the collapse of 
Serbia and until Montenegro itself had fallen into a situ- 
ation from which there was no way out. Even then, tom 
between the preservation of Montenegrin independence 
and the union of all Serbs, he could do nothing conclusive. 
The three ministers remained behind to maintain au- 
thority and come to terms with Austria, while the King 
fled to the Allies to continue the war without an army. 
One may speak of vacillation, of faintheartedness, of con- 
fusion, or of lack of vision, but not of betrayal. 1 . he King 
did not betray the Serbs. If he betrayed anything— and he 
did— it was the Montenegrin Army and the Montenegrin 
state. Every man betrays himself and that which he is. 

To this very day the reasons for the surrender of the 
Montenegfrin Army remain unexplained. The Serbian 
colonel Petar Pe§ic, who was head of the Montenegrin 
High Command until Serdar Janko Vukotit^ replaced him 
in January 1916, later wrote that he had so disp>osed and 
directed the Montenegrin Army as to make imp>ossible a 
withdrawal with the Serbs. He had thus prevented the 
simultaneous existence of two Serb armies abroad, stand- 
ing for two separate states and thus rendering union im- 
possible. In spite of this maneuvering, which served neither 
the Serb nor the Allied interests, the Montenegrin Army 
could still have withdrawn. I’p to the very capitulation, 
on January 21, the Montenegrins had a loophole for escape 
—Scutari— and later a battalion of Hcrcegovinian volun- 
teers broke into Albania, determined to perish rather than 
surrender to the Austrians, 

The Montenegrin leaders lacked this kind of resolution. 
They reasoned that, even though the King had taken 
refuge with the Allies and had continued the war formally, 
there was still a good chance that the Central Powers 



would win, and it would thus be unwise to strain relations 
with Austria. The army’s withdrawal after the Serbians 
would have meant a final rupture with Austria as well as a 
capitulation to Serbia. Under such circumstances the sur- 
render followed inevitably. The Montenegrin Army was 
not defeated; it was disarmed by its own government. 

After the capitulation, Vienna insisted on either a treaty 
of peace or a regime of occupation— meaning the introduc- 
tion of its own local authorities. The Montenegrin min- 
isters were unable to accept either alternative. Austria, 
however, was strong enough to impose its will. The min- 
isters were dismissed and an occupation regime was set up. 

Even those who had favored an agreement with Austria 
realized that this was a breach of the armistice terms. The 
ordinary Montenegrin was indignant, too. In a country of 
thirty-seven hundred square miles, with a p>opuIation of 
less than three hundred thousand, half of %vhom knew each 
other by sight and were connected by ties of blood and 
other relationships, the negotiations with Austria could 
not be concealed. There were whispers of surrender, bar- 
gaining, and betrayal. The King had in public sworn that 
he would not leave the country, and the army leaders that 
they would not surrender. And yet that was what had hap- 
pened. Montenegrins, especially the soldiers, were not pre- 
pared to accept occupation, because, hungry and short of 
ammunition as they were, and abandoned by their allies, 
they nevertheless wanted to fight and had nut been beaten 
in open battle. 

The Montenegrin authorities were dismissed: the num- 
ber of arrests increased. The Austrians soon introduced a 
new measure: internment of the fighting population. Con- 
flict was imminent. A spark was all that was needed. 

And a spark was struck. 

An Austrian patrol was dispatched to bring Brigadier 
Radomir VeSovi^, Minister of War in the late government. 
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ivho had retired to his village, to the District Commander 
at KolaSin. VeSovid replied with revolver shots, killed an 
officer, and escaped. His example was followed by many. 
The Austrians responded by the mass internment of adult 
males. Hangings started. At KolaSin they hanged VeSovid’s 
brother Vladislav, a law student— apparently as an act of 
reprisal rather than for any crime of his own. The forests 
soon swarmed with guerrilla bands— both supporters and 
opponents of the King— and also with common freebooters. 

Montenegro had everything needed for an insurrection 
except for two important particulars— without which there 
can be no insurrection— a party with settled convictions 
and a single leader. The King’s party did not favor the 
uprising, and VeSovid lacked the characteristics of a leader. 
Swarthy, slim, a mass of nerves and gestures, arrogant in 
speech, quick in action, he was one of those extraordinary, 
but by no means rare, Montenegrins who flinch at nothing 
in battle but are mercurial and unstable in politics. He 
had fired at the Austrians because he had felt personally 
insulted. But behind the feeling of insult lay the embitter- 
ment of all those who had looked for an honorable peace 
with Austria. 

In the woods VeSovid showed no particular spirit of 
enterprise. The idea of raising a rebellion, and thereby 
straining relations with Austria to breaking point, was as 
far from his followers in the country as it was from the 
King in exile. But if King Nikola’s adherents were too 
weak to achieve revolt, they were too strong to leave such 
a course to others. Although the rebels acted without any 
co-ordination, they presented a problem to the occupying 
power. They were in fact both more numerous and more 
active than were those in Serbia. But Montenegro had not 
Serbia’s unity of spirit. 

VeSovid later surrendered to the Austrian authorities, in 
hopes again of an agreement with Austria, and he led 
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many, especially partisans o£ the King, to surrender, 
though not because he became frightened or because he 
sold himself. He was simply an old type of Montenegrin 
hero in a cowardly cause, an unreality in a world of un- 
realities. 

After the collapse of Austria-Hungary in igi8, at the 
time of the unification of Montenegro and Serbia, it was 
alleged that VeSovid planned an insurrection which was 
to have been supported by Italian troops from the Gulf of 
Kotor. He was never at pains to deny the charge, and was 
acquitted by a court of law. He lived until the eve of 
World War II in the condition of a loyal malcontent and 
nonconspiring conspirator. 

The true biography of VeSovic is the story of the fall of 
Montenegro. What follows is the fictitious biography of 
his brother— here called Milos Milo§evi<^— who never did 
anything worthy of note, unless an honorable death be ac- 
counted the most noteworthy thing of all. 


1 

They were waiting for the Captain. 

It must have been about nine o’cloc k already. They were 
given a can of water, which other prisoners had carried up 
from a nearby spring. It was from this that MiloS had 
reckoned the time. The old man, on the other hand, had 
a different way of working it out— from the shadows and 
from his own feeling of hunger, which was related to the 
hour the cattle were led home and milked in his village. 

That morning the gypsy prisoner who brought in their 
daily barrel of water and took away the barrel of night soil 
had avoided an encounter with the eyes of any of them. 
MiloS had been positive he had seen in the gypsy's eyes 
surprise, if not sorrow. He dared not define to himself that 
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look, because it seemed to spring from the gypsy’s surprise 
at finding them all still alive. The Captain had not been 
there to notice it. It would not have escaped him though; 
the Captain was no dullard. The old man, too, had per- 
ceived it in his own fashion, as he did everything ebe, and 
had given expression to the feeling. "Look at this gypsy. 
Dog’s faith, even he feels a twist at his heart when he sees 
us— alive, yet dead.’’ 

They had been condemned to death. 

The sentence had been confirmed the day before. 

It was their last day. 

Now there were two of them; MiloS MiloSevid, a stu- 
dent of philosophy and law, and old Vuk Rovdanin. Rovda- 
nin was not his surname, but derived from the name of 
the village from which he came. People had called him 
that for years, and he usually referred to himself by the 
name of his clan, and not without pride. The third man 
under sentence. Captain Dra§ko Dragovid, had been taken 
away early that morning. 

Milo$ and the old man thought that the Captain had 
been taken to a meeting with his wife and son. 

Now they waited for him impatiently, although they 
were glad that the Captain could be a little cheered by 
this meeting. They had avoided mentioning, even to them- 
selves, that this would be the Captain’s last meeting with 
his family. But they knew that this was so, and it was im- 
possible to banish or to dodge this knowledge. They could 
only keep silent about it. The old man had given vague 
expression to it as the Captain was being taken away. “Eh, 
the Captain, he'll be glad and he’ll be sorry.’’ 

Their impatience at the Captain’s absence was plain to 
see. They had grown so used to each other that, in a man- 
ner of speaking, each one of them lived in all three. Now 
there was an almost deliberate astentation in their im- 
patience. MiloS was pacing up and down, and the old man 
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was smoking his fifth, or possibly his tenth, cigarette, hold- 
ing it clumsily and singeing his drooping mustaches. He 
had lost his pipe in a tussle with some Austrian soldiers 
after abusing one of them, and was now forced to smoke 
tobacco rolled in paper. "What a plight the enemy have 
reduced me to in my old age!" he had said. 

They had not been together long enough to get as sick 
of each other as men do in prison. It was but eighteen days 
since they had thrust the Captain into MiloS’s cell, and fif- 
teen since they had brought in Vuk Rovdanin. The reason 
for their closeness was not merely their living together, 
though this made the time pass more quickly and helped 
them pluck up courage and dispel each other's anxieties; 
their closeness also fused into one their individual lives, so 
different in every respect, under the impact of a common 
calamity. Each one of them was secretly convinced that he 
would go on living only so long as the other two did. They 
grew restless if one of them was taken away, and rejoiced 
and gfrieved as one. On one occasion the Captain had re- 
marked that it had been a piece of luck for them that the 
KolaSin prison had so few cells. The authorities had been 
obliged to put them together to ensure that none of them 
came in contact with the outside world through the other 
prisoners. 

This curious closeness had increased after the death sen- 
tence six days ago, and they had grown more keenly aware 
of its presence and of its inifjortance to each of them. From 
that day on, they had not been released for exercise or even 
to relieve themselves, and this complete isolation forced 
them to turn toward each other. 

But since noon of the day before, when they had been 
informed that the sentence would be carried out in forty- 
eight hours, there had been a change. Not that any one of 
them ceased to care about the other two, but, rather, there 
emerged irrepressibly in each of them the realization of 
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his own end as something inevitable, which would strike 
regardless of what might happen to his friends or to the 
rest of the world. Unable to conceal anything, the Cap- 
tain had defined this feeling as soon as they returned from 
the trial. “I would give my head for a fingernail of any 
one of you, but all I keep thinking of is my own head.” 

Therefore their restlessness because of the Captain’s ab- 
sence, as well as their pleasure at the thought that he might 
see his family, appeared to MiloS, if not false, then simply 
an attempt to force themselves to go on living and think- 
ing in a reality that had existed only until the death sen- 
tence. After that— indeed, while the sentence was still being 
read— another reality had emerged, a reality more real than 
any other, the only reality. 

Each of them went on living, obstinately and unyield- 
ingly, in the same manner and with the same habits as 
before. And so the same close connection between them 
had continued. Each of them emphasized this, gladly, as- 
sertively. But each also concealed, as far as he could— if he 
could— that other world of his own, his own personal fate, 
which clearly was identical with the fate of the other two 
but which was at the same time uniquely his own. 


2 

Until the day before, they had had hope— even the old 
man, who had had no serious grounds for hoping. But he 
had gladly listened to the explanations the other two of- 
fered which favored their salvation. That was his hope and 
his con.solation. 

MiloS had not seriously thought that he would be con- 
demned to death until the very moment the sentence was 
pronounced. 

It had been late one morning when an Austrian officer 



had politely entered his brother’s house. MiloS had con- 
tinued sitting on the landing of the stone stairs that ran 
alongside the outer wall of the house. A noncommissioned 
officer and two soldiers were relaxing on the woodpile in 
front of the house, handing cigarettes around. They had 
scarcely lighted them when two faint, muflled shots came 
from the house. MiloS rushed inside. In the corridor he 
encountered a smell of powder and his brother, who was 
gripping a revolver so tightly that his knuckles and his 
nails had turned white. Milo§ pushed him back into the 
room and quickly locked the door in the face of the sol- 
diers, who were already on their, way up, their iron-shod 
army boots pounding outside. MiloS paused while the 
soldiers battered at the door with their rifle butts. He went 
into the room to check. His brother had escaped through 
the window, both casements of which were open to the 
sunny day. The officer was lying on his face with his hands 
stretched upward, as if reaching for the cap which had 
rolled under the bed. Blood was trickling slowly and 
soundlessly down the sagging floor. He turned the officer 
over, intending to lift him onto the bed. But he was al- 
ready dead. MiIo§ peeped out of the window. One of the 
soldiers was standing at the corner of the house, bending 
over to load his rifle. It was then that Milo.5 realized that 
he, too, could have escaped if he had not dallied over the 
officer. He turned back and opened the house door. 

He had indeed helped his brother escape. That had been 
his duty— to help his brother, or any other Serb, if the 
occupation forces were after him. He understood his broth- 
er’s action, although at heart he disagreed with it. One of 
the most distinguished and highest-ranking Montenegrin 
officers, quick-tempered besides, his brother could not 
suffer the humiliation of being disarmed and packed off 
into captivity. 

That was MiloS’s sole offense. He had put up no resist- 
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ance, nor had he been in a position to do so. And he had 
not instigated others. 

The Captain’s offense was more serious. There had been 
a rumor, it is true, that the Austrians were preparing to 
intern all officers; they had been collecting particulars 
about them. Nevertheless, Captain Dra§ko was both sur- 
prised and appalled at the Austrian breach of faith when 
several officers and two soldiers burst into his house early 
one morning to lead him off. Until then, officers like him- 
self had lived at liberty, and were even allowed to retain 
light arms. The Captain felt that, as an officer, he could 
not let them disarm him, especially there— before his 
former soldiers. His father and his grandfather had taught 
him long ago: “Never lose your head without your weajv 
ons, nor your weapons without your head.” And that 
pointless surrender of the Montenegrin Army, which was 
now slipping into a humiliating enslavement, had caused 
bitter dissatisfaction among many, including himself. Were 
Montenegrins really no longer capable of defending their 
own good name? He pulled out his revolver. The first 
bullet mi.ssed; the second jammed. They overpowered him 
and led him away. 

He asked himself: "Must a Montenegrin officer really 
be condemned to death for having defended himself 
against being disarmed and arrested by the very authori- 
ties who had guaranteed him his liberty and the retention 
of his arms? Ditl the civilized Austrians give no weight to 
moral and spiritual motives in their assessment of a crim- 
inal act?” 

The old man’s offense, on the other hand, was undis- 
puted. He had gone out to cut wood. He was lopping off 
branches from the already-trimmed beech and oak scrub 
along the road. Around noon he walked down to the river, 
and what a sight did he see there! Three Austrian soldiers 
in the middle of Rovcil Two were stripped, washing their 



clothes, and the third, stripped only to the waist, was sit- 
ting in the road, delousing his shirt. This man was red- 
haired and freckled, his white skin burned red in exposed 
places. And this spectacle right in front of the whole vil- 
lage! Before Vuk’s very own eyes! 

Vuk had heard that the Montenegrins were taking to 
the woods and that the Austrians were to be exterminated 
wherever possible. If only he could steal up to them! But 
the red-haired soldier noticed him, gave him a smile, and 
said something in a foreign language— a language that 
sounded obscene when spoken in the middle of Rovci. Vuk 
was thinking that if only he coul<j knock this one out and 
grab his weapon, he could manage the other two easily. He 
wondered where their rifles might be, probably some- 
where in the scrub. The main thing was to outwit the 
soldier in the road. 

Vuk began to loll his tongue and to mumble unintel- 
ligible words, as if to make himself understood by the sol- 
dier and get the better of him. The soldier smiled again 
and offered him his tobacco box. "You damn bastard, I 
don’t smoke that muck!” said Vuk angrily. The soklier did 
not understand, shrugged, and went on with his delousing, 
muttering something. That, too, angered \'iik. “Who are 
you laughing at, eh? And in the middle of Rovci, too, my 
home!” 

And what a home it was! A cleft between two tf)wering 
crags, cut off from the rest of the world. No stranger’s htot 
had ever trodden it against the will of the villagers, the 
only clan that had never paid a {)oll tax to the l urks. 

Vuk skirted around the soldier, as if in the direction of 
the beechwood, having decided to kill him with his ax. For 
a second or two he deliberated whether to hit him with 
the haft; from the weight on his shoulder he felt that the 
blade was pointed downward. But there was something 



odious about such an action; he was a man, why kill him 
like a pig? 

He quickly turned the haft right side up, and then, 
from the shoulder, struck the soldier across his bowed 
neck. 

It was not the first time he had cut off a head, but the 
fighting with the Turks was a long time ago. He knew that 
a man’s neck was not tough and that the main thing was 
to sever the spine so that the man fell unconscious and 
never got up again. 

The bone cracked, the wound gaped and spurted blood, 
drenching the space around, as well as Vuk’s mind with 
the familiar rapture of revenge. The soldier sprawled on 
the ground noiselessly; only his blood— or was it the river? 
—gurgled. The old man grabbed the soldier’s gun. But the 
gun was different from the ones he was used to handling. 
The two naked soldiers rushed at him. \’uk knew he could 
not escape, and seized the ax again. The soldiers’ prompt 
hands overpowered him and held him firmly. 

But in what circumstances had all this happened? If the 
Austrians were determined to destroy them— and they 
clearly were- in order to set an example and without re- 
gard to the offense itself, might not circumstances change 
and operate in the opposite sense, so that they might be 
released without regard to the offense committed? The Aus- 
trians obviously meant to drive it into the heads of the 
Montenegrins that their counti7 was under occupation. 
But could they not see that drastic sentences might pro- 
voke uncontrollable resistance instead of fear? Would not 
the Bishop of Cctiiije and the Catholic Bishop of Bar inter- 
cede for the condemned men? There seemed countless 
reasons against inflicting the extreme penalty, even in the 
case of the old man. 

The hearings had been conducted in a room specially 
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fitted for the purpose in a barracks outside the town. The 
only people present had been the Austrian officials, a few 
select townspeople, and the mayor. 

Among the Austrians there was a strict order in every- 
thing. This was also true of the trial: it was brief and 
correct. 

Only the old man maintained that the trial had been 
too long. They had made up a lot of incomprehensible 
words, he felt, ^ome trickery out of the lawbooks. He im- 
agined that some high-ranking officer would appear, fasten 
his eyes on him, and ask him, "Are you So-and-So who did 
such-and-such?” Vuk would say yes, he w.is— as he would 
be bound to do— and the man would order him to be shot 
—as he, too, was bound to do. But it was quite different. 
One of the officers even defended him. The court must 
bear in mind, the defending officer stated, that the accused 
was an untutored savage who did not know what he w'as 
doing. The old man felt compelled to correct him: he was 
guilty, yes; he was uneducated and came from a savage 
country, let that stand; but he had been well aware of what 
he was doing. He had heard that other clans were rising in 
revolt and had thought it would be disgraceful if the 
Roveani allowed foreigners to swagger around a village 
that had often been visited by Turkish heads but never 
by Turkish feet. 

They were to die by hanging. 

The other two men were not pleased with the way in 
which they were to be executed. But the old m.in found it 
particularly distasteful. He knew that it all came to the 
same thing in the end. He even knew that sometimes 
bullets did not hit the mark properly, which caused con- 
siderable pain to the condemned man. Still, to be shot was 
a manlier death— cleaner, too. l.ife is not torn out of a 
man with ropes and hands. And he expressed this dissatis- 
faction when asked at the reading of the sentence what he 
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had to say. But no one had paid any attention to his plea, 
even if they had not mocked him. 

Returning from the trial roped together, as they reached 
the little bridge over the Svinja^a, which is dried up at 
that time of the year, its bed a gaping mass of stony holes, 
the Captain had remarked: “Well, nothing will ever part 
us now.” The old man, who was not without a sense of 
humor, even regarding sacred matters, added to this, in the 
corridor in front of their cell: “So we shall still be tied 
together when we face Saint Peter.” 


But these were words, and wishes. Or they had been 
until the day before, until the notification. Since then 
everything had changed, although the words and the 
wishes remained. 

Their lives up to the moment the sentence was pro- 
nounced had already been thrown into confusion. Every 
act and every thought had been overshadowed by death. 
But the death sentence had changed everything. It was 
sudden and final. As MiloS had observed, it had severed at 
a blow, and beyond repair, the outer world from their own 
inner existence, the exist«’nce hitherto hidden even from 
themselves, hidden from the constant, ineluctable feeling 
of death. No. not a feeling, but a kind of living presence 
of death, like the air without which one cannot exist but 
which continu.tlly makes its presence felt in agonizing 
gasps. 

These two worlds— day-to-day life and the living pres- 
ence of death— manifested themselves side by side, appar- 
ently unconnected. Most amazing and most terrible of all, 
that external existence in which they had hitherto taken 
part now became altogether unreal and, as it were, super- 
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fluous. They themselves became unreal within it, with all 
their actions, thoughts, and desires. The only real, true, 
and irresistible life was that inner life in which death 
ruled. 

Up to the day before, everything had been a stru^le 
with death. 

Since then, since the death sentence, even this struggle 
had ceased to exist. Now they knew not only that they 
would die— every human being knows that— but also when 
they would die. Their death had been irrevocably decreed 
and confirmed. There was nothing further to be done 
against death, even in their thoiights. Yet they were still 
alive— walking, eating, and even sleeping. 

Time, hitherto imperceptible, became j)erceptible, al- 
most tangible. It went no quicker— rather, the contrary— 
but its passing made itself inescapably felt. The six paces 
that MiloS took back and forth across the cell were not 
merely movements made in the course of a definite period 
of time; they were, above all, six movements, six seconds 
toward death. When he sank into thought, it became simul- 
taneously, no matter what the ostensible subject, a medita- 
tion on death, in the space of a given time. Had not the 
Captain said last night: ‘‘Tonight and one more night to 
go”? 

It was like this not only with time, but with all other 
things. Death was palpable everywhere and in everything. 
It was the sole reality. Now, while Milos and the old man 
were waiting for the Captain, their happiness for his visit 
and their sadness for his absence were unreal. The old man 
could not help saying at last, after perusing the sky seen 
through the little skylight: "The cattle will have come in 
from grazing; the Captain’s not come yet. And as for us, 
we‘re glad and sorry and we don‘i know for whom or at 
what.” And the old man clumsily rolled another cigarette 
and took his pouch with the flint and tinder out of his 
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sash and lit it. Yes, Vuk did this with the same old move- 
ments, but even the movements and the man who made 
them were unreal, were apart from that by which MiloS 
lived and which he saw to be more real than any sense im- 
pressions or any intellectual conclusions. 

The most disagfreeable thing was that each of them ob- 
served in the other two the very same preoccupation with 
death that he felt himself, and that they, too, perceived the 
presence of death in everything. As a result, none of them, 
not even Milo$, was capable of hiding it. And while MiloS 
did not resent this, he was embarrassed at the thought that 
they might notice the same in him and that, clever and 
obstinate as he was, he could not conceal it from them. 

As soon as they had returned from the notification, 
Milos had at once begun pacing up and down. That in it- 
self was an obvious symptom, even though it was an old 
habit, and at one point he had burst out; "Still, one’s got 
to die some time,” which was a common saying that simply 
escaped his lips. It had sounded false, or, at any rate, ir- 
relevant on this occasion. It was one of those general truths 
which did not apply to those who knew when they were to 
die. He had realized the artificiality of this saying at such 
a time and had felt ashamed, insofar as shame was not a 
feeling already beyond him. 

He was certain that the other two understood that he 
had uttered this saying only in order to keep up his cour- 
age. But it was evident that they thought none the worse 
of him for it; it was only he who thought the worse of him- 
self. The frank, fiery Captain had even pointed out the 
irrelevance of what Milo§ had said, as he flung himself 
down on the paillasse in the corner. “That’s just one of 
tho.se things people say. People say it because they actually 
face death.” 

The old man had said nothing. While they themselves 
kept silent, more depressed than abashed by what they had 
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so freely uttered, he had taken a bowl of sour cream and a 
cob of maize from the shelf, and had sat down cross-legged 
and begun to eat. They had known that the old fellow had 
no appetite. He had known it, too. Putting down the bowl, 
he had remarked: “Whenever I'm in trouble— and I've 
heard the same from other people— it's a good thing to eat. 
But now, even that doesn't help. A man's not a beast, to see 
an ax before his eyes but scramble for the trough anyway.” 

Yesterday even the feeling of injustice and the will to 
resist had been extinguished. 

The internment measures were in full swing, and new 
prisoners were continually being brought in. So much 
could be deduced from the words and sounds that came 
from the courtyard. But resistance to the concjiieror, just 
like the struggle for life itself, had lost all significance for 
them. Both had simply become realities external to them, 
things to which they had given everything they had, but 
also things to which they now neither could give nor 
wished to give anything, since all giving and all .sacrifice 
were senseless when one no longer had at one's disposal the 
most important thing of all— one’s life. Everything that any 
of them had ever known or apprehended about life and 
death had crumbled away— and individually and among 
them they had known a great deal, from books, from the 
wars, from long experience. But now ail that, too, was un- 
real and bore no relation to what was really happening to 
them and in them. Actually, nothing was happening, but 
something, namely death, had come to exist within them, 
and they could not avoid recognizing its existence. 

Until now, until the death sentence, it had .seemed to 
them senseless to die; now it was inevitable, and the .sense- 
lessness had lost its significance, and its injustice. Death- 
living for death and in the midst of death— that was the 
sole reality. 

MiloS noticed this in his own body, which seemed to him 
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to be dissolving, unraveling. And he noticed, besides, 
harshly and more brutally, that a rope seemed to be throt- 
tling him around the neck, and his Adam’s apple seemed 
to be brushing against his jawbone. He had, since the 
previous afternoon, begun rubbing his neck to relieve this 
ever more persistent feeling of friction. 

This imaginary irritation was all the more unpleasant 
because the other two obviously understood it. Yet he 
could not stop; his hand went up of its own accord every 
now and then, while at the same time he searched for the 
reason. Something similar was surely happening to them, 
too, but he had not yet discovered how they were reacting 
to death. The old man had been clearing his throat ever 
since yesterday afternoon, and the Captain spent a remark- 
ably long time clutching his jaw and his eyelids. Neither 
had done these things before. 

The body had no peace. There was no respite. Were 
they not linked, if not actually identical, this bodily aware- 
ness and this mental realization of death as the most com- 
plete, the sole reality? 


Of course, each of them resisted any admission of the 
change, either to himself or to the two others, even though 
it was undeniable. In a different way, it had obviously 
been remarked and acknowledged by other p)eople— the 
warders, the g>'psy. And the military authorities had knovni 
in advance tiiat it would come. 

Last evening they sat dosvn to supper at the usual hour, 
though clearly forcing themselves to do so. 

Milo$ and Vuk had not received any food from home. 
MiloS’s family either had been arrested or had taken to the 
woods; anyone else who might have visited him would not 





have dared to. even if visiting had been allowed. And since 
there were no Rov^ani this distance from home, and since 
his two sons had mig^ted to Metohija, where the war had 
caught them, Vuk had had only rather remote clan con- 
nections nearby. The Captain’s wife came every morning 
—his home was an hour’s walk, away— and brought him 
food. The Captain always recognized whom it came from 
by the tyjje and the way in which it was cooked; his 
daughter-in-law had made the cake, being a skilled hand 
at that, one of his godparents had made the pasties, and his 
son-in-law had cooked the lamU^, The Captain shared the 
food with his companions, and they had called it by the 
name of the donor— Zlatana's cake, Mikas’s lamb. 

Last evening, too, DraSko distributed food— cheese and 
barley cakes— as he always tlid, slowly and carefidly, so each 
would get a fair share. But it all seemed different, because 
the mere taking of food was meaningless. The living eat 
without thinking about it, but what is food to the dead? 

While they were eating, the door opened. The Political 
Commissary, Ungri, the superintendent f)f the prison and 
an exceptionally strict man, pushed a soldier into the dark- 
ness of their cell. He carried food for them, the condemned 
men— half a roast lamb, a blue bowl of fresh cream, three 
fXJts of jam, three round army loaves, half a liter of brandy, 
and some boxes of cigarettes. By the offer of good food, 
the military authorities seemed to confirm the c hange that 
had come over the three prisoners at midday. 

Ungri was an uncomplicated person, prompt and watch- 
ful, contentious and aggressive, though not to the point of 
striking prisoners. His name did not reveal his nationality, 
and he himself concealed it. He spoke Montenegrin well, 
but the language he used mo.st naturally was Hungarian. 
He was probably a Croat from a region near Hungary. 
But whatever he was, he did not conceal his hatred and 
contempt for the people of Montenegro. 
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On this occasion, however, Ungri was considerate and 
obliging. His freckled face seemed anxious, and he was not 
biting his carefully upswept fair mustaches with his lower 
lip, as was his habit. It seemed as if he dared not look them 
in the eye, although he normally glared long and un- 
flinchingly at the prisoners with his blue, staring eyes. 

As he went out, he said, almost with entreaty: “If there’s 
anything you want, knock, and tell the warder; please 
don’t hesitate. Conditions here are somewhat chaotic. I’m 
afraid— wartime conditions— but everything will be done.’’ 
Then he added: “Good night.’’ 

Naturally, he was being agreeable because he had to be. 
The Austrian military authorities, under whom the prison 
officials came, though severe, kept strictly to the legal regu- 
lations in their dealings with prisoners. The officials and 
police at the depots did not beat the peasants on the least 
pretext, and in the military prisons it was rare for a finger 
to be laid even on men guilty of grave offenses. Their laws 
must have prescribed, or their administration inherited, a 
considerate attitude toward those condemned to death, in- 
cluding the provision of a good meal. But there was some- 
thing else in I’ngri's conduct. It was as if in him, and in 
the whole soulless, faceless machine of authority, an in- 
comprehensible human compassion was stirring irresist- 
ibly. 'riiis tould be seen in the f.act that of the meal 
brought by the soldier, only the bread and the cigarettes 
were army issue; the rest was all homemade — fresher and 
tastier than anything the three had ever been used to. 

I’ngri's < om passionate conduct and the general humane 
attitude enjeuietl by the regulations were not distasteful, 
even though highly unnatural. Those who would kill them 
were obliged to show pity— yes, obliged, because in the face 
of human death, nobody human can remain unmoved. The 
unnatural character of the pity was made more evident by 
being expressed through Ibigri, whose malice, meticulous- 
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ness, and egoism were personal features of his no less than 
his devoted service and his absolute idolatry of the Aus- 
trian administration, which it appeared to be impiossible to 
serve in any other way. 

When he had gone out, Vuk smiled gently— an expres- 
sion not native to his bony face— and said what the other 
two had observed: “Well now, did you see that Ungar?” 
He said Ungar, and not Ungri, possibly believing, or per- 
haps intentionally implying, that Ungri meant the same as 
Ungar, a Hungarian. “Now he would give us his heart’s 
blood, yet he’s the one who will slip the plank from under 
us or tie the rope around our necks.’’ 

Then the old man invited them to come to supper, with 
Ungri’s food now added. “I won’t eat their food,” the Cap- 
tain remarked. Milo$ agreed, but noticed at the same in- 
stant that he had said something other than what he ought 
to have said. It w'as no longer important whose food it was 
or whether one should eat it. Something else was at stake. 
And this was expressed by the old man. “It’s a black busi- 
ness, our eating! Still, we must force ourselves to it. It gives 
us something to do, and our bellies will be full. We 
mustn’t just stew in our distress.” 

And so they sat down next to the old man. “I am eating 
the food, and the food is eating me,” .said the Captain, but 
they ate with gusto all the same, slowly, as if they really 
relished it. It was not so much the food that pleased them 
—they scarcely noticed what they ate— as the actual process 
of eating, the chewing and swallowing. They even drank. 
None of them was a tojx;r, but the brandy was good; it 
warmed and cheered them. The authorities knew what 
they were doing: the body accepted food and drink and 
took pleasure in them. MiloS did not think about the rope. 

But the presence of death did not le.s.sen, even fur a min- 
ute, though now it manifested itself covertly through other 
things— through the food and drink they were consuming. 
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MiloS discovered this in his comment “But they haven't 
brought brandy enough to make us drunk.” Was that a de- 
sire on his part to get drunk or was it a revelation of the 
probable Austrian regulation that condemned men were 
not to be allowed to go to the scaffold in a state of in- 
toxication? 

In any case, he felt ashamed, convinced that the others 
would detect in him a craven desire to get drunk. But if 
they thought of it, they gave no indication of it. The old 
man capped him by saying: “And I say that we wouldn't 
even be able to get drunk.” The Captain only gave a nod 
of agfreement. But since he liked to drink a glass or two at 
supper, and was a connoisseur of good brandy, he raised 
the potbellied bottle against the lamplight and asserted in 
a knowledgeable way: “What a fine golden colorl That's a 
real drink— a real Moraca plum brandy.” He took a swig at 
the bottle and added, as if to comfort himself: “Perhaps 
the innkeeper remembered who it was for and decanted 
his best.” No one made any reply, but Miio§ at once felt 
pleasure that the brandy ts’as good and had even been 
chosen as such for them. 

The food and drink had definitely relieved their spirits. 
Milo.5, and undoubtedly the others, too, realized that the 
burtlen of death had lifted from the body, but only from 
the body, and for that reason the body felt better, the body 
that was as yet unravaged by death. 

They had a similar feeling about the light. Since the 
sentence, a lamp had been burning in their cell all night 
so that the wanler could spy through the keyhole and make 
sure they did not attempt suicide or escape. The light was 
a relief to them, because they slept uneasily, feeling even 
more isolated when they lay down with tlieir thoughts. 

MiloS lay down on a blanket of the Captain’s folded 
double, and the Captain lay on the paillasse in the corner. 
They smoked their customary cigarettes before settling 



down to sleep, and the old man, as usual, fidgeted around 
clearing up the crockery and food and scraping up the 
crumbs from the floor with particular fervor, so that the 
gift of God would not be trodden underfoot. 

Indeed, the old man had from the start taken up>on him- 
self the task of clearing up, and even gladly waited on the 
other two. Yet he did not behave in the least like a servant, 
nor did he expect anything in exchange. The Captain 
barely noticed the role the old man had assumed; but to 
MiloS it seemed that the old man considered it natural 
that he, a humble man, should wait on people like the 
other two, even though they were his juniors. The Captain 
was a captain, and the other one had completed his .school- 
ing. 

So, that night, too, the old man performed his task, and 
with such care that MiloS thought death could not weigh 
too heavily on him. The Captain could not help saying: 
“I’m astounded, Vuk, at the way in which you can bring 
yourself to fuss over those crumbs tonight.” 

The old man went on doing his work in silence. He 
pecked at the crumbs, using his bunched fingers as a beak, 
pressed them together, emptied them into a bucket, and 
then placed dishes and bread on the shelf. When he was 
through, he knelt on his cape facing the east— he knew for 
certain where the sun rose— and crossed himself several 
times before lying down to sleep. 

The old man did not kneel before (iod. Rather, it suited 
him to go on with his prayers in the position in which he 
found himself after he had knelt to make his bed. If his 
bed had already been made up, he would probably have 
crossed himself standing, for he never thought of (^od as a 
jxjwer before whom one should kneel. The shrine of .Saint 
Basil of Ostrog was something else; that saint had the 
power to shake and crush. But before God, no. God does 
not require of man that he should kneel before him. God 
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has nothing earthly about him. He is merciful and under- 
standing. Man is not his slave, but his creation. 

And there was no sign of change in the old man’s rela- 
tion to God. That showed, Milo§ concluded, that the rela- 
tionship to God was still part of that existence, that un- 
altered day-to-day existence, in addition to which, and in 
spite of which, a new sensation was being born— living 
with death. 

If the other two had kept count, they would have found 
that on this night the old man crossed himself the same 
number of times as on previous nights, and no doubt 
uttered the same prayer. But, instead, they looked on in 
silence, as usual, taking care not to disturb him in any way. 

When the old man had finished praying, he stretched 
himself out on his cot by the wall. He asked Milo§ for a 
cigarette— an Austrian one, ready-rolled— lit it, took two or 
three puffs, and frowned; clearly the tobacco was not to his 
taste. He put out the cigarette, pinching it between his 
calloused fingers, and, turning his face to the wall, he 
slowly replied at last to the Captain. “Still, a man must be 
a man to the end.” 

It %vas not clear what Viik meant by this: ought one to 
go on working and behaving just as one had up to that mo- 
ment, or ought one to be brave, dignified, human— or 
what? Or working and behaving as if nothing at all had 
happened, as if one had not been sentenced to death— is it 
this that a man is bound to keep up to the end, is it this 
that gives him the strength to resist every evil, even death? 
But would \’uk, unlettered as he %vas, have been able to ex- 
plain what he thought? 

To MiloS, the old man’s words seemed full of meaning. 
He wanted to ask him, “What is man, what does it mean to 
be a man to the end?” But he could not bring himself to 
do it. The old man’s back was to the wall, as if he were 
ready to go to sleep, and MiloS was sure that, whatever the 



old man’s answer, it would not have given a reply to what 
was taking place inside himself, inside all of them, since 
the death sentence. 

Perhaps the old man really did know what a man ought 
to do to the end. But could he, or anyone, know how he 
might hide himself or save himself from the end that was 
already taking place within him, unconcealedly, uncon- 
trollably? 
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That night, too, they lay down to rest as they always had. 
The Captain, being last, turned down the lamp. Each 
settled himself in his bed, was silent, and shut his eyes. 

Milos fell asleep with dim, disconnected images in his 
mind. These were a vain attempt to convince himself that 
he was powerless to alter anything, that there was no point 
in tormenting himself— w’hat would happen would happen. 
But even as he slept, he knew that he was sleeping. It was 
worse than sleeplessness. One Milo§ was asleep and another 
was looking at him, feeling his own death. Death was con- 
tinually awake. Hard, irremovable, unalterable, it made 
itself felt in his body, in the way he rested his head on his 
hand, in the hardness of the bed, and, more particularly, 
in the pit of his stomach, solid, tense, and hot. And it made 
itself felt in his dreams. His dreaming was con.scious of it- 
self. Every shape, every episode and face that presented it- 
self, said: “I am here only to help you forget, to make 
things easier for you, but I am not a reality: I am a dream." 

Wakened by a sudden trembling of his body, which 
seemed to be flying for refuge from .something, MiloS, un- 
certain whether he had in fact fallen asleep or into some 
half-waking state, glanced left and right— he was lying be- 
tween the others— and then about the room. He wanted to 
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make out how much time had gone by since he had seemed 
to fall asleep. But there was no way of knowing, and his 
two companions appeared to be sleeping, each turned 
toward his wall. Or were they, like himself, looking at 
themselves as they slept— awake to death? 

Whenever he felt sleepless, MiloS would force himself 
to call to mind beloved faces, memorable experiences, 
broken fragments of time. But this night his memories 
seemed as thin as paper and, above all, alien to him. What- 
ever he called to mind, the very act of remembrance 
warned him: “You have called me up only so that you 
may hide, even for a moment, from That.” MiloS did not 
even notice that he had begun to call his own death by the 
pronoun “That.” 

He was in his twenty-fifth year, and it was not in the 
least to be wondered at that in prison he had been increas- 
ingly racked by desire. After retiring, he would think of 
women, both those with whom he had had intimate rela- 
tions and those with whom he had wished to have them. In 
these reveries his mind would shed all that was irrelevant, 
leaving only the purest essence of memory, the fieriest pas- 
sion, though of course in the context of some definite 
incident, imagined or experienced. The actual love scenes 
took the starkest possible form, calculated to bring them 
most completely to life. The courtings, the kisses, the 
tender words, though all directed toward sensual adven- 
ture, were in themselves touchingly and infinitely modest, 
expressing the completest devotion. Passion and tenderness 
mingled and alternated; they stirred him and soothed him, 
every night, from one night to the next. 

The forms of three different women— the dearest, the 
most desired, the most alluring— soon crystallized from 
these dreams, and he deliberately dwelt on them. They 
were, in fact, the three women who had left the deepest 
impression on him. And he could force himself to summon 



up at will any one of them, or all three, in succession or 
one with another, and recall or invent adventures with 
them. Other passions, other encounters were discarded as 
secondary, incidental, as they had been in reality. Memory 
and longing, mind and desire, singled out these particular 
shapes and experiences, both those that had been and those 
that still might be the sweetest, the most exquisite, and 
the most perfect. Although very different, these forms and 
experiences seemed to him to make up one whole— differ- 
ing sides of his own experience, different forms of his de- 
sire. 

Such experiences robbed him erf sleep and exhausted 
him. Something disagreeable, something fictitious and 
forced remained with him after them. But while they 
lasted and engrossed him, they were pleasurable, and 
could not be denied. He knew that he could always take 
refuge in them and that they awaited him faithfully every 
night. 

It was true that since the death sentence that, too, had 
changed. The longing was still there, but it was less pas- 
sionate. It took a coarser form, with no preliminary tender- 
nesses; the images and the manner of experiencing them 
were abrupt, stark, almost entirely reduced to the sexual 
act. 

Now fully awake, Milo,? made an effort to conjure up the 
three women and all the pleasures he had experienced with 
them. And indeed they revealed themselves even more 
swiftly on this night than on other nights. 
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The first was Jaglika, a girl from his village. 

Their love had for long been like the love in beautiful 
old romantic talcs, and Milo? still felt about it in this way. 



They had grown up together, following the sheep, picking 
strawberries, playing. She was two years younger than he, 
and because their families were on good terms— her people 
were well-to-do farmers and his were local chieftains— he 
felt affection for her as for a younger sister. 

Then he went to school, and the dust of forgetfulness 
settled on their childhood love. 

He was eighteen when he came back to the village for 
his summer holidays. He noticed that Jaglika was already 
a young lady; she had lost her quick childish temper and 
her charm and had grown more reflective and withdrawn. 
.She looked at him with the unconcealed curiosity and 
alarm reserved by the village girls for the young men back 
from school. They liked to meet them on the sly, but had 
to exercise caution, because this committed the schoolboys 
to nothing. There was nothing at all unusual in such 
flirtations. But it was surprising, at first, that this should 
come from Jaglika, the charming, temperamental little 
girl. He must have looked at her in much the same way. 
She later told him of the confusion he had aroused in her 
between her childhood memories and her new girlish emo- 
tions. 

Jaglika was beautiful. Everyone knew it, in the village 
and in the surrounding villages. Her eyes were unforget- 
table— large, dark, under almost straight eyebrows and 
heavy eyelashes— and so was her abundant raven-black hair, 
tw'ined into thick, long plaits to crown her high, smooth 
forehead. Her nose, too, was exceptionally fine— thin and 
gently atpiiline above a downy lip and a mouth red and 
firmly carved. Her face, which w’as fine-boned, her throat, 
her skin were of daz/ling whiteness, and the gentle red on 
her cheekbones would break into a fiery blaze whenever 
she was abashed, which was seldom, or angry, which was 
a good deal ntore frequent. Her way of walking was as 
light as a dancer's, and so was her whole carriage— erect. 



with slow movements of the head. Her neck and her waist 
were a joy to the eye, the one long and gently curved, the 
other slender and high-set. She was above middle height, 
but long-limbed and strong-jointed. Her feminine lines 
were pronounced— small but firm breasts and firm yet 
rounded thighs. 

But to MiloS, at first, she did not seem beautiful; still 
less could he see why the other villagers considered her 
beauty outstanding. There was, of course, a reason for this; 
he could not in his own mind identify this girl with the 
grubby, plump, rather malicious child he had known. In 
addition, he had by now become used to a different type 
of beauty— the beauty of townswomen, whose figures were 
more harmonious, less abrupt or harsh. He thought to him- 
self that perhaps to the villagers she really was beautiful. 
But as he saw her more often and in a more detached 
frame of mind, he, too, had to acknowledge her beauty. 

She was, in fact, a typical beautiful Montenegrin woman 
—tall, without being either too full or too lean, dark- 
haired, with a white skin, all brilliance and purity of color- 
ing, with muscle and bone well rounded. She was com- 
posed of contrasts in combination. Each part of her was 
seen separately, but did not detract or conflict with the 
others. But she had other features, which refined and indi- 
vidualized her Montenegfrin beauty and which stirred all 
who discovered them: the manner in which she parted her 
lips, gently and delicately: the flashing brilliance of her 
eyes and teeth, as swift and dazzling as lightning: and her 
voice, resonant and soft at the same time. She had a way 
of slowly wrinkling up her forehead, so that one could al- 
most detect the thought stirring behind it, and a quick, 
decisive way of plying her nimble fingers when knitting or 
doing other work. 

All these things had always been known to MiloS, but he 
had never noticed them until he made the discovery of her 
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beauty. And although previously she had seemed to him to 
lack feeling, now he uncovered a passionate nature which 
she, with great effort, managed for the most part to re- 
strain. Now, as soon as he touched her, her face would 
flame, and her glance would lower in sweet confusion. 

Their love beg^n quite by chance, though it had long 
been rip>ening unperceived. It happened in midsummer, 
at a time overflowing with the heat and the intoxicating 
scent of the mown meadows. MiloS had gone down to the 
river to fish one hot afternoon. A sudden shower of rain 
drove him into the wood, where, under a wild cherry tree, 
he came upon her spinning beside the sheep. She moved 
over to make room for him in the shelter of the knotted 
trunk under the thick crown of the tree. He did not know 
what to say. She was an innocent village girl, and in their 
childhood they had been like brother and sister. 

It began when he snapped her thread, as he used to 
when they were children. With a scarcely perceptible 
smile and a vague glance of rebuke, she spun out another. 
He drew closer to her, as if taking shelter from the rain. 
She slipped aside. He persisted, and she had nowhere to go 
except into the rain. “Where are you off to?” he asked, and 
wanted to add, "Have you forgotten how we used to play, 
how close we were as children?” But he did not do so, feel- 
ing that this was something different. 

She moved toward him with her lips parted, her spell- 
bound eyes fastened on his. He threw his arms around her. 
Trembling quietly, she did not resist him. Her spinning 
dropped to the g^round; her hands fell clasped in her lap. 
"You’ve always been dear to me," broke from him. She an- 
swered: “You’ve forgotten me, but I— you’ve never been 
out of my mind.” 

He already knew a good deal about women— from books, 
from the talcs of others, but most of all from the Belgrade 
landladies, who had educated him as they had other young 
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men who had hastened to the schools. Jaglika knew noth- 
ing about love. She did not even know how to kiss. She 
kissed him on the cheeks and eyes, as was the custom in 
Montenegro. 

By the time she learned to kiss him on the lips, the 
whole summer had gone by. She resisted, fearing that in 
doing this much she would also give him her soul. But the 
following summer she aw’aited him with lips that neither 
would nor could tear themselves from his. 

His position was clear from the start. He made no prom- 
ises, and she did not expect him to marry her. He kissed 
and embraced her, he played wit^ her hair and bruised 
her slioulders and breast, but he never made an attempt 
to seduce her. This would be dishonorable with the girl 
he had known as a child, an innocent girl whom he could 
not marry because of the intellectual and social ine(|iiality. 
Besides, she herself had too much purity and pride to sur- 
render finally to her passion; she trusted him and was sure 
that he would never do anything that would shame her. 
And so, with ever greater joy and abandon, she herself de- 
vised new ways of making love, luring him on into an 
insatiable dalliance with her body and losing herself in 
the hard, stark warmth of his. 

Was it love? He did love Jaglika. Why then did he not 
ford all the streams of love? There were mf)ral objections. 
Certainly if he acted so, he would marry her. .\nd why not 
marry her? She was a simple peasant, but what of that? She 
would refine herself. But their relationship, from the start, 
had been conceived, not out of need, hut out of affection. 

For yet a third year he looked forward to his home coun- 
try and Jaglika. .She and his home svere inseparably bound: 
the sudden showers and heat, the mountain breeze at 
night, the pale-blue sky stretched a< ross the stone peaks, 
the swift rivers which carry off cares and bring joy. and 
this sturdy girl, with her welct»ming breasts and her vixen’s 



teeth, proud and pure and passionate, like the mountains, 
and the springs, and the high noon. 

But this time Jaglika did not come hurrying to the 
familiar places. MiloS was not surprised, but he felt it 
deeply. During their first encounter she told him, though 
it was unmistakably plain, that she could no longer resist 
the final surrender. This feeling had ripened through the 
winter. Nor could his own cravings be satisfied with casual 
affairs any longer. A decision had to be taken, and they 
dared not take a decision. It was his responsibility— he 
knew well enough— with the girl no longer able to resist. 
Their playing at passion was now over. But passion itself 
remained, naked, crude, irresistible. They fled from each 
other in the last moment of that first meeting. 

In the autumn she married into another clan. The 
proposition came, as was customary, from a good family, 
and her people gave her to a respectable young man. 

He had not seen her since then. He had heard that she 
had borne children. Yes, of course, she, too, was a woman. 
He would like to meet her. Would Jaglika try to resist him 
as a married woman, too? ^Vould he feel any of those moral 
scruples? No. But she? His passion could not break out 
and he could not give himself up to a woman who did not 
of her own free will and with full devotion draw him to 
her side. Would Jaglika do that? Married women often 
lonsiimmate the loves of their girlhood. Would this be a 
continuation of their old love? 

How important was it really? Still, it would be good to 
meet Jaglika and know that he was still dear to her. She 
was still dear to him. 
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The second woman was Divna. 

They were fellow students. She was in the language 
school. But the lectures and seminars on Serbian literature 
held by the remarkable Belgrade University professor 
Jovan Skerlic attracted students from other departments 
as well; what he set forth was not only knowledge, but also 
a modem, well-fhought-out program of the democratic 
national struggle. 

Divna used to come to these lectures. One day she got 
up from the bench, and as she tried to tuck her lacy blouse 
surreptitiously into her skirt, the tips of her breasts stood 
out sharply. He went up to her at the door— not on that 
account, and yet p>erhaps he might not have done it had it 
not been for that. She, however, approached him, too. And 
neither then nor now could he decide who had really ap- 
proached whom, and why. 

Divna had been his greatest love. 

Now, in prison, she seemed to him even lovelier— lovely 
memories do occasionally come to one in prison. She was 
beautiful, though not a beauty. Dark-skinned, full-lipped, 
she had a tip-tilted nose with rounded nostrils, a full fig- 
ure, sturdy hips, and heavy thighs and breasts. Her fine- 
drawn fingers, silkily rumpled at the knuckles, and the 
dark depth of her eyes had a mysterious, almost oriental 
quality to them. But her shoulders and her bosom— tlaz- 
zlingly smooth, with hardly perceptible (juivering hollows 
out of which rose the tenderest curves— distinguished her 
above all and were always full of life and attraction. 

At first they quarreled with each other, not knowing 
what else to do. And .so it went on; every ({tiarrel was a 
prelude to a new intimacy. .She was deliberate and cun- 
ning, but without malice, while he was impetuous and, to 
make matters worse, incurable in turning the most absurd 
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trifles into absolute moral principles. She smothered his 
principles in embraces, despite his protests that such mo- 
mentous questions could not be solved by such methods. 
She would agree with him, acknowledge her fault, and 
then ask him to put his arms around her irrespective of 
anything, including their difference of opinion. They 
quickly became inseparable— in their walks, for which the 
nights and the streets were too short, and in their kisses, 
which quailed only before the night watchmen. 

Interwoven with their love, and reinforcing it, was 
Skerlic’s patriotic enthusiasm, which was neither romantic 
intoxication nor bourgeois calculation, but a realistic and 
fiery belief that the Yugoslavs would liberate themselves 
and unite within the same generation— if only they would 
exert all their strength. Because Milos understood how de- 
voted Divna was to the national cause, he realized how 
gfreat his obligation to her was. 

Divna was sufficiently emancipated not to demand mar- 
riage as the condition of their liaison, but she was too 
hardheaded to yield without such assurances. She was, after 
all, the daugluer of an old-fashioned provincial merchant. 
She never gave more than she knew she would get, yet she 
acted warmheartedly and honorably, and. though they 
never spoke seriously of marriage, she declared that one 
must deny nothing to the man one loved. 

This was a deeply .stirring decision in Divna’s life. In 
spite of her feminist and scxialist convictions, she found 
herself in an impasse. If she were to make any demand on 
him regarding marriage, he might abandon her. But what 
would happen later on if she became his mistress without 
the certainty of marri.age? She loved him and forgot every- 
thing except that he must be hers. 

By the time she wrote to her family seeking permission 
to become engaged to him, she was already taking delight 
in being regarded as his jxissession, his familiar but de- 



sired wife. She was reckless in her passion for him. Even 
when they went to see her family, she kept him almost 
shamelessly by her side. This was neither jealousy nor 
selfishness; he had become her whole concern in life. She 
kept an eternal vigilance— about his shirts, his exams, his 
health, and his thoughts. When it came to love-making, she 
was more passive than passionate, though on her guard 
against sleep or fatigue lest he should be left unsatisfied. 
That often came between them. Yet it was she whom he 
loved. 

Then the wars came to test their loyalty to their ideals. 
How painful it was for them, in parting, to tear themselves 
away while still remaining planted in each other. He went 
as a volunteer to Macedonia before the first war began. 
She joined the army as a nurse, and reached the battlefield 
—the flooded fields in front of Bitolj. 

No sooner had they met again in Belgrade— in the little 
room that was both his and hers— than he was called away 
to the senseless, merciless blowlletting tvith the Bulgarians. 
Once again they met. With uneasy consciences, they were 
determined to find tranquillity this time in a life together, 
in their own home and children. 

Then another war came, immeasurable in its horror and 
in its length— the last war for them and for their love. She 
was left at the Belgrade .station, in the smoke and steam, 
with her handkerchief crumpled in her hand, but tearle.ss, 
and fearful, as always, that he might have forgotten some- 
thing, too beside herself to remember that he no longer 
possessed anything except her and his ideals. 

They had written to each other right up to la.st autumn, 
up to the withdrawal of the .Serbian armic.s. She remained 
in trampled .Serbia. 

Where was she now, with her in(|uiring, rather sly look, 
with her snaky fingers forever twined in her tangled hair, 
with her eternally hunched shoulders? Where was her un- 
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wearying concern for him, her maddening meticulous 
watchfulness, her slow, devoted response to passion? In 
some Hungarian internment camp or under some Bul- 
garian crag? In the common g^rave of nameless typhus vic- 
tims? Or in her own country town, secretly awaiting the 
liberation, which, if it ever came, would be dark and cheer- 
less without her? 

Divna— passion and ideal; companion and wife for a 
lifetime. 

They would never see each other again. 
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And lastly came Zagorka. 

It was as if she had not been a person, but an unforget- 
table night of love, a game of the senses. But she had in- 
deed been an individual. 

He had known both her and her husband. When he 
went fishing, his road often led him to their cottage by the 
stream. 

About ten years ago, when he had started fishing and 
had discovered the trout stream, she had been brought as 
a bride from a neighboring village to what was then only 
a hut and a small field in the middle of uncleared wood- 
land. But her father-in-law had cleared the wood after the 
expulsion of the Turks. Her husband’s heart, even if he 
were not infirm, was not in the land, but, rather, in car- 
pentry, so he found his employment for the most part in 
the villages. 

The father-in-law died soon after she came, and the care 
of the property and the as yet unbuilt house fell on 
Zagorka. 

In the course of some ten years, everything was trans- 
formed under her skillful hands. She saved out of her hus- 



band’s earnings and paid day laborers to clear new patches 
of ground from the village common land. For years the 
young woman’s lonely struggle dragged on— with the shoots 
bursting forth every spring from the unpulled roots, with 
the weeds, with the rock darting through the unfertile 
sandy soil. She weeded and hacked, hacked and weeded, 
until the new clearing struck the rocky hillside and the 
banks of the stream, shaping itself into a fair-sized field 
and a patch of meadow and garden. 

Nearby there was a water mill. She quickly grasped that 
there was room for another mill, since there were always 
people willing to pay miller’s dUes so as not to lose time 
and to have their corn ground properly. By painstaking 
saving, she managed to get a mill built. The mill brought 
in income which she used to get extra work done on the 
land. She channeled off the millstream to the property and 
planted fruit trees. With a paling around it, the little patch 
began to burgeon into an orchard. 

Lacking as yet the means to build a house, she put up a 
hut of her own design: long tree trunks were driven into 
the ground at an angle, and their tops crossed and lashed 
to a beam. The roof was made of brushwood and bracken, 
with vents for the smoke, the doorway jambs of beech, and 
there was even a little window on one side. It looked like 
a spreading roof lowered to the ground. She filled it with 
bedding, shelves of crockery, and chests, thus transforming 
it into a comfortable room. She acquired chickens, a pig, 
a cow. A human dwelling place was born in the wilderness 
—a nest among the rocks, a thought out of chaos. 

The marvel of it all was that Zagorka, hard as she 
worked, was never overworked. She did not herself do the 
heaviest work, but kept the control of everything in her 
own hands and head. She gave the impression that nothing 
worried her, not because she did not care, but because she 
believed basically that intelligence and hard work could 
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overcome any hardship. It was as if she meant to say: “The 
man who never rests content with anything can, by well- 
planned work, improve his life and the lives of those who 
will come after him.” 

She gave birth to no more than two children, as if that, 
too, had been dependent on her prudent planning— a son 
in the third and a daughter in the eighth year of her mar- 
riage. She reared them effortlessly and without much anx- 
iety, pleased simply that they were there and confident that 
she would make of them sound, good people. 

The local priest showed her the alphabet once or twice, 
and thereafter she taught herself to read and write— slowly 
and spelling out the letters, but still the only woman in 
the district to do so. A peasant with it all, she was quick to 
seize a good thing when she saw it— in chieftains’ houses, 
in the town— and to adapt it to her own circumstances. In 
her hut there were plates and cups and coffee for fastidious 
guests. She did not dress entirely in peasant fashion: in 
summer she wore cotton and linen skirts and blouses; what 
is more, she owned a pair of high boots, for wear in town 
and church. She was not ashamed of rusticity, but she ac- 
cepted other ways of life as well. 

/agorka was known for her shrew'dness beyond her own 
village, but not for her beauty. Even Milo§, who was a 
keen observer, with literary inclinations, did not g^^asp her 
beauty, until their last encounter. Yet she understood 
beauty. The women of the village knew this, as they know 
which women are skilled midwives, and they used to bring 
her their embroideries to look at. She would hold them 
out at arm’s length, with her eyes half closed, or drape 
them over something and move away. If she did not like 
one, she would say: "It doesn’t look right” or “The colors 
don’t match.” And she would go on to trace and find the 
fault, blending threads and colors. She was equally par- 
ticular about a song that did not please her— “It doesn’t 



ring true.” She sang beautifully, with a warm voice rather 
like a man’s. Her voice altered tone, hardened or mel- 
lowed, in harmony with the thought or words of the song. 
The villagers loved to make her sing as she bent over the 
cauldron. Before she did so, she would take off her yellow 
copper ring with the dark-green stone in it, so that it 
would not clink against the vessel, and as she stooped over 
the cauldron, she would harmonize the speed of her stir- 
ring with her voice and her song. Everyone would fall 
silent. She liked best the song about the dragon which flew 
from the sea to the Danube. Those present firmly believed 
in the existence of the fiery monster which clove the night 
sky with a trail of sparks and hurtled down into the moun- 
tain lake with a captured maiden under his wing. 

There was another thing at which Zagorka was unique. 
She could invent sprays and scrolls for Easter eggs. First, 
however, she would sniff the soap given her as a present 
and taste the food with a little pause for reflection. 

She gave her children contrasting names, derived from 
memories of her own life, as in a song, "Zarko and Blaga,” 
the fiery one and the gentle one. 

She noticed every change in the murmuring stream as it 
passed in front of her hut, and foretold the weather from it. 
In spring she unfailingly picked the right day on which to 
make a dash to see her own folk up in the mountains, to 
gather the golden poplar leaves, which grow so fast and 
fade faster still and combine all the wholesome .scents of 
the highlands. 

All this MiloS could see, and did see, even before, in 
Zagorka. Later the whole woman stootl out in his mind, 
acquiring a sense and a meaning all her own, and he 
realized the secret of her beauty. 

.She was a small woman, with quick, harmonious move- 
ments. She was all of a piece, a woman with long, rounded, 
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finely jointed limbs, a wasp’s waist, two rows of smooth, 
shining teeth, and a red tongue behind pouting lips, a 
woman who could speak so caressingly, daintily, capti- 
vatingly, and yet lose herself in song and flowers, in cleanli- 
ness and the improvement of the property. This woman, 
with her quick fingers, so flexible that they seemed bone- 
less, with her restless green eyes and her swift intelligence, 
knew how to soothe children, entertain old people, and 
seduce young men. 

And yet there was nothing striking about her. Her face 
was oval, her complexion sallow, her hair, in a heavy coil 
above her high, rounded forehead, lusterless. It was hard 
to guess her age— anywhere from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight. Wrinkles showed only when she laughed. She moved 
lightly, with little, rapid steps. This accelerated walk was 
not disjointed; it was playful. Milo§ now marveled that he 
had not at once noticed this, and also the graceful motion 
of the hem of her skirt. 

It was only Zagorka, skillful at training the cock to 
jump on her arm when she called, who could entertain a 
tired and harassed soldier all night long, and in such a way 
that, even in the dreariness and horror of war, his memory 
had drunk in this meeting as the fullest joy of which life 
was capable. 

Last autumn MiIo§ had been transferred to another 
command. On the way he visited his folk. Late that after- 
noon he was hurrying to the town to his new duties. He 
decided to squeeze along the stream, over the rocks, and 
thereby shorten the journey by a whole hour and avoid 
nightfall. He kr< w well every stone, from his fishing days. 
But the icy November rain, drizzling down in the dark, 
blocked his passage. The rocks wore too slippery to climb, 
especially in army boots. .And night would pin him down 
among them. Angry, he returned down the stream to the 
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bridle {>ath. He was late, so he decided to get on and, if 
the dark and the rain closed in on him, to spend the night 
in some village. 

It was in this way that he met Zagorka again. All muffled 
up, she was standing at the door of the hut as though ex- 
pecting him. He remembered that when he had set off up 
the stream, she had followed him with a long glance. She 
met him with a smile and a warning that he would have to 
take it from her^ a simple peasant woman, that in this kind 
of weather and with night coming on it was imjjossible to 
cross a range of such cliffs. He smiled, too, and replied 
benevolently that he also was a peasant, at least so far as 
familiarity with rocks was concerned, but that he had 
wanted to hurry on. “The longest way round is the short- 
est way there,” she said. 

She invited him to have some brandy, and possibly there 
was a grain of coffee somewhere. “If you don’t mind a 
sooty hut, that is,” she added. He realized the significance 
of the invitation and the mocking rebuke: 1 am alone. He 
had once heard rumors that she gladly pas.scd the time with 
local chieftains and lads from school. She was not the only 
one; peasant women would occasionally seek from local 
notables and sophisticated schoolboys the pleasures that 
peasant life and peasants were unable to offer. 

It occurred to him, as he saw her gazing at him distract- 
edly, that he might stay with her an hour or two, although 
it was late. Why not? He was a soldier from the front, 
hungry for everything, to whom much might be allowed. 
And he felt no obligation to her husband, whom he knew 
only vaguely. 

“Come, sit down,” she said, as if she had penetrated his 
thoughts. “You won’t be able to get where you want to go 
anyway.” 

He agreed, in order to avoid the offense of seeming to 
despise her hut. He told her so; but when he entered, she 
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almost threw her arms around his neck, as if moved by his 
sudden decision. Even before his eyes had become used to 
the half-light of the roomy hut— the twilight entered only 
through the door and the little slit of window— he was 
pleased by its orderliness and warmth. The hut had a fair- 
sized stove, a fine and comfortable chair, and a bed with a 
pillow and clean white sheets. 

Zagorka’s son was with his grandmother, and her two- 
year-old daughter, who had the same rounded forehead and 
greeny-yellow, slightly bulging eyes as her mother, was 
playing with a tabby kitten on the earthen floor. 

He sat down on the chair without taking off his wet 
overcoat. She offered to dry it for him. No, he did not mean 
to stay long— but he nevertheless took it off. She lit the 
stove and set a pot on it. He thought: It’ll take a long time 
to make coffee in that way. But he would wait. 

He took the little girl on his knees, while the woman 
offered him brandy in a slim, square glass. She said noth- 
ing, but he felt her sidelong, distracted glance on him. Her 
face had turned pale, and she was trembling, which com- 
municated itself to him. As he took the glass, he noticed 
that her hand was shaking, and he deliberately avoided the 
(ontact of his fingers with hers. 

"Are you having a hard time of it there, at the front?’’ 
she asked him at last, pouring a second glass of brandy. He 
refused it, whereupon she drank to his health, standing 
opfKisite him with the bottle and glass. She had a good fig- 
ure, like a girl’s— slight, light, and full of life. 

“No, not at all. Why should it be so hard at the front?” 
He explained. War is war. There was death, destruction, 
rain, short supplies, lice— the lice were the worst of all. 

She drank off the glass, and as she went to the cupboard, 
she said, quite casually, it seemed to MiloS: “The soldiers 
complain when they come on leave that the Avorst hard- 
ship is being without women.” 



He thought of asking her whether she found it hard 
without her husband, but since the question might lead her 
to suppose that he was offering himself to console her, he 
remained silent and went on playing with the little girl. 

Zagorka came back with a brass coffee mill, sat down in 
front of him on a stool, and began grinding. He could not 
help noticing the hidden energy in her as she bent forward 
with the coffee mill in her lap, her knees outlined through 
her gpray cotton skirt, her feet, in leather toe caps, drawn 
back, and her slim ankles and tense legs. He could take her 
in at a glance, but he did not do^so. He let his eyes move 
from the part in her hair down the thin straight nose and 
the pronounced groove in her upper lip, the smooth throat 
and the gentle hollow at its base, to the little valley be- 
tween her provocatively firm girl’s brea.sts and down to the 
cramped, indrawn waist and the broad lap between the 
prominent curves of her thighs. 

Certainly she was a fine figure of a woman, he thought 
once again. How firmly and handily she clasped the coffee 
mill in her lap as she turned the handle with a slow con- 
tinuous motion. 

Later he could not recall exac tly what they had talked 
about until she serv'ed the coffee, liut he did reineinber 
that his attention became more and more keenly riveted 
on the details of her body, her movements, her low-pitched 
laughter, the note of warning in her voice, the inextin- 
guishable light in her eyes. It harmoni/ed, merged into a 
whole, allured him and left him daTied, although at the 
same time there grew in him the resolution to leave as 
soon as possible. At one point he suspec ted her of purpo.scly 
dragging out time with the coffee .so that night wotdd over- 
take him and he would have nosvhere else to go. Hut this 
was clearly not cpiite so; she did everything slowly and 
without hurrying, and, besides, she was ecpially aware that 
darkness would not stop his going. He knew all the roads. 
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The tension mounted. She was inviting him, detain- 
ing, offering: he was resisting, demurring— and agreeing. 
When she set the coffee before him on a three-legged stool, 
a silence settled on them, muffled and agonizing. The 
woman could not bear it. She went to the door and gazed 
out, deep in thought. He suddenly felt sorry for her, alone 
like this in this solitary place among the hills, in the night 
surging forward from all sides. 

She remained there until he had finished his coffee and 
stood up. She turned at the sound, but made no movement 
while he put on his greatcoat. Then, while he was button- 
ing it, she darted quickly in front of him and looked at 
him with that bewildered sideways glance. She offered him 
supper, gasping as she went through the list of what was 
to be had. Quarters of newly killed pork were hanging over 
the fireplace. Suddenly she cut herself short in the middle 
of her cataloguing. He thought that she realized that the 
prospect of a substantial supper would not influence him 
and that this enumeration was merely an attempt to de- 
tain him. But the words had calmed her feelings. 

He did not know himself whether he was going or stay- 
ing. Tlien he began moving halfheartedly, and, as though 
in passing, put his ann about her shoulders. It was as if 
she had been waiting for this movement. Quickly she put 
her hands on his chest and whisjjered: “Stop here; it'll do 
you good.” He put his other arm around her waist. She 
clung close to him, pre.ssing against his greatcoat, which 
was still wet and warm. 

Suddenly, without a word, he stepped back, threw off his 
coat, sat down, 'ifid held out his feet. She understood, and, 
darting forwaril, seized one of his boots and pulled it off. 

There was really nothing to stop them except the little 
girl. But the presence of the child, astonished that the 
stranger should be playing with her mother, offended 
Zagorka perhaps more than him. She put the child into the 



cradle and carried it into a dark corner behind the cujj- 
board. 

“Now we’re alone,” she said. “Nothing between us and 
Heaven.” 

“Yes, alone,” he agreed, “whether Heaven likes it or 
not.” 

Free now of all restraints, she leaped into his lap and 
began to unbutton his jacket. But before she had finished, 
he took her in his arms and carried her to the bed. “I’ve 
wanted so much for so long . . .” she whispered. Through 
the haze of her burning breath, he remembered that she 
had in fact, times without number, invited him with 
glances, provoked him with words and titters. How could 
he have failed until now to understand her character and 
all those warning signs? 

To the extent to which he surrendered himself to his 
passion and hers, he came to understand her. On that 
night in which she led him to abandon himself wholly to 
her, herself withholding nothing, he realized what, essen- 
tially, she was. 

She was, of course, in all outward respects like the other 
peasant women, one of those who willingly lent themselves 
to intimacy with local chiefs. But after he had got to know 
her, he found it impossible to look on her as just an ordi- 
nary peasant woman, and still less as light and immoral. 

Passion and the exjjerience of passion radiated from her 
whole being. It was not something separable from her ac- 
tivity in making a better thing of her own life, nor from 
her feeling for embroidery and singing, for playing with 
children and animals. Her body was built for the complete 
enjoyment of love and passion— lively, delicate, hard, and 
persistent. 

She exerted no effort and did not for a moment force 
him or herself in any way. Her movements were neither 
abrupt nor violent. She barely moved to draw him to her. 



Her trembling approach to him came from within. From 
within, too, came the questing fingers and lips, the warm 
but not clammy moisture of her body, the allurement in 
her glances, and the seduction of her words. 

The words most of all. He knew, even as her whispering 
deluged him with them, that they were false and fulsome. 
She swore that he had always been dear, the dearest, to her, 
that she could not imagine how he came to know so de- 
lightfully, so expertly, about women, that she had never 
thought that such joy could be felt with any man, let alone 
that she should feel it, and that she, a simple peasant 
woman, condemned to want and beggary, would remember 
him to her dying day. But words such as these were indis- 
pensable: without them the enjoyment would have been, 
as it were, maimed. And although many of them, if they 
could be divorced from the actual experience, were coarse 
and shameless, yet because they harmonized with the mo- 
ment and themselves ma^e up a given moment, they were 
intoxicating and even pure and beyond all blame in their 
tenderness. It seemed to him that she knew they were 
merely sugared falsehoods, a game of fascination. But he 
did not object; he even started to talk in the same way 
himself, and talked and talked, senselessly, inexhaustibly. 

She contrived always to say and do what the moment 
required. Action and speedi went together. She stopped at 
nothing. She led him like a child and yielded herself to 
him with the simplicity of a young girl. But never for an 
instant was there any slackening of maternal care for him. 
She made sure that he was well wrapped in bedclothes, that 
nothing anno)ed him, that nothing was stinted, nothing 
enforced. And in this way she kept in motion her own de- 
sires and his. 

All her joy was in giving. Taking was also giving. It was 
as if, unhappy and lost, she sought protection and refuge 
in his even more forlorn and lonely body, which was now 



her own as well, in the smile which he would hardly guess 
at, in the word which he would not even g^asp, in the 
pleasure he would attain only if she were to cause it to be 
there. 

Something of the same sort was taking place in him. She 
said: “How sweet you are. You don’t think of yourself.” 
And indeed his joy was at its fullest if he gave joy to her. 
Just as it could ^not be considered mere sensuality, so, too, 
his enjoyment was not exclusively of the body. It was of 
course bodily enjoyment— deliberate, unconcealed, un- 
ashamed— but through their bodies enjoyment became 
actual and the whole of their beings rejoiced in it. All that 
was human in them gave itself over to a force that had no 
significance or sense beyond itself, to utter joy. 

They said how wonderful it would be if out of this 
happiness there were to come a child, their own. These 
were words like the rest, false and drunken. But they 
uttered them at the moment when there was need of them 
—in the moments of longing for a more fruitful union and 
of sorrow that it would not come to this. 

The night was a wave-swept ocean of pleasure, which 
never for an instant struck and shattered against a sea wall. 
Even talking of everyday things seemed to bring them 
closer together. He was astonished to find how close she 
had become to him in his intoxicating, irrational game. 

Toward dawn he began to dress, after the cock had 
roused him roughly from a limitless oblivion. She begged 
him not to look at her, and quickly pulled on her clothes. 
She offered to make him something to cat, but he would 
eat nothing, although he had had no supper either. He 
drank a glass of brandy, then another. She drank, too, to 
his health. 

He opened the door, and was amazed at the snow that 
had fallen overnight. This snow, unexpected, was agree- 
able. Feeling light and refreshed, he trudged off into the 





whiteness. He turned; the small figure of the woman stood 
leaning with an elbow against the doorpost, against the 
yellow square of the lamplight. 

He heard the invitation “Come again!” 

He saw her twice again, in the spring. Her husband was 
there, and she seemed to be another person. In this lively, 
wary, pretty little woman he could hardly recall the fea- 
tures of that night. Her personality was lost; except for 
that one night, it had never existed. 

He had gone and had not found her. 

He never went again. 
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Most often MiloS daydreamed about Zagorka, about that 
night. And he could find nothing to add as he went back 
in memory to see that nothing had been forgotten. This 
time, too, he could remember every detail. Yet, faultlessly 
exact as they stood in his memory, these scenes had no 
power to stir him. He went over them again and again, 
and, appalled at their leaving him unmoved, he fled from 
them. He experienced the .scenes as if he were another per- 
•son. His inevitable fate was like some heavy, ice-cold ob- 
ject. He must already be dead, even though he moved, ate, 
tiiought, and craved. 

Exhausted and horrified by his thoughts, he leaped up 
in his bed. He turned to the light of the lamp, to a reality 
that was not real, not his, and for a moment felt almost at 
ease. But only for a moment. The tide of horror— the idea 
of the whole world of death as the only real world— began 
once more to mount, unaccountably, from all his sources 
of feeling, spiritual, mental, corporal. He did not worry 
about whether he had awakened the other two, but lit a 
cigarette. Then, immediately forgetting he had done so, he 



propped his head on his fist. The horror was crushing, 
rending, crumbling him. Observation, experience, feeling 
were draining away to extinction through unknown chan- 
nels. Something was burning him. Yes, it had already come 
to that! He looked; it was the cigarette, which had burned 
down and was singeing his fingers. 

It was no help to him that he knew all that science knew 
about death, that he had seen so many deaths, that he had 
read about hanging. He had by chance read a German 
book about death penalties. The Germans have everything 
beautifully taped, even that. There was an exposition in 
the book of medical inquests, especially in cases of hang- 
ing, and recollections of men who had survived being 
hanged. Even if the execution has not been professionally 
carried out, unconsciousness ensues in a few seconds, to 
the accompaniment of agreeable sensations like hearing 
music and thoughts of green fields. 

But the terror was not in the actual pain— it was not 
painful to die— but in the inevitability of it, in the knowl- 
edge that it would happen at such and such a moment, 
absolutely, and in the endless waiting for that moment. 

Man was the only being aware of the inevitability of 
death. Probably for that very reason every joy except the 
joy of the creation of life was overshadowed by it. There- 
fore no human joy was ever absolute. But kindly Nature 
seemed to have taken account of this: the consciousness of 
death did not torment man, because he did not know when 
it would happen. Even in war there is hope for survival. 
Conscious of death, man lives as if he might never die. 
Only man can force on man the horror of death, by spe- 
cifically ordaining death in legal judgments. 

Meditation on death did not stir or shake a man— it was 
as though he were thinking about anything else. What is 
more, there was a sort of self-forgetfulness in it, since the 
subject of his meditation was death in general, rather than 
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his own. His own death, however, was always there, and 
oppressing and corroding him by its own force, irrespective 
of whether he thought about it or were trying to picture it 
in his mind. 

MiloS continued his meditation. After the notification 
there was no hope. He knew now the hour of his death— 
the day after tomorrow, on Monday morning. Monday was 
market day. A bandit and an army deserter had been exe- 
cuted on market day, at about ten o’clock, so that a lot of 
people would be present. 

It was now the night between Saturday and Sunday, and 
by Monday midday he would no longer be alive. So soon; 
and yet so inconceivably far away. 

He remembered that Dostoevsky, too, who had likewise 
been sentenced to death, sjjoke of the way in which time 
dragged for men condemned. He was unable to recall 
Dostoevsky’s remarks exactly, but they were to the effect 
that if the time between the prisoner’s knowing when he 
is to die and the actual execution splits into smaller and 
smaller fragments— and it is the prisoner who splits it in 
this way— then each of these diminishing fragments ap- 
pears to him to be increasingly longer and more fearful in 
proportion as he draws nearer to death. And the last mo- 
ment of all, when the prisoner hears the blade of the guillo- 
tine moving toward his neck, must be of endless duration 
because his terror is measureless. 

Now I am measuring out this fearful, protracted, ever- 
lengthening time, MiloS thought. I am measuring it in this 
meditation on death, noticing how it flows from thought 
to thought. And so it will be up to the last moment, hap- 
pen what may. 1 can do nothing to shorten it, and it will 
go on getting longer and longer, more and more fearful. 

And that momentl 

From the instant when they have moved the plank from 
beneath my feet until the rope tightens under my weight. 



that moment, with its endless horror, will be graven for- 
ever and ever on my whole being. So I shall die with that 
moment in my memory: that moment will last into eter- 
nity; yes, for me it will last into eternity, as long as my 
own life. 

In the knowledge when death will come, in the eternity 
of that last moment, lies the whole horror, my burden of 
sorrotv and that of every man condemned to die. 

He felt it would be easier for him if his fellow sufferers 
were awake. But they were not asleep either. They were, 
like him, sunk in a sort of semiqpnsciousness that resem- 
bled sleep. Like him, they were brooding in silence and 
as if they were sleeping. 

Old Vuk was thinking of his granddaughter Milica— 
the child of his youngest son, killed by the Albanians in 
Metohija. Milica’s mother had remarried, but Vuk would 
not let his granddaughter go; he wanted to bring her up 
himself. Often in prison he would talk as though to the 
little girl and play games with her, ready to cry or laugh 
over his absurdities. This had amused his companions, and 
they would encourage him to play with her in his im- 
agination. He would teach her words and songs and tell 
her stories in which he was sometimes a bird, sometimes a 
tree or a man, a dragon or a fairy. He could make up ex- 
cellent stories, even here in prison. But tonight he could 
think of nothing new. He merely repeated all he had told 
her so many times before. 

His little granddaughter was with relatives; she would 
come to no harm. She was missing him as he mis.scd her. 
He delighted her with his nonsen.se, and he loved her 
wonder at each new thing, the softness of her tiny hands 
about his neck, her misr hievoiis eyes. In those first days, 
the separation from her had weighed heavily upon him. It 
had been like the death of someone dear to him. He had 
known this unforgettable pain since his earliest youth; his 
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brothers had lost their lives, and friends, fellow clansmen, 
and his own children and grandchildren had died. But the 
parting from his little granddaughter had struck him most 
heavily of all, because she was alive and came to his mind 
offering joy and leaving only grief. 

Hale as he was, the old man was aware that little of life 
remained to him. In bringing up Milica, he transferred 
himself to her, prolonged his life in hers. Now she would 
be deprived of the tenderness and the instruction he gave 
her. He could remember it all. Once again he tickled her 
on the throat with his pointed beard, and she laughed and 
struggled against him. But never again would she gladden 
or grieve him. It would all die here in the darkness, under 
the gallows. It was no use remembering songs and caresses. 

As he tried to fall asleep, he knew that he would not 
continue to live in his granddaughter. He would cease to 
live in any form; even Milica would perish on the gallows. 
Life seemed too short, even to him, an old man. It was 
shameful to think so at his agel 

He did not know exactly how old he was— about seventy- 
five. He remembered clearly the death of Prince-Bishop 
Rade. Rovci had overflowed with lamentations and songs 
of mourning, and in spite of the cold and heavy rains the 
chieftains had gone to Cetinje to mourn for their unhappy 
ruler. When, later on. Omer Pasha had struck at Mon- 
tenegro, Vuk was in his boyhood. He had taken refuge at 
his uncle’s, in the Nik5i<! di.strict, and escaped into the 
mountains with the cattle. And when Vukalovid had raised 
a revolt in Hercegovina, Vuk, then a young man, went to 
fight the Turk.s. 

He remembered his life in terms of wars, dangers, and 
disasters. Ill fortune had never left him. He had been bom 
in an evil hour, in an ill-starred land, and in an evil hour 
he was now to die. 

He went over his whole life. The further off the mem- 



ories in his childhood, the clearer they were. His life had 
passed so swiftly, and yet there was as much to recall as if 
he had lived from time immemorial. And it was as if in 
life there had been neither good nor evil. Perhaps some 
good was, after all, bound to come. Perhaps with Milica. 
His thoughts always came back to her, though each time 
she somehow seemed more distant to him. It was as if she 
were not the one he had remembered up till now, but 
someone else, who, if she gave any heed to the matter, did 
so in order not to distress him before his death. 

His heart was heavy— because his own life was passing 
into nothingness, because of Milica. And he was ashamed: 
he was afraid. He who had come through so many calami- 
ties and had been in so many fights was like thisi Still, he 
could not help being like this, and the feeling of shame was 
not genuine either. He .seemed to feel indifferent, whether 
afraid or not afraid, ashamed or not ashamed, with Milica 
or w’ithout her. She would go on living without him. 

Death is like that; it gives no rest to the spirit until it 
tears it out. 

Unable to sleep, the old man sat up. The yruing man 
was awake, too, sitting and smoking. He felt sorry for 
MiloS, and yet did not. It was like everything else. 

“God did not make man aright,” he said suddenly. The 
older man is, the more reluctant he is to die. And after a 
little reflection he added: “Man must have committed 
some grievous sin before God sent him to earth.” 

Milo$ did not react. The old man felt ashamed of what 
he had said in the presence of the young man, who had 
only just begun to live. “Man is Imilt that way," Vuk went 
on, though not by way of apKdogizing, “and he docs not 
grudge this life for someone who is dear to him or for some 
gocxl cause. C^od did in a way also make man aright.” 

MiloS now .seemed to hear and even understand him. He 
smiled and offered Vuk a cigarette. 
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Captain DraSko stood up. 

His companions at once noticed in him not so much 
fatigue as a certain wild distraction. His eyes were wider 
open than usual and protruded staringly. His thick, long 
mustaches, which, on rising, he never failed to twist and 
brush upward with care, hung drooping and neglected. He 
glanced at MiloS and Vuk as if hardly recognizing them, 
then suddenly walked across the room. When he got to 
the door, he turned, noticed the pitcher of water, filled the 
blue glazed mug so quickly and impatiently that the water 
spilled over its edges, and drank it as if he were dying of 
thirst. The water poured from the comers of his mouth 
and drenched his mustaches. He banged the mug and the 
pitcher angrily against the table, as if they had done him 
some wrong. Then, standing in the middle of the room 
with his feet apart and raising his fists in the air, he began 
shouting: “You’re scared. Captain. Scared. You, a Mon- 
tenegrin officer, a man of good family, decorations, a hero 
of the battlefield, yet when that moment comes . . .” He 
did not finish. Perhaps he failed to find the right words, 
or perhaps it had just entered his head that this was not 
fear and t owanlice, but something else, inconceivable. 

He was indeed the kind of man who would not have 
wavered for an instant if he had had to march with bared 
breast against guns or bayonets. But here it was no longer 
a (piestion of ctnvardice or of heroism, of honor or of 
shame, but of .something unknown and incomprehensible. 

.Ashamed and .Sf)bered by his own words, the Captain 
laughed cheerlessly and sat down beside the other two. He 
wiped his finelv shaped forehead, dried his mustaches, and 
told them how he had lain in a state of agitation. It had 
seemed to him that he hail fallen asleep, but differently, as 
if he were not really asleep, and he was aware of everything 
going on arnl of everything that would happen. 

Until tonight, his wile and son had never left his 



thoughts. He had felt sorry for his wife: he was leaving 
her young and alone. She had never had any kind of a life 
with him, tom from home as he had been by wars and 
military service. He could not bear the thought of her un- 
happiness, though he knew her to be brave and stout in 
resistance to every misfortune. But he had been comforted 
by the thought that she still had their eight-year-old son, 
Rade— a happiness he and his wife had never shared to- 
gether, a living reminder of him and of his name. 

And now, tonight, he found he had no thought for 
either. 

“You won’t believe me,” he now concluded, "but it’s as 
if it were all the same to me whether I die a hero’s death 
or what sort of name I leave behind me.” 

A long and painful silence followed. Each of them knew 
what was going on in the mind of the others. It was as if 
they stood stark naked, inside and outside, before each 
other. 

It was all so clear that MiloS and the old man had no 
need to set out their own experiences. Nevertheless, Vuk, 
perhaps to show solidarity with DraSko, gave a short ac- 
count of his own restlessness. And MiloS said: “It’s as if 
everything had died, except our own deaths.” 

There was nothing any more with which they could 
console or hearten themselves; and they felt no need of it. 
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And yet they had to, they wanted to, cut short what re- 
mained of the night. 

“How would it be, now that we’re wide awake, if MiloS 
were to recite us some ballads,” the old man began. 

He himself knew a great many folk ballads, especially 
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the epic ones. He could relate them in the proper sequence, 
he could even direct the man chanting them to the gusle, 
but he could not recite them himself. A ballad has to be 
told in the manner in which the folk composed it and 
embellished it. A ballad cannot be recited like something 
one has seen with one's own eyes. 

MiloS knew many ballads by heart. He could memorize 
poetry without difficulty. Besides, there are certain elusive 
rules about folk ballads which enable a person familiar 
with their tone and spirit to commit them to memory 
easily. Verses, scenes, images enter the mind and are held 
there of their own accord once one is acquainted with 
the technique of constructing a ballad. He did not, of 
course, remember every actual line or image, but he re- 
membered enough to piece together lines or images like 
them. And the Captain knew portions of ballads, espe- 
cially those describing heroes and heroic deeds. 

By pooling what they remembered, and with time 
enough to spare, the three of them were able to entertain 
themselves, with MiloS reciting, the old man reminding 
him if he skipped anything, and the Captain supplying 
lines from time to time. 

The folk ballads stirred MiloS more than any other form 
of art. He was sure he had accompanied his first words 
with singing; his words had been p>oems. The first con- 
scious thoughts and emotions of his childhood had been 
linked with these creations of the popular mind which had 
come down to him, purified, but still alive, from the re- 
mote and unknown past. For him, they combined in one 
w'hole the visions, the language, and the mind of the 
people, who, as it were, would not have existed if it were 
not for these poems. They were not only poetry, but a way 
of thinking and looking. They were life, thought, feeling, 
linked with the life of everyday, yet washed clean of it. 



For these reasons, they were, if not more exalted, then 
more readily to be understood than any other form of 
beauty. 

For the Captain, the ballads were, above all, a statement 
of history, and were, consequently, for instruction and in- 
spiration, except that in the ballads everything was ex- 
aggerated in order to be more beautiful and more in- 
teresting. Th^ir beauty lay in their wisdom and their 
truthfulness. Whenever he recited something from a bal- 
lad, he did so in such a way as to make the people and 
the events in it more real and lifelike. He also made use 
of a g^eat many expressions, sayings, and images from the 
ballads, and he did so effortlessly, since people’s everyday 
speech was full of them. 

To Vuk, the ballads were reality itself, the reality by 
which jjeople live and think, by which they suffer and 
fight. It was not of the least importance to him whether 
the incidents in them really took place, although he main- 
tained they did. Fairies, dragons, winged horses, swords 
with eyes, and heroes with three hearts all existed for him, 
otherwise they would never have been celebrated in bal- 
lads. They were no less real to him than the reality he 
knew and in which he led his own life. 

In other ways, too, \'uk thought of the world in his own 
fashion. Everything— animals, plants, and even inanimate 
things— had life, and conversed and harmonized with other 
things, though a man may not directly perceive it with his 
eyes. No, of course his cattle did not talk, nor did a horn- 
beam complain when he felled it or a snake turn into a 
witch when he battered it on the head. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved all this could happen. I~Ie <lid not claim that he had 
wrestled with devils and werewolves, but he believed in 
them, just as, on proofs rec:eiv<‘d from his forefathers, he 
knew exactly in which rocks there were evil .spirits and 
which of these appeared on which night.s, where the 



witches held their gatherings, which individual changed 
into a vampire, and which p>erson in the clan was a change- 
ling and what his powers were. These things lay in am- 
bush for a man, or aided him according to whether he 
did or did not win their support by certain definite actions. 
Man was forever in contact with secret, incomprehensible 
forces, as he was with the forces he sees daily. The first are 
as real as the second, although a man is capable of dis- 
tinguishing between them and holding his ground. 

The Captain, too, believed in God, devils, and saints, as 
forces beyond our comprehension which have gi”en us life 
and in accordance with whose powers and decrees man 
must conduct himself. But to Vuk none of this was di- 
vorced from man. He even believed that God and his 
saints and angels were as close to a man as some of his own 
relations. He believed that his prayers went straight to 
God’s ears, that God felt grief and anger at heinous sin, 
and that he sent saints and angels as officers and judges to 
supervise and order the world. He would never have asked 
himself whether the monks were right in changing the 
stockings of Saint Basil of Ostrog every morning: the 
Saint, in supervising good and evil, goes his rounds at 
night. The pictures of saints and archangels painted on the 
walls of the monastery at Moraca did not speak, for mortals 
could not have understood them, but they had the power 
to hear and even to see the thoughts of men. This monas- 
tery was as close to Vuk as his own home, but more beauti- 
ful and sacred— a place where one met God. He knew that 
the sacred place had been built by \'ukan, of the House 
of Nemanja, some five hundred years ago. But in his own 
mind the incidents connected with the laying of its founda- 
tions, preserved in folk tales, had the life and directness of 
something that happened yesterday, and he related them 
as if he had |)ersonally taken part in them. 

Vuk did not draw comparisons between the saints ac- 



cording to their power and importance; such sinful 
thoughts never entered his mind. But there was one saint 
—Basil of Ostrog— toward whom his attitude was markedly 
not only one of general awe and respect— he stood up when- 
ever he mentioned his name— but also one of special re- 
gard for the wonder-worker who had the most direct influ- 
ence on the lives of the people of his region— Montenegprins 
and Hercegovinians, and Moslems as well as Christians. 

MiloS had discovered some of the many influences that 
governed Vuk’s attitude toward this saint. Basil of Ostrog 
was the one purely Montenegrin saint; his place of resi- 
dence was among the steep cragS of Ostrog. He performed 
miracles all about him, or so the stories went, and was im- 
bued, limitlessly, with ail those mysterious powers in 
which the people believed: he healed from every sickness, 
could be addressed in prayer at all times and on every sub- 
ject, was helpful before action of any kind and in the face 
of any apparition, and was stern and merciless in retribu- 
tion. He never forgave or forgot, but stripped evil bare 
and punished it. He had appeared at the time of the 
cruelest slavery under the Turks, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, to a little goatherd on a remote, in- 
accessible rock high above the roads and plains, far from 
the infidel’s arm. His app>carance was associated in the 
minds of the starved and illiterate people with the begin- 
ning of the struggle for freedom from the Turks. Belief in 
the Saint's powers and pilgrimages to his shrine in the 
cave of the rock grew. At the time of the great Turkish 
invasions, the Montenegrins cither fled with his relics or 
barricaded themselves in the shrine, defending and pro- 
tecting both the relics and freedom. 

The .Saint represented to Vuk the transcendental, my,s- 
terious side of Montenegrin life and history, the past and 
hope, the struggle and belief of heroic, suffering, uncon- 
querable Montenegro. 
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There was something of this, too, in his attitude toward 
the ballads— a more complete and more definite reality 
than the one that can be observed. This was his life, lived 
in community with the nation, with the people who spoke 
his language and shared his destiny. A man was as bound 
to sing and compose and rhyme as he was' to plow an^ 
scythe, to eat and sleep. 

Hardened as he was to the evils around him, Vuk easily 
burst into tears when MiloS recounted the disaster at 
Kosovo and the sufferings of the heroes. He followed the 
story with enthusiasm and hailed every heroic deed and 
clever stratagem, as well as the man who executed them. 
It was irrelevant whether he was hearing a ballad for the 
first time or knew it well; he was always stirred to emotion 
in the same way and by the same passages. 

The ballad of the three prisoners from three different 
Montenegrin clans in the dungeon of the Vizier of Scutari 
invariably moved him to tears at one and the same point: 
one of the prisoners, his fellow clansman and ancestor 
Vuksan Bulatov, having succeeded in fleeing, beholds in 
the distance the peak of a Montenegrin mountain and 
swears that he will build a church on it if he escap>es the 
Turkish swords. That church, Vuk would always add, still 
stands today on the bare stony height. 

Grieving over the tragedies and rejoicing over the vic- 
tories in the ballads, V'uk seemed to grieve and rejoice over 
himself, that self that was a man with other men, a Serb 
among Serbs. 

But tonight the recitation of ballads did not raise their 
spirits, though Milo.^ tried .some that express contempt of 
death and tt)rment. ^'he old man did not once shed a tear, 
and the Captain neglected to point the morals. However, 
it did shorten the night. There was some comfort in the 
knowledge that there had been victims among their people 
before, and in this same prison, and there would be after- 



ward, countless hosts of them, shrouded invisibly in the 
darkness of the past and in the mists of the future. The 
Captain found words for this, after the ballad in which 
the father counsels his son to resist the tortures of the 
Turks only in order that they might not betray anybody. 
“We are not the first or the last,” he said, "nor has the 
world been reduced to us three.” And the old man said: 
"Somehow, with a ballad it's as if I weren’t alone.” 

Milo§ thought: Yes, there have been and there will be 
other victims, and we are no doubt only units in the long- 
drawn-out, age-old suffering of our nation and of the hu- 
man race and its roll of martyrs. But this martyrdom h.is 
to be suffered by each one of us personally— by me, for 
whom no one and nothing can be a replacement or a sub- 
stitute. And although we are victims like those in the past, 
and will add ourselves to them just as those to come will 
add themselves to us, we feel no grandeur or exaltation; 
we do not feel like martyrs, nor do we feel bound in unity 
with anybody else, not even each other. It is 1 who will die, 
who knows when I will die. I, I, I! 

Reciting ballads they greeted the morning, which even 
the early riser Vuk hardly noticed until the Captain was 
led away to meet his family. 
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Captain Drasko returned later than they had exf>ected. 
He said that it was about ten o’clock; the time on the wall 
clock in Ungri’s office, from which he had just come, was 
engraved on his memory. There were differences now in 
his appearance and bearing. A big man, bow-chested, 
stoutly built, with hefty fists and a bull neck, and with his 
cap pushed up above a high, rather narrow forehead, he 
paced almost angrily about the room— this had never been 
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his custom before— so that the floor boards creaked under 
his heavy footsteps. He forgot about brushing up his mus- 
taches, and from time to time he stopped and looked at his 
companions as if they, too, had done him some wrong. He 
had been exhausted from lack of sleep when he had left 
them, and now he was spoiling for a fight, though agitated 
and shattered. He seemed to be another man, neither the 
man he had been before the sentence— sociable and reason- 
able, even if oversensitive on the point of honor and even 
impatient when Montenegjro and its ruler were called in 
question— nor yet the man he had been after the death 
sentence— lost and listless. 

He had indeed been to meet his wife and son; that much 
he told them after he had calmed down a little. But this 
meeting had brought him no joy at all. The tears that his 
wife and son had poured forth at every word and gesture, 
especially at the beginning, had not only drowned any 
gladness he might have felt at the meeting, but had re- 
vealed to Drasko that he really did not welcome it. He, 
too, had burst into tears, and had wept without restraint. 
And to his surprise he had not felt in the least ashamed 
before Ungri and the two warders. It was his last farewell 
to his dearest ones, and he felt it was his last salute to his 
own life. 

It was astonishing that he had almost nothing to say to 
his wife. His few words of advice about the property, the 
house, and his son. his greetings to the family and the vil- 
lage, were n<jt only rapidly and briefly uttered, but no 
longer had for him the importance he had attributed to 
them yesterday, before the death sentence. He had noth- 
ing to say to his son cither: his few tender, encouraging 
words seemed to him to have been spoken emptily and for- 
lornly to himself. 

His wife, too, appeared to have nothing to say to him. 
This came as a still more forcible confirmation of what his 
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own speechlessness had told him: any kind of message was 
superfluous, senseless, since, even if life still had to be 
carried on, he, DraSko, no longer had any part in it. People 
who leave bequests are f>eople who are still alive and have 
obligations toward life; but he, in fact, was already hang- 
ing on the gallows. No one owed him anything any more, 
and he had settled all his debts. 

And so both he and his wife soon found themselves 
wordless, without. feeling, almost without emotion. Only 
the child, possibly because he had not grasped the finality 
of his father’s death, continued to cling to him with mov- 
ing embraces and words. 

Then his wife began to tell him in a roundabout way, 
using expressions whose real imp>ort only people very close 
to each other, especially husband and wife, would catch 
but which might be freely exchanged between a prisoner 
and a visitor, that an order had gone out to the whole dis- 
trict that tomorrow at eight o'clock all adults, men and 
women, were to be in town in order to attend the execu- 
tion. The gallows had already been erected on a little hill 
nearby. The internment of Montenegrins, ofTiccrs and 
men, was now almost complete, although (juite a number 
of people had gone into hiding. In the villages there was 
practically nobody to be seen but women and old men. 
The nation was disarmed and dispirited. But everyone 
was counting on the three of them, and especially on him, 
the Captain, to acquit themselves like heroes. It was at that 
point that Ung^i intervened, almost casually, with a warn- 
ing that they should confine themselves to family matters, 
but without any indication that he had completely under- 
stood what the woman ha<l been saying. 

She went on to say, in a still more involved fashion, that 
she would be coming herself the followitig day, on that 
morning that would be a black day to her forever after, to 
share his agonies with him, but she would not bring the 



boy with her. She then reverted to the expectation that 
they would bear themselves like brave men. She, too, ex- 
pected that. Let the world know whose wife she was, and 
let their son, Rade, remember his father with pride. 

It was a message from a world and a life to which 
Drasko no longer belonged, but for which his death was of 
almost historic importance. He promised her many times 
over that he would conduct himself bravely and that they 
were not afraid. But even as he said it, he felt clearly that 
he was not saying what lay on his heart. 

Yet his a.ssurance that they were not afraid was not in- 
exact. Whatever was oppressing him, and all three of them, 
could not be called fear, at least not the kind of fear they 
had known hitherto. There was nothing to put them in 
fear of their lives and that could be warded off, since their 
lives were already forfeit. Consequently, to bear himself 
like a hero lost all meaning or point. It lost its significance 
not h)r DraSko, the Montenegfrin, the Captain, but for that 
other Drasko who was. so to speak, already hanging on the 
gallows and who was known only to himself. He was com- 
pletely certain not oidy that he would have sufficient 
strength, but that it would not require the least effort on 
his part to lift up his head beneath the gallows and shout 
for Montenegro and liberty. But anything of that sort had 
hardly any tonnection with his personality, with the one 
who was to die and who w.xs already hanging at the rope’s 
end. .So talking about it was for him an unnecessary and 
unspeakably wearisome effort. 

And now, as he recount«rd to his friends how he had as- 
sured his wife that he would act like a hero, he expressed 
what he had actually thought aiul felt at that moment: 
“.Vgony on agony, and fresh agony on top of that.” 

His wife had understood only too well what he was 
thinking and feeling, but to her, clearly, what was im- 
portant— hardly less so than if he were to return to her alive 



tomorrow— was to impress on him how bravely he must 
bear himself for all the world to see. It had been more to 
avoid causing her distress than because he had realized the 
significance of his promise to behave courageously at the 
gallows’ foot that he had begun to reassure her, of course 
in cryptic language, that neither she nor the others need 
worry, that he fully realized how important it was, and 
that a hero’s death was a thousand times better than a life 
of shame. He had made use of swelling cliches and sweep- 
ing gestures, till he was quite carried away. But his real 
frame of mind, at bottom, remained unaltered. 

In spurring him on, his wife had thrown in the words 
“Wise old folk have said that it is easier to die bravely.’’ 
That meant, he felt, that people were urging the three of 
them to play the hero for their sakes as well. His wife was 
transmitting the age-old experience of a nation that had 
been hacked, burned, impaled, and hung in chains. 

As he was preparing to tell her that he and his com- 
panions, irrespective of these demands from outside, would 
demonstrate tomorrow the fearlessness of the Montenegrin 
spirit, Ungri intervened, thus showing that he had under- 
stood what they were talking about: “If you have any 
further family matters to discuss, good. If not, say good-by.’’ 

Dralko kissed his wife, as he had never kissed anyone 
before, a sister, a mother, or any other woman, let alone a 
woman with whom he had spent many happy hours. They 
did not weep; it was one single, continuous fierce embrace, 
which lasted only a short while because they knew that 
they had to part. 

But the boy would not, could not, be parted from his 
father. He hung about his father’s neck, .sobbing on the 
shoulder broad enough to carry all his sorrows. “What 
shall I do without you. Daddy?’’ DraSko’s eyes filled with 
tears. He was sorry for the boy, whose puppyish, dark- 



skinned little body, so like his mother's, was shattered by 
the irrevocable loss of his first great conscious love. 

Since his return from the war, with nothing much to do 
in the village, DraSko had spent most of his time with his 
son. The boy grew more attached to his father than to his 
mother. His father never beat him and treated him as an 
equal in all they did together, introducing him to a bound- 
less, unknown world. Without his father, the child saw this 
world as empty, dreary, frightening. 

DraSko was strangely able to hold back his tears, but his 
pain at his son’s unhappiness, so sharp that he lost sight 
and almost consciousness, quite overshadowed his own 
agony, for the first time since the death sentence. 

Ungp*! showed understanding and did not insist on their 
separating until Dra§ko himself put the child from him, 
after the boy, worn out by grief and tears, had grown 
calmer. 

His wife led the child away. Then it was her tears that 
were flowing, froni glazed eyes, down a face that had turned 
to stone. DraSko called out to his son, perhaps to his wife 
as well, before the door closed behind them: “Don’t forget 
mel I won’t forget you. Good-by! Good-byl’’ 

Though deeply shaken, the Captain was also refreshed. 
He felt relieved, not just as one usually is by tears which 
wash away pain, but as if he had checked himself from 
drowning in a fathomless, utter loneliness, in a flood of 
anguish and despair. I’ntil now he had never had such a 
feeling, although he had thought of almost nothing else 
but his child and his wife. But perhaps that small body, 
full of life, (juivering with sobs on his shoulder, had made 
his own life feel unquenched. Yes, he would have come to 
life again if they ditl not hang him; life would return with 
a force and Ijeauty never known before. Now things were 
different: it gladdened a man’s heart to leave something 
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living behind him, he told his companions, clearly moved 
at the memory of his farewell to his son and his wife. 

But after the parting with them, the Captain had an 
encounter with Ungp-i which he had not anticipated. 


12 

Captain DraSko and Political Commissary Ungri were 
left alone in the office. 

Having waited long enough for the Captain to recover 
from the farewell to his wife and son, Ungri began trying 
to persuade him to rejjent before the people on the follow- 
ing day. Or, rather, not exactly to repent in so many 
words— or so the Captain understood— but, as a man who 
loved his country and his nation, who had fought for both 
and had finally laid down his life for them with an honor- 
able, though reckless, intention— Ungri allowed that the 
intention had been honorable— he might say a few words 
of good sense to the people to prevent their rising uselessly 
against the occupying p>ower and thereby calling down on 
themselves burnings, hangings, and persecuiions. 

The fortunes of war, Ungri explained, had brought vic- 
tory to the Imperial and Royal Armed Fortes, and, in con- 
sequence, these now exercised a lawful authority over 
Montenegro. He realized that the Montenegrins could not 
look on this authority in the same way as they did on their 
own. Nevertheless, it was now the sole and lawful au- 
thority; on this point they must be absolutely clear, and 
in fact everyone was except for a few .Serbian agents and 
a few leading men whom authority had allowed to slip 
through its fingers. Further, the Austrian forces were 
strong enough to crush any resistance. What purpose had 
been served by that bullet fired by Brigadier VeSovii, of 
which one could not even say that there had been any- 



thing in the least heroic about it? A few thousand Mon- 
tenegrins had been driven into internment camps, and 
hardly more than a few score had escaped to the woods; 
and even these units were being hunted down one by one 
and were inactive. Indeed, activity was impossible for 
them, since each attack of theirs was repaid a hundredfold 
by the army in burnings and the taking of hostages. In 
view of this, it was the Captain’s duty— his duty in honor 
and conscience even— to address the people in sober terms 
in his last hour and instruct them to behave reasonably. 

Ungri was not lying. The Captain could deduce that the 
situation was like this from what his wife had told him, 
and from time to time words and sounds in the prison yard 
had reached them, from which it was sometimes possible to 
gather what was going on outside. Furthermore, one of the 
prisoners, a fellow clansman of Vuk, managed covertly, as 
he walked up and down under their window, ostensibly 
humming folk ballads, to convey in his verses, as if it were 
part of a folk song, what was taking place outside, never 
forgetting to add words of encouragement. 

The Captain either did not notice or did not attribute 
any significance to the fact that, for the better realization of 
his plan, Ungri had chosen the very moment when the 
Captain would be shaken by his parting from his family 
and anxious to do whatever he could for them. But to 
MiloS it was clear, and as the Captain was telling his story 
he remembered having read in that German book on 
capital punishment that men condemned to death w'ere in- 
clined to show repentance, especially if it were pointed 
out to them— and to convince them of this was relatively 
easy, given the frame of mind they were in— that by con- 
fessing they were fulhlling a noble duty, the last that re- 
mained to them as mortal men. Thieves had from the 
scaffold adjured those present to take warning from their 
example, and heretics had thanked their judges from the 
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pyre for having purged them of their sins by fire and re- 
turned them to the true faith. The book had explained this 
inclination on the part of condemned men by their spirit- 
ual exhaustion and by the fact that even the lowest male- 
factor does not cease to be a man; and science leaves un- 
broken at least some thread binding the criminal to society, 
to his family, and to the human race. That is understand- 
able: man is a social being— a political animal, as Aristotle 
says— and does not cease to be one even when he turns 
against society, since his community does not depend on 
him but is one of the modes of his existence, independent 
of his will. Judges and policemen usually have no notion 
of the philosophical side of this question, but know from 
experience how to seize hold of the solid thread that most 
firmly links the prisoner to the world outside. This is not, 
after all, hard, since they have the prisoner in their charge 
every day and hear his wishes and complaints and can 
consequently lead him on to the declarations they want. 

Ungri had appealed first of all to the Captain’s Mon- 
tenegrin patriotism, to his unreserved love of his country 
and its people. 

Although the Captain had realized the reasonableness 
of Ungri’s advances, in many respects he began to resist 
them, without a thought, even, of his wife’s admonitions 
as to what the dispirited people expected of him and of 
the three of them. There was one special reason for this 
resistance— the same that made tomorrow’s demonstration 
seem a useless piece of heroics and even superfluous: he 
felt a desire, the only desire he did feel in the ghastly deso- 
lation that had come over him since the death sentence, to 
die as peacefully as possible. He was not referring to his 
own conscience, which was at peace, but to the desire for 
the least possible noise or movement on his own part. What 
Ungri wanted from him meant that he would have to exert 
himself, to plan, to speak, to move. As if sensing this, 



Ungri showed some understanding of this difficulty and 
proposed that they should compose together— but in fact 
he meant to do it by himself— the speech the Captain 
would merely read. The very fact that Ungri did not de- 
mand any effort on his part, either now or tomorrow, 
made his arguments seem more persuasive, and even ac- 
ceptable. 

It was, of course, immediately clear to the Captain that 
Ungri was making his proposals chiefly because the Aus- 
trian Army wanted peace and not at all because he cared 
whether the Captain did or did not in his last hour express 
his love and confidence in his people. But in spite of this, 
.some of Ungri’s arguments had a certain point: for it was 
hardly in the interest of the people, disarmed, disunited, 
oppressed by a foreign army as they were, and at a time of 
victory for the Central Powers, to clash with the occupying 
power. Unpremeditated, individual clashes— and they could 
not be otherwise at this time— might do more harm than 
good, by affording the enemy the chance to nip resistance 
in the bud. Was not premature resistance worse than 
honorable and stid>born endurance? Who could take upon 
his conscience the hopeless suffering of so many people? 
Why should the Kolasin region and his own, DraSko’s, 
captaincy be the first to suffer a blow, since even without 
this they had undergone more misery than anyone else in 
the war? 

Ungri’s proposals looked, strangely enough, still more 
attractive from the Captain's personal point of view. To 
him it was by now almost a matter of indifference, not only 
by what manner of death he was dispatched— hanged, shot, 
torn to pieces— but almost how he conducted himself in 
the face of it. He felt no hatred against l^ngri, not even 
against Austria, and he was perfectly ready to negotiate 
for the sake of his own peace of mind and a peaceful death. 

However, there was still an insuperable argument that 



drove the Captain to resist even before Ungri had opened 
his mouth. As a Montenegrin, the Captain had insisted to 
himself and to his companions in prison, he could not and 
would not act on the wishes of a foreign authority in any- 
thing that concerned Montenegro and Montenegrins. Even 
though he felt them at this time to be something separate 
from himself, they were also something of which he had no 
right to dispose, not even of that part of them which lived 
in himself. Montenegro and the Serb Idea were now some- 
thing outside his own personality. Nevertheless, in some 
strange way they were now more firmly set than ever be- 
fore; they had, as it were, turned to stone and had become 
immutable whatever might befall, quite irrespective of any 
attitude that he might adopt toward them. For that reason, 
to disfKDse of them was both unnatural and impossible; it 
was as if Ungri had demanded of him that the sun rise in 
the west. If he were to renounce them or do anything to 
their disadvantage, he could only dishonor himself, not the 
self to be executed tomorrow, but the self who would live 
on in the memory of the nation, and in his son, whereas 
he could not harm Montenegro at all. In the face of this 
consideration, all Ungri’s arguments, good and bad, col- 
lapsed; the Captain had no wish even to assess them. In 
defining this attitude he did not so much as recall his 
wife’s exhortations. The Captain, simply because he was 
the kind of man he was, without a great deal of thought or 
subtle reasoning, rejected the shameful Austrian proposals. 

Ung^i was not in the least surprised at this. Mouthing 
his mustache with his lower lip and smoothing his pale 
yellowish forehead and his .sparse hair, he was exception- 
ally calm and unruffled, even amiable. He slipped in his 
arguments unobtrusively and always at a moment when 
the Captain seemed to hesitate or was obviously thinking 
of his real situation. But after his designs had foundered 
on DraSko’s obduracy, he said with an outward calm, but 



actually with a rage he could scarcely control: “In that 
case, Captain DraSko, sir" (these were the words he used, 
although he had never hitherto called him either Captain 
or Sir), “in that case, I must inform you that your wife 
and son will be interned, as is done with the families of 
the most dangerous rebels.” And the Captain should bear 
in mind that, in spite of the humane efforts of the Austrian 
authorities with regard to conditions in the camps— hunger, 
sickness, and so forth— a child, particularly a child of frail 
constitution, might succumb. Apart from this, the child 
would be separated from his mother and consigned to an 
orphanage with children of various nationalities. Austria 
did not Germanize anybody— the languages and customs of 
other races were resjiected there— but wartime conditions 
were such that there were no special camps for Serb chil- 
dren without their parents. In a case such as this, intern- 
ment was natural and lawful; it was a question of a family 
which was fomenting the spirit of rebellion, and the re- 
sponsibility, before God, the state, and humanity, fell en- 
tirely on the Captain and his senseless lack of considera- 
tion. His wife and child had, in fact, already been arrested 
and were awaiting the decision of the Captain. 

Captain DraSko was so appalled that he forgot what was 
awaiting him the following day. They were threatening 
him with the extinction of his son, his own other existence. 
Yes, that would be his complete extinction, whether they 
killed his son by starvation or denationalized him. One 
thought knotted itself in DraSko’s mind: If he were to 
shout with all his heart, no matter what, the child would 
perish; but if he gave way to argument and talked reason- 
ably, the child would be saved. 

Without knowing how or why, the Captain began to 
shout, to yell; that other self burst from him in fury, not 
the one that was to be strangled tomorrow. His cries trans- 
formed themselves into curses and abuse. 



The guards burst in, although Ungri had not called and 
did not seem particularly excited. They seized the Cap)- 
tain by the arms, although he had been manacled the 
whole time, dragged him down the stairs, and shoved him 
back into his cell. 

Now he was here with his friends, telling his story with 
frantic language and gestures. Roused and indignant, they 
listened to him with attention. Ungri’s cold-blooded black- 
mail, as the Capta'in termed it, shattered in their minds, 
too, every conception they had formed of authority and 
the state, of men and officials— now it was perfectly plain 
what sort of a man Ungri was!— and of their own deaths, 
which, as they now saw, could not be carried out simply 
and honorably, as the law provided and as they themselves 
had imagined. They felt as if they had suddenly lost a last 
and very important refuge. 

Returning again blindly and insatiably to Ungri’s black- 
mail, the Captain weakened rapidly. He stopped dead, 
stared at them as if he did not recognize them, clutched his 
head, and burst into tears. “Rade, you are all I have, and 
they want to take your innocent life with your father’s 
hands!” 

They tried to comfort him. MiloS had cogent arguments. 
The Austrians held strictly to the regulations, and it was 
not credible that they would proceed without scruple 
against a child— these were no more than Ungri’s naked 
threats. The old man added: “They’re not so black- 
hearted.” 

But they failed to convince the Captain and even them- 
selves. The blackmail was so ugly, irrespective of whether 
it would be carried out or not, that again and again it 
roused them to indignation. They consciously and inten- 
tionally returned to the hideousness of it: it was not in the 
least surprising that they should hang them if they were 
capable of treating children in such a way. Distracted, the 



Captain at length cried out: “What's the use of living 
under such ravenous force?” 

At that point the door opened. It was already past mid- 
day, and Ungri, as if nothing had happened, admitted the 
soldier with an elaborate lunch, and this time with a full- 
sized bottle of brandy. Ungri threw the Captain a calm, 
even compassionate glance, and then, when the food had 
been deposited, calmly left with the soldier. 

The three of them remained silent, still thunderstruck 
by what the Captain had told them, but not yet recovered 
from Ungri’s polite and pitying expression. 

The old man was the first to come to. “Is there nothing 
a wretched human creature does not have to bear?” 

The Captain replied immediately, having heard the 
words rather than grasped their meaning. “I won't have 
to bear it. but he, he— my Radel” 

The old man broke in. “No, no. Captain DraSko, they’re 
breaking your heart.” 

The Captain seemed to take the old man's words as an 
acknowledgment: he even smiled in gratitude. Then, no- 
ticing the brandy bottle, he leaped toward it and grabbed 
it with both hands. It flashed into MiloS's mind, especially 
after the blackmailing of the Captain, that they had de- 
liberately been given more brandy so that they might get 
thoroughly drunk and spiritually exhausted, and then to- 
morrow they woidd give the impression of low-spirited 
drunkards. Without hesitation he seized the Captain by 
the arm. “No, Captain, think of your good name,” he 
shouted at him in a stern voice. The old man got up and 
grabbed MiloS by the arm, firmly but not violently. “Let 
him be, lad.” he said, “He has the pangs of hell all about 
him. And don’t worry about his good name. He'll take care 
of that.” 

The Captain tilted the broad neck of the bottle toward 
his mouth, as if none of this had anything to do with him. 



The brandy gurgled as it spilled from both corners of his 
mouth and down his neck. He drank and drank, in ever 
longer draughts, but not more than three or four glassfuls 
in quantity. All at once the gurgling stopped; the brandy 
spurted for another two or three seconds. Then DraSko 
took the bottle from his mouth and, flinging it into the 
comer behind the door, where the glass splintered and the 
liquid splashed all over the place, he cried to his invisible 
enemies: “You bastards, even if you wipe out DraSko’s 
seed, you won’t wipe out the seed of Montenegro!” 

His companions caught his mad exultation. They hugged 
him, congratulated him, encouraged him and themselves. 
The Captain started to laugh, a little too loudly and un- 
restrainedly, but this laughter was not disagreeable. They 
saw that the bond of union between them had returned. 
True enough, it was not the same as before the death .sen- 
tence, but a different kind of bond, shapeless but incon- 
trovertible. It did not in any way dispel the shadow of 
death in any one of them. But it united them in the face 
of death. They admired and approved of one another. The 
exp)erience made them no .stronger individually, but while 
it lasted they were able to shorten the time— that terrible, 
eternal time— by mutual encouragement. 

United as though full of competitive defiance, they fell 
upx)n the food. 

Scarcely had they finished lunch when the door unex- 
p)ectedly opened. A police corporal called Milo.5, paying no 
attention to the splintered glass and the spilled brandy, 
although the smell of it was stifling in the little room. 

Fetters were heard clanking in the corridor: they were 
manacling the student. The old man glanced iiujuiringly 
at the Captain, who answered: “It’s the visit of his mother 
and sister, and the dogs will try to squeeze something out 
of him, too.” 
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But they took MiloS first of all to the Civil Cominis* 
sioner, Ljeskovac. 

The civil commissioner was an official of the govern- 
ment. Everything that did not fall within the category of 
purely military affairs came under him— the police, trade, 
education, local government. Although he was subordinate 
to the Army Command of the Zone of Occu|}ation, his 
power— and the real authority was in his hands— inevitably 
made itself felt. Though technically senior, the military 
authorities knew from experience that, particularly on 
political questions, the views and submissions of the civil 
commissioner would take precedence. The infallible Aus- 
trian administration, which had everything worked out to 
the last detail, had laid down the true relation between 
the civil commissioner and the military authorities by giv- 
ing the former these rights and making him answerable 
to the higher courts in spite of the existence of a com- 
petent military authority. Such a delicate and important 
office imposed an extremely careful choice of the men who 
were to exercise it. Civil commissioners were at one and 
the same time lawyers, experienced administrators, and 
completely trustworthy and well versed in political affairs. 

MiloS knew Commissioner l.jeskovac by sight from the 
days when he first came to KolaSin to take over the local 
government. All the business of the former Montenegfrin 
provincial authriities had fallen into his hands, and he 
had become overnight a prominent and important figure. 
And after his arrest MiloS had come to know him person- 
ally, though not well: he had been taken to Ljeskovac’s 
office for talks before his case came up. He had not seen 
him since then. 

The impression MiloS had from these encounters was 
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further confirmed now: Ljeskovac was reasonable, a trifle 
slow, but a man of considerable resolve. 

He motioned MiloS to a chair, without moving from be- 
hind his table; then, throwing back his large, stout frame, 
he began to drum with his thick fingers on the table while 
gazing at the wooded hills not far off. His glasses glittered, 
but his brown eyes remained as calm and expressionless as 
the rest of him. Boredom was evident in them as well as in 
that whole white and puffy but powerful body. So marked 
was this boredom and so completely in harmony with his 
whole personality that it was almost p>ossible to imagine 
that he took pleasure in it. .And his words, when he spoke, 
were the same— a gentle drumming, one word after an- 
other, with no other difference between them except in 
meaning. 

First of all, he informed MiloS, approval had been given 
for him to see his mother and sister, and they would be 
here shortly. But in addition, he had wished at this last 
moment to offer Milos a chance of deliverance. The initi- 
ative had been the Commissioner’s, with the object of sav- 
ing a young man of education and of helping the p:u ifica- 
tion of the district, but naturally it had been done with the 
knowledge and consent of the higher authorities. .As Com- 
missioner, Ljeskovac had the right to suspend a death sen- 
tence, but grounds had to be provided for such a decision, 
and only the prisoner him.sclf could supply them. To be 
specific, if Milos were willing tomr>rrow to denotince pub- 
licly, before the assembled people, what his brother had 
done and to condemn it as an act of rebellion, the execu- 
tion of his sentence would be suspended, and the death 
sentence itself would later be formally annulled. The Cxjm- 
tnissioner himself would declare as much publicly, in the 
name of the higher authorities, .so as to eliminate any sus- 
picion of bad faith on the part of the Austrians— whic h 
was in any case absurd. Austria’s objective was nut retali- 
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ation, but order and peace. 

The Commissioner said all this briefly, without any in- 
troduction or attempt to persuade, as if he were not par- 
ticularly concerned about it all, but was merely carrying 
out his official duty. 

MiloS thought that possibly the partisans of an agree- 
ment with Austria, to whose faction his brother had be- 
longed, might have been at work and in touch with the 
Austrian authorities at Cetinje. His execution would make 
an understanding difficult and would inflame the spirit of 
rebellion, and this sort of thing was not in the best interest 
of the Austrian authorities any more than the defiance of 
MiloS’s brother, who at the moment was undoubtedly the 
most prominent rebel. I.jeskovac said nothing about this, 
but Milo§ knew well the political situation, though since 
he had been shut up in prison, he might have imagined 
and exaggerated a lot of things. 

At each word Ljcskovac uttered, thoughts came crowd- 
ing in on MiloS. He examine<l, turned over, weighed the 
Commissioner’s proposals. But the innumerable currents 
of life- the longing to be creative, the longing for women’s 
devotion, the longing for the crystal-clear expanses of the 
mountains— were still alive in him. His personality, divided 
and torn, was engaged in a bitter struggle to piece itself 
together again. While l..jeskovac was expounding his pro- 
posals, an unceasing internal monologue was splitting him: 

It’s obviotis that I am the victim of political conflicts 
and interests in which I have hardly any part, and I am not 
in the least respKinsiblc for them. But maybe no one is re- 
sponsible. People do what they have to, just as they are 
born without willing it. live a life not framed by them as 
individuals, and finally die against their will. It’s the same 
in politics and in war. Everyone does, not what he wishes 
to do, but what is imposed on him by unfathomable cir- 
cumstances and aims. 

G* 



I am a pawn in the game. A live human being, but a 
ptawn! 

The mountains, now, have already reached maturity. 
Can one talk of maturity in connection with mountains 
and not be illogical? Perhap)s. Why not? It’s summer, July, 
and the mountains have now their own special, fully 
mature look. 

I have deviated into logic again. There’s no way of escap- 
ing it! It would be much easier to die without logic, if only 
one did not think logically. 

Should I really let them execute me simply as a means 
to an end, let them make use oE my death as if it were an 
object— a shoe, for example— in order that they may pursue 
a given road, attain a given aim? A means, a means of 
blackmailing and bringing pressure to bear on my brother 
and the insurgents— that’s all I am. Or an instrument of 
Austrian vindictiveness and terrorism. And if they hang 
me— as they will hang me— 1 shall be, for the insurgents, 
an instrument of propaganda and incitement. 

Well, it’s all one. 1 shall be an instrument in any case. 
Am I really to allow myself to become an instrument? Am 
I to be an impersonal object, when 1 am being given an 
opportunity to defend and preserve myself and to cry: “No, 
I am alive, I won’t surrender myself, I won’t pay anybody’s 
accounts, I am not currency, but a living creature!’’ A 
human being? A man, young, educated, still with his life 
to live— Ljeskovac stressed that himself. 

Fish don’t ri.se at this sea.son— the finest, tastiest fish, that 
is, the trout. They are terribly crafty, yet not .so much 
crafty as quick, with swift reflexes. I used to love catching 
them. As I daydreamed in those days, I used to think and 
think and then forget all my thoughts. But it was after 
fishing that fresh, new ideas and images can)e to me. 

Austria, it seems, wants to avoid any sharpening of the 
situation. By my nonexecution— wherever did I get that 
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expression from?— it wants to reach my brother, the in- 
surgents, the supp>orters of an agreement. 

Why do I like catching trout? I like to ponder and 
dream. But it’s also because man is by nature a hunter; he 
began his life as a species by hunting and he always re- 
turns gladly and naturally to his primitive origins. 

But why trout and not some other fish or some kind of 
game? Catching trout is a combination of sport and move- 
ment-swift currents, clear waters, the fish themselves shy 
and uncontrollable in all they do. They came into the 
rivers from some far-off world that no longer exists today, 
from seas of the Ice Age, as man, too, broke his way 
through from conditions that no longer exist today. 

Catching trout is for intelligent, the most intelligent, 
people. 

I don’t agree with my brother’s action; it was an im- 
petuous, premature act. 

I would go fishing first of all. 

No, I will go and look for Divna as soon as possible. The 
occupation authorities issue passes. I would go to Serbia. 

Ha, Serbia and Montenegro have been united at last- 
under occupation! 

I don’t agree with my brother’s politics either. I went 
to school in Belgrade; 1 belong entirely to the younger 
generation of Montenegrins, who are working unselfishly 
for the abolition of their own, Montenegrin, state as an 
obstacle to the union of the Serbs and Yugoslavs inherited 
from the isolated and epic struggle against the Turks. 

But before Divna, the trout- at least one. And to laze a 
bit. Divna wouldn’t be angry if I told her I had been hav- 
ing a good time. I’m young, worn out, full of desire. But 
that’s not important. The important thing is to look for 
Divna. I’ll find her. I’ve got to find her. 

I'hc occupation drove my brother and me together into 
our father’s house. We quarreled more and more often. 



And I couldn’t rid myself of the notion that in him there 
spoke the intolerant know-all attitude of the former ruler. 
And he thought that I was superficial, although that was 
really a cutting criticism of the new ideas and the younger 
generation. He is like a father to me— he is nineteen years 
older than I am, and I barely remember our father. He 
was among the most prominent men in the clan, in the 
whole district even, and I had to give way before him, even 
if it were not a question of brotherly love. I’m giving way 
to him at this very moment, sacrificing myself to his idea, 
not mine, and to the tie of brotherhood— ah, that’s mine all 
righti 

The wars prevented me, but I long had it in mind and 
I talked about it to |X)or Skerlic- yes, he’s dead, too, 
and the misfortunes of the Serbs in this war began with 
his death— yes, I asked him what he thought of the idea I 
had to write an essay on the poetry of the Montenegrin 
hill country— the parts around Kom and Sinjajevina— a 
poetry full of lushness and color as against the poetry of 
Old Montenegro, which is deliberately stark and sparing 
of words, in order not to overlay the truth and the fact. 

What is it Ljeskovac is saying? That I should denounce 
my brother, my own born brother? No, he’s not talking of 
my brother, but of his conduct, his action. Still, it’s my 
brother’s conduct. Can one distinguish between my 
brother and his conduct? Can one separate one from the 
other? 

I wonder whether this difference in Montenegrin prietry 
comes from the landscape— there it’s bare rock, baked and 
eroded, here it’s all forests and grassy mountains and green- 
ery washed by the mountain air. 

Greenery? Why am I always haunted by the color green? 
Who was it who loved green? Divna. But she’s not what 
one would call green. 

Or does the difference in this poetry come mainly from 
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the people— some are more attracted by humane values, by 
moral principles and ideas, others by beauty and joy? 

Before the gallows, and here before Ljeskovac, it would 
be enough for me to say that I am not responsible for my 
brother’s conduct. I can’t say that I don’t approve it— that 
would be to back the Austrians and bring shame on my- 
self. “Unbrotherlyl” they’d all say. And so I would be. Or 
would I? Would they all say it or would only a few feel 
that way? 

From here, through the window, one can see the whole 
of the western line of peaks, green, of course, green, shim- 
mering in the sun. They are as vivid as if I were seeing 
them for the first time. The peaks of Sinjajevina are as 
crystal clear as in a dream. Vu^jc slopes steeply from the 
top right down into the Tara, down to yellow Bablja 
Greda. And there at the end Ostrvica thrusts up into the 
sky with a spearhead of blue, dripping not with blood, but 
with silver. 

It’s true I disagree with my brother. I, too, am for re- 
sistance. for revolt: revolt is the history and the poetry of 
this country. But I would not lift a finger for the Mon- 
tenegrin state, unless to hurl it into the bottomless pit, and 
it is ridiculous when somebody, my brother, demands 
sacrifice for the wounded dignity of the great families of 
Montenegro, with torn elbows and with an aching void of 
hunger behind their belts. 

I’ve never been on a single one of those heights. 

When I get out. I’ll arrange niy life, organize my time: 
so much for learning and education, so much for the family 
—I’m going to have a family- so much for talk, of course 
intelligent and usefid talk and not just idle chatter, so 
much for recreation, tot), healthy, happy recreation. I shall 
climb Ostrvica; there must be an unbeatable view from it, 
a mad whirl of green mountains. 

Or perhaps 1 shan’t climb it, but it’s just a longing I 



have from here, from these prisoner’s chains, when I look 
at Ostrvica shimmering into the infinite. 

Are they asking me to rise up against my own born 
brother? Well, not quite that, and yet— that. Nobody 
would understand me if I were to do it. 

Can one live one’s life without being understood? Can 
I? 

My disagreement with my brother isn’t, can’t be, mustn’t 
be, agreement With the conqueror. Our disagfreemcnt is 
our affair. 

I am hanging on to the word “conqueror” as if I were 
bewitched by it, as if it were a religious ban, a taboo. Yet 
what the conqueror is doing is important. And what it 
means to me. 

That essay of mine— I had gathered some material for it, 
they didn’t confiscate it— has it any connection with these 
hills and with the way I see them now? Isn’t it perhaps a 
bit— green? 

Skerlit^ understood how much one should encourage a 
young man. But did he understand the importance of the 
question itself? The importance— what is its real im- 
portance? 

Perhaps my brother, in his heart of hearts, wants me to 
dissociate myself from him, and that not merely because 
he would give anything to save me, but because it would 
help his agreement with Austria. He has quarreled with 
Austria— but in politics nothing is permanent. 

The nation is what matters. Politics is a whore. 

My brother is an honorable man. 

Here is the importance of that question, of that essay. 
In the Montenegrin creative genius there are two separate 
strands— beauty and truth— just as there are in every other 
creative genius. But in others they are fused. In Monte- 
negro they are separate themes, two different faces. NjegoS 



wanted to unite them, and succeeded in doing so, though 
not always or everywhere. Still, he did succeed, and in a 
unique way. NjegoS, as no one else did, made wisdom into 
beauty. That’s my own thought. 

What will the people say if I dissociate myself from my 
brother? 

The hills are lovely. There’s so much loveliness in the 
world, whichever way one turns. One lives surrounded by 
beauty, only one doesn’t know it, one doesn’t know how 
to enjoy it. I would know; I would know how. 

What would the people say? 

Nonsensel There is no “people,” only individuals. Yet 
if individuals arrive at like thoughts, the same ideas, if 
they set themselves to a certain piece of work, then there is 
a people— a class, a mass, a nation. Individuals would come 
to the same conclusions: the nation would condemn me. 
Or perhaps it wouldn’t, if this same nation follows my 
brother and wishes for an agreement. The whole nation is 
not of one mind. And yet it is a nation. I don’t belong to 
the part of the nation that wants an agreement. And I, as 
an individual, am part of the nation. I belong to some 
part of it. What is the part of it to which I belong think- 
ing, what would it say? That part is irreconcilable. 

Is there a hill that looks like Zagorka, Zagorka’s hill? 
Jaglika is like Ostrvica. There is no hill like Zagorka. 
Zagorka is like a mountain pasture in the sun. Divna is 
like a meadow, a gocxl meadow— there are none such here, 
in Montenegro. These are romantic comparisons, a bit 
old-fashioned, btit still good— illogical. 

Why are the Austrians so eager to save me in particular? 
It’s clear now why they have been so specially p)olite and 
attentive to me, as if 1 were not an offender, let alone 
marked down to be hanged: they wanted to win me over. 
Or, at any rate, they were anxious not to embitter rela- 



tions by behaving roughly. And, anyway, they are not 
rough, but crafty. As the peasants say: “They suck your 
blood gently.” 

Has my brother got mountains? My brother, as snappish 
and quick as a greyhound, an intolerant man, but he 
would always give his life for me. That’s the kind of man 
he is. A wonderful, proud, willful, self-sufficient creature. 
What we have in common as brothers is not influenced by 
our opposing views. The Idea is one thing, the brother is 
another. I can’t betray my brother. 

But I’m not betraying him, only dissociating myself 
from an action of his with which ^ disagree. A brother’s a 
brother, and politics is politics. The people say: You can 
get love for love, but cheese only for cash. 

Nonsensel These popular sayings are full of wisdom, but 
they’re also very harsh and inhuman— /leurs du mal. Each 
one has its opposite. Perhaps that’s why they’re so wise: 
truth is one, although it has more than one face. 

It’s impossible to separate my brother from his actions, 
impossible at any rate here in the presence of the enemy, 
without betraying him. 

What is betrayal? What is beauty? The fjuestion’s 
wrongly put. One should say: “What is not beauty?’’ 

What would the family, the clan, say if I were to di.s- 
sociate myself from my brother? How long am I to hold to 
these patriarchal blood ties? I, a modern man. Is it really 
only a question of blood ties? No, but— but of conscience. 
And what is conscience? Nescio quid. 

But this nescio quid applies to beauty. And perhaps to 
conscience, too. Why not? Perhaps it also applies to blood 
ties. I don’t believe in conscience. I do believe in beauty. 

And you, Divna, my Divna. Do you remember? It was 
in the park, in Kalemcgdan. Plvery branch in Kalemegdan 
was aflower with our love and bowed down to the earth, 
and every path was moist with our kisses. The two great 



rivers, turbid and unrestrained, met in us and flowed on 
in a joint embrace. That was our love flowing by. Why are 
we two not forever and ever like the plain lying spread 
out in a delicious weariness on the banks of our rivers? 
Why are we two rivers, eternally separate? Why? 

Conscience truly is something indefinite, a heap of rules 
inherited from a given milieu and from the human com- 
munity in general. I, too, have inherited a number of 
rules and hold to them even though I know they are in- 
herited. What, after all, is not inherited? Why am I bound 
to hold to them? Why is a man the son of his nation, of his 
clan? Why is a man a man? 

I have lived such a short while; I have such an appetite 
for life. 

The word “conscience” slipped into my mind and now I 
can’t gel clear of it. Now it has spread itself like an ob- 
stacle in my path and will not let me dissociate myself 
from my brother— and from the Idea. My brother’s ideas 
and mine are not the same. Now, all of a sudden I am 
obsessed by the word “idea,” too! 

What is an idea? A ncscio quid! Do ideas exist af>art 
from their realization? No, they do not. How then can 
ideas be pure when their realizations are impure? Look at 
the Serb Idea— it is being realized by greedy Belgrade 
money-grubbers, by unscrupulous politicians and con- 
ceited Montenegrin chiefs. A floating froth of intellectuals, 
officials, and merchants, based on a savage, poverty-stricken 
people- that is the Serb Idea in actuality. We have to give 
this idea nobility, realize it cleanly. Nonsense— contrary to 
the law of the realization of ideas. An idea is beautiful un- 
til it wins. 

No man has lived long enough and every man has an 
appetite for life— when faced with death. But I really have 
had a short life, even if I were not to die tomorrow. 

But I am nut dying; they are hanging mel 



Our Serb devotion to ideas— and my own— is eternal— a 
devotion to death and in death. 

When will ideas become as commonplace to us as every- 
thing else in life? 

I shall leave no trace behind me. 

But NjegoS, what does Njego§ say? "Blessed is he who 
lives forever.” 

And I, too, am an ideal So is my brother— a Serb, a Mon- 
tenegrin Serb idea. 

And is Ljeskovac an idea? Has he an idea? Is Ljeskovac 
a Serb? 

Shall I really die tomorrow— on 'Si day like this, wild with 
sun and greenery? 

Who is to ennoble the Serb Idea? It cannot be ennobled. 
The Idea is noble of itself. Carried out, it becomes squalid, 
greedy, violent. It is no longer an idea. 

Everything is tangled in my head— my brother, con- 
science, the Idea, reality. 

To die on a day like this! To go mad. Wouldn’t it be 
good to go mad on a day like this? But logic and reality 
don’t f>ermit it. 

Ideologists and revolutionaries believe in pure ideas. 
Btit they don’t rule the world, although they set it on fire 
and turn it upside down. 

But why have I to believe in the Idea? And in con- 
science? 

The flowers will go on flowering, the sun will go on 
shining, but I shan't be here— where could I have read 
this? 

The flower rejoicing in its own beauty, the sun marvel- 
ing at its own brightne.ss will not exist for me. 

Nonsense, I am not a flower, I am not the sun; I am a 
man! Yes, a man. I came into the world unknowingly, but 
I leave it knowingly, and tomorrow; tomorrow, on a day 
like this, I have to tear myself away from it all— from 
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people, from things, from love, from eternity, from con- 
sciousness, from myself. 

A philosophical meditation, a lyric in the shade of the 
gallows, before the Civil Commissioner, Captain Ljeskovac 
—and a Serb into the bargain! Ljeskovac, too, has his idea, 
and a Serb, Yugoslav Idea at that— union under the Haps- 
burg monarchy: thereby we should get the better of the 
Hungarians and the rest and rapidly acquire European 
civilization. He calls it hoisting ourselves out of Balkan 
misery. 

But this Balkan misery is sweet. 

There are many like him, like Ljeskovac. They even sit 
in the Vienna Parliament. But today he is hanging Serbs, 
Yugoslavs, who want another sort of union. 

Ljeskovac is heavy, weary. From what? From hanging 
p>eople? No, he's just a weary oflicial. He doesn’t look like 
a bad man. They’re all good fellows, these officials, and 
yet they hang people. Tomorrow my brother will be hang- 
ing those who want a union different from the kind 
Ljeskovac wants. .\nd the day after tomorrow I should be 
hanging those who are not in favor of my kind. 

No, I won’t. 1 won’t have time. I’ll die. For the Idea? 
Really for the Idea? Others will gather the fruits of the 
Idea, others who wouUl not sacrifice a moment’s sleep for 
it, not a penny, not a singU drop of sweat. 

And yet t)ne cannot live without an idea, without blood 
and enthusiasm. Without madmen. 

How is one to make life turn into the Idea? No, better 
still, how is one to turn the Idea into life, simple everyday 
life? Then there would be no heroes or martyrs; all men 
would be hap}>y, humble. I am like that, but they won’t 
let me be. Who is it won’t let me? 1 myself. 

Oh to go mad. to go mad, to lose oneself in the green 
day. “Ideas arc the captain on the bridge.’’ Who said that? 
To the devil with ideasl 



But I am still to taste pleasures, to fathom the depths of 
beauty, to leave my imprint. I mustn’t die. It’s my duty not 
to die. I owe it to life, to my country, to society. I must 
live. I’ve so much to do for them. 

I must tear myself away from death and plunge into the 
growing green of life. 

And my brother? The Idea? My conscience? 

I have got to live. Life is the greatest value of all. And a 
duty. Yes, a duty, so that life may come to be for others. 

But isn’t death sometimes— only sometimes, of course— 
a duty? Possibly. But not in my case. 

A man has a duty to live. Andto die. 

One only dies once. But one only lives once, remember 
that! 

Who in all this could find his way between life and 
death, in the midst of death? 
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The talk with Commissioner Ljeskovac— he was prac- 
tically the only one who spoke— lasted barely half an hour, 
but Milo§ felt the need for an internal respite, to sort out 
the flood of thoughts, desires, and impressions. 

The Commissioner app>eared to have noticed this. 
"There is no need for you to make a decision now. You 
have time, but not much. Tomorrow will be too late. It 
will be well for you to see vour mother and sister; perhaps 
they will give you a word of advice.’’ 

Ljeskovac shook a copper bell, whose tinkle reminded 
one of goats and rocks, and with a look signaled the warder 
when he appeared. Soon thereafter they brought in MiloS’s 
mother and sister. They had, of course, been detained on 
an army site near the town, where a building had been 
converted into a temporary camp for the families of rebels. 



MiloS’s mother was over seventy, small and frail, with a 
dark, wrinkled skin, and rather weak sight. As they en- 
tered she put her arms around her son. His sister was some 
ten years older than he, with a number of young children 
and a husband who had taken to the woods. Like MiloS, 
she was rather tall and brown-haired. Her face was fatigued 
and strained by prison and worry. She clung to her broth- 
er’s arm, with which he was trying, vainly, owing to his 
manacles, to embrace his mother. 

The embraces and tears, the cries of grief and despair, 
threw MiloS back upon the familiar yet ever new reality of 
death. His mother and sister were sobbing at his funeral. 
This feeling was so strong and vivid that he could see the 
funeral procession, and himself in it in some sort of dis- 
embodied form, behind the roughly carpentered coffin of 
the kind they were even now preparing in the village, and 
and in the coffin lay none other than he himself, in the 
body which had already felt the strangling of the rope, 
while drops of rain fell on his face and he heard the wail- 
ing and felt the newly dug, gaping grave nearing. The pro- 
cession moved slowly and silently— more quietly and gently 
than usual, as if it were held back by its lamentation, an 
unbroken cry of pain that knew no restraint. Whose 
lament was this? His mother’s? His sister’s? All the women 
of the clan? The wailing of the living over a dead man, 
over an irreplaceable human being. Every human being is 
irreplaceable, but this was the being which he himself saw 
and felt to be irreplaceable. For all of them this being was 
already dead, and at any moment it would be so for him as 
well. His childhood with his brother and sister, his 
mother’s tendernesses, and his own loves, thoughts, and 
hopes, his indignation at the injustice committed against 
them— everything that makes up life and the reality of liv- 
ing was vanishing slowly and inexorably toward the grave- 
yard on the little piece of level ground at the bottom of his 



village, where two lone pine trees, planted there to break 
the monotony, struggled with their blue-green into space, 
toward the sun. 

Soundless tears poured down his face. He paid no heed 
to them. He was unaware that his cheeks were wet and that 
tears were running down his sparse mustaches until Ljes- 
kovac invited the women, who were now a little calmer, to 
sit down. It seemed to MiloS that the Commissioner’s ex- 
pression was, if not compassionate, at least full of under- 
standing and that he had not taken amiss the women’s 
wailing, still less his tears. The Commissioner even apolo- 
gized to the women for the need td keep MiloS in manacles. 
When he had prevailed on them to sit down, he left the 
office quietly, walking backward and almost bowing, leav- 
ing the prisoner alone with his mother and sister. 

Since MiloS had noticed his tears, he, or, rather, the 
MiloS who had existed up till the death sentence and who 
observed and saw everything, particularly his despair, grew 
aware of every word sjxjken and every gesture made, even 
though his own funeral, which had now disappeared from 
sight, continued to linger within him. 

It struck him that all this politeness on the part of Ljes- 
kovac toward the women and possibly even the permission 
given for their visit were not merely the customary con- 
sideration shown to men under sentence of death, but were 
also a part of the deliberate game of bargaining for his life. 
It might well be that some streak of humanity in Ljcskovac 
had prompted him to try to save a young and, in truth, 
innocent man. But it would undoubtedly be a personal 
success for him if he were to persuade Milos to retract to- 
morrow, just as the energetic steps he had taken so far, in- 
cluding his condemnation of the same Milos to death, had 
undoubtedly been highly regarded by his superiors. In 
any case, although as a man I.jeskovac perhaps wished to 
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save him and to be considerate to the women, he was also 
acting in this way in pursuit of his duty as an Austrian 
official. 

These suspicions and conclusions were further confirmed 
by the behavior of MiloS’s mother and sister, in spite of the 
indefinite, disjointed, and contradictory character of their 
protestations. They both immediately fell upon him with 
entreaties that he save his head, for their sake and for the 
sake of their love for him, by apparently dissociating him- 
self from his brother and summoning his countrymen to 
be peaceful and obedient. But they both added in the 
same breath that he must consider and preserve his good 
name. 

They did not conceal, nor would they have been capable 
of concealing, the fact that yesterday they had been visited 
in the camp by distinguished local authorities and by an 
emissary of the Bishop of Cetinje, who tried to persuade 
them to use their influence with him. What was more, the 
Bishop’s emissary had stated, and the notables had con- 
firmed, that the Bishop and the Austrian authorities were 
in direct contact with MiloS’s brother and negotiations 
were going on for his surrender and the pacification of the 
whole insurgent movement. It turned out that the Aus- 
trian authorities had had to sentence MiloS for the sake of 
their prestige— that had been perfectly clear to him— and 
could not retract unless MiloS himself were to make some 
gesture, since to release him would be construed as weak- 
ne.ss, and as yielding to the rebels. 

Within Milo.5 there continued that interior monologue 
which had been started by his short talk with Ljeskovac; 
only now, in contrast with his mother’s and sister’s excite- 
ment and near madness, his thinking was calmer and 
soberer. 

He asked himself: Why didn’t these distinguished au- 
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thorities and this emissary address themselves to me? And 
he answered: There could have been a great many, indeed 
innumerable, reasons for this, but the most important is 
that I am on the side that is opposed to local authority, 
and the whole conversation might have turned into a dis- 
pute. It’s strange, and it isn’t, that none of the young in- 
tellectuals irreconcilable with Austria came to my mother 
and sister, but leading men— bigwigs, stuffed shirts, ap- 
peasers. And fhe Austrians didn’t want to allow contact 
between me and the politicians. They don’t k.no%v how 
such conversations might end, so it’s safer for them that 
everything remain within the frafnework of the family and 
in the secret contact between me and Ljeskovac. The 
authorities always observe the legal forms: in that lies their 
strength. The execution of the sentence or a pardon must 
appear as a lawful act and not as a political bargain and 
business deal. But that rope stjueezes and galls me again. 

Both his sister and his mother, as Milos knew from 
earlier days, were on the side of his elder brother, the 
chief, the head of the family and of the clan. To them, 
therefore, an agreement with Austria, in so far as they 
could comprehend it, appeared neither unnatural nor 
shameful, and MiloS’s public renunciation they understood 
as a first step along the path that must be taken by the 
weaker party— their son and brother— in order to save his 
life and to pacify the unhappy country. They did not set it 
out thus. They talked in their peasant way, in which 
proverbs were interspersed with politics, and politics with 
their own distresses: there’s hope for a slave, but not in 
the grave; better a peaceful grave than a shameful death; 
he must save the people from their misery; how wretched 
they would be without him; his elder brother would del- 
uge the country with hre and blood if he, MiloS, were to 
lose his life; the local chieftains know what they are saying 
and what advice to give him; and so on. 
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But there was a difference between his sister and his 
mother. 

Old and illiterate, his mother was foundering in the 
whirlpool that was dragging her sons to death. But, accus- 
tomed to thinking of the preservation of the family’s good 
name before all else, she was just as afraid of involving 
them in some shameful action through her own love for 
them as she was heedless in her longing to have them alive. 

His sister, on the other hand, was a quick-witted woman 
from an environment that lived on politics, so to speak, 
and after her own fashion she found no difficu'ty in steer- 
ing her way through political complications. She did not 
tell everything, out of a cautious regard for Milos’s views, 
which were different from those held by her husband and 
her elder brother: but he gathered from what she did say 
that to the Austrians the prime consideration was to pre- 
vent the union of the two currents of opinion— the pro- 
Serbian and the pro-Montenegrin— to which their most 
recent moves were inevitably leading, and to keep Mon- 
tenegro at the same time under the regime of occupation. 
The Austrians would like to lean on the party of appease- 
ment, though on terms that suiteil them. For this reason 
they would readily agree not to execute Milos, but he 
would have to denounce his brother, and, with him, all 
those elements that did nor accept the occupation as an 
accomplished fact. 

1 lowever, his sister did not for an instant favor his black- 
ening his good name forever by an act of betrayal at the 
price of saving his life. 

But what is betrayal? What did betrayal mean for the 
two of them? Who was it. what was it, that spoke through 
their lips? 

It was they who spf)kc— his mother and his sister— but the 
solicitation was that of the local leaders, the appeasers. Yet 
in both of them there clearly appeared that hereditary 
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hatred, unquenched and unquenchable, that spirit o£ re- 
sistance to the foreigner and the conqueror, that inner 
necessity for the sons of this land to twist the halter for 
their own necks. 

At the same time, MiloS remembered that in the past 
there had been Serb mothers and sisters who had allowed 
their sons and brothers to die in agony and had not con- 
sented to plead with them to betray the community or to 
raise their starfdard against those of their own blood and 
faith. Were they, his own mother and sister, like that, or 
why were they not? And should they be like that, were not 
the present circumstances rathe? different? But perhaps 
they were women of that breed, perhaps they were indeed 
like those Serb mothers and sisters of the old time. Had not 
his mother said: “Son, look first to your good name”? And 
then his sister, though not so clearly, said: "The chiefs say 
that nobody would see in this one speck of disgrace; it’s 
simply a way of keeping the Austrians happy for a while. 
Still, look to it yourself; you know what is disgraceful. 
Keep your life and keep your good name.” 

But that’s just where my difficulty lic.s— in keeping the 
Austrians happyl To the chiefs that’s not disgrace or be- 
trayal. And to my sister? My si.ster doesn’t know clearly and 
exactly— she’s too fond of her brotherl The whole thing is 
so agonizing, so mixed up— their grief and their tears for 
me and their fear lest I should disgrace myself. To make 
the Austrians happy! Only temporarily. Can there be 
temporary betrayal? And what is betrayal? 

A feeling of resistance grew in Milo.5, sketchy in its 
motives, but spontaneous. Not only was the fear of death 
unable to quell this spirit, but the latter existed and mani- 
fested itself quite independently of it. What was this spirit 
of resistance? What was its nature? Where lay its roots? 
How deep did they strike? And why was it that he was so 
strong and independent— yes, independent? It was terrible 
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how strong in his own judgment he was— now that his 
mother and sister were here. 

He cried out: “Dear Mother, put your arms around me, 
give me your hand to kiss. lil keep my good name. I’ll do 
all I can— for your love, for all your painl” 

But do they know what collaboration with the enemy, 
what “keeping the Austrians happy,” means to me, an edu- 
cated man? There’s no allowance to be made for me on 
the ground that I didn’t understand. Anything I may do 
under compulsion isn’t disgraceful, but here it’s my own 
will that decides. It’s here, in my own will, that betrayal 
begins. Won’t every fool be able to hold me up to scorn 
tomorrow and forever after for having disowned my own 
brother? 

Where does compulsion end and my will begin? And 
what will my brother say? He’ll forgive me. All right. But 
could he forgive a public forswearing of brotherhood? 
My brother and I may quarrel and part, but we still have 
to be, we are, brothers, before the rest of the world, let 
alone before the invader. 

Fools and their reproaches aren’t important. Nor is my 
brother, although he's my brother. No one and nothing 
is important! I’m the only one who matters! 

Can I live if I betray? If I betray w’hom? What is be- 
trayal after all? Dear Sister, Mother dear, what is it, what 
is it not? 

Suddenly he remembered the Captain and the old man. 
Can I desert them without warning? Must I first talk it all 
over with them- should they hang and I escape? But their 
otfen.ses arc different from mine, and greater! What links 
has my life with theirs? We happened to be shut up to- 
gether, and now 1 can't get clear of them. 

But I have, clearly 1 have, links with the old man and 
the Captain. They were condemned to death at the same 
time as I, and for similar reasons. The difference lies only 
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in the degree of offense, and all three of us acted against 
the same enemy. That’s the link between us: we have the 
same enemy. Yes, but my life is my own. I am I. 

Then aloud he said to his mother: "I know. Mother. 
One only lives once. But can I live in disgrace? Can I live 
against my own will? Can a man do anything against his 
own will? Oh, grant me life, let me, let me die.” 

And suddenly he began to shout: “I can’t, I can’t! How 
can I promise you, what am I to promise you, if I don’t 
know what to promise myself!” 

Up to this ptoint everything had taken place rapidly, fit- 
fully, in a stormy mingling of sobs, tears, and arguments. 
And although his mother and sister had asked him to do 
what the Austrians required of him, they urged him to the 
end to save his good name and save his head. He started to 
argue with them. “What have you got in mind? They 
have talked and talked at you, and talked you over. That’s 
all politics, and politics is humbug. You tell me that I’m to 
humbug them, but it would be myself that I would be de- 
ceiving. I haven’t told you, but there are two other men 
condemned to death. Are they to hang and am I to e.scape? 
No, no, I can’t. I can’t! That would be wrong, a betrayal. 
It’s not important what other people will .say, but I, I 
can’t, I can’t! Oh, I don’t know, 1 don’t know what to do!” 

He could not fathom his own agitation, and still less the 
force and the grounds of his resistance. But to some extent 
he gathered what they were from his sister’s attitude. She 
suddenly stopped trying to convint e him. She started for- 
ward and clutched him convulsively, as though determined 
never to let him go. "My brother, my sun, the world with- 
out you is night without dawn, my only day!” She did not 
moan or weep. There was only a spasm and a cry, a mad 
snatching away from death, from irrevcK able loss, of a dear, 
the dearest, creature on earth, and of herself. 

This moved Milo§ to a fresh fl<x)d of tears. This time he 
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noticed them and knew that he would not be able to con- 
trol them. Yet even now the two MiloSes — the one who 
longed to live and the one who observed that longing dis- 
passionately and as if from a height— remained separate, 
merging at times with his sister’s grief but quickly break- 
ing away from it. 

Suddenly his mother rose to her feet, to the surprise of 
both MiloS and his sister, in spite of their emotion. She 
rose from her chair with the lightness of a girl, and a flush 
broke through the swarthy complexion of her face. She 
darted rapidly toward her son and daughter, who recoiled 
in astonishment and unclasped their embrace, and pulled 
from her blouse her withered breasts, two sad little 
pouches. 

Before that she had from time to time, at the most 
poignant moments, fumbled with the buttons of her 
blouse. Milos knew what that meant: in Montenegro 
mothers bare their breasts when they wish their children 
to obey them. It is a primitive entreaty, from the mythical 
past, in the name of a mother’s nurture, in the name of the 
mysteries of the life she gave to the child. He expected that 
she would now begin to entreat him not to let his mother’s 
milk be lost and scpiandered in this way, to save his life by 
agreeing to the declaration that the Austrian authorities 
demanded of him. He did no« know how or what he should 
reply to his mother’s app<’al. He felt a fresh wave of grief 
and despair, uncertainty and laceration. 

He remembered that, like all schoolchildren, he had 
often been angry with his mother because of her ignorance 
and failure to atiapt herself to modem conditions and his 
own needs. .Alas, and now here he was again, perhaps, on 
the point of losing his temper with her, and Ljeskovac 
might interrupt their meeting before everything had been 
smoothed over and she hatl forgiven and forgotten. Would 
it be one more of her failures to understand— and that at a 
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moment like this? Can my mother really not see the ]X)int 
in a matter like this, which concerns my death and my 
honor? Perhaps not. She is a mother. 

But his mother cried out something he had not ex- 
pected. “My son, I beg you by the breasts which suckled 
you— hold fast to your mind and soul!” 

She uttered these words in high excitement, yet as if they 
were words that were not entirely her own but something 
learned, something handed down— or so they seemed to 
him, or to that part of him tvhich longed to go on living. 

Was this a change of front on his mother’s part? Or had 
her mother’s instincts been overborne in an instant by her 
feelings of honor and pride, as had happened so often be- 
fore to so many mothers of Serb martyrs? It was then that 
MiloS, in spite of his feeling of uncertainty, which was 
further strengthened by a sense that he was finally lost and 
by a kind of insane pride, understood that that was exactly 
what had happiened to his mother. 

Had not his sister grasped their mother’s meaning in the 
same way? His sister began to sob. MiloS buried his face 
on his mother's bare breasts, sprinkling them with tears. 
The old woman gently clasped him with her bony hands. 
He felt her dry, comforting palm behind his ear. .She re- 
mained, with head raised, calm, almost bli.ssful. 

At that moment Ljeskovac appieared, this time in his 
shirt sleeves and looking, in consequence, still bigger and 
stouter. He informed them briefly and almost angrily that 
their meeting was now at an end, and MiloS felt— indeed 
he was positive— that the Commissioner had been listening 
and had broken in when, in spite of its indehnitencss, the 
conversation might be taking a turn unfavorable to his 
designs. 

A warder stood at the open door. He. too, showed im- 
patience at the length of time taken by the old woman and 
MiloS’s sister in kissing and bidding farewell to the pris- 
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oner. Finally he interposed himself, certainly at a signal 
given by the Commissioner, between MiloS and the two 
women, and with arms widespread he slowly but firmly 
pushed them toward the doorway. 

His mother did not cry. She dragged her feet, as though 
they were wooden, where her glazed eyes led her, repeating 
the same words: “Your soul, your soul, hold fast, my son!” 

Doubled up, shaken with sobs, with her fists at her 
mouth, his sister tottered behind her, moaning: “Brother, 
my brother!” 

That was a mother— Milos nearly shouted it aloud— like 
those Serb mothers of old. And what a sister was his sister! 
It made him immeasurably and supremely happy, but also 
bewildered and appalled. His tears at once overflowed. But 
this confusion of feelings lasted no more than a few min- 
utes. 

Hold fast to your soul! My brother! 

The door closed. 


15 

Milo.s and the Commi.ssioner were left alone. But the 
Commissioner .seemed not to be the man he had been 
half an hour ago— heavy, weary, crushed with boredom. 
Furthermore, he sat down, not behind the table, but on 
the chair opposite MiloS. The chair creaked beneath his 
weight; his glas.scs flashed as he moved his eyes rapidly 
around. He had suddenly become brisk, with quick, al- 
most nervous movements. Without his officer’s jacket, 
and with his bulky body exposed, he was no longer the 
distant official. 

Seeing the C’ommissioner s<» lively and approachable, 
MiloS felt that he might have been mi.staken in thinking 
that he was angry at the turn events had taken with his 
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mother and sister. But the Commissioner had feigned 
anger rather than genuinely felt it. MiloS knew this be- 
cause as soon as they were seated the Commissioner offered 
him a cigarette, which was not a habit of his; he always 
kept his distance from the prisoners. 

For a second, or perhaps for a fraction of a second, 
Milos hesitated whether to accept a cigarette from an 
Austrian official. He took it, nevertheless, from the silver 
case. Possibly the Commissioner noticed his hesitation, 
because he remarked: “But we're still human, after all." 

And indeed, during those few seconds— from the ac- 
ceptance of the cigarette to the first curls of smoke and 
the beginning of Ljeskovac’s exposition— a silent, intimate 
contact was established betrveen them, and the MiIo.s who 
was unable to grasp and accept death quickly abandoned 
himself to it, just as if one were not a jailer and the other 
a prisoner. There was so much warmth in it that for the 
moment MiloS even forgot that he was under .sentence of 
death. 

But Ljeskovac’s words returned him to reality. 

The Commissioner did not expressly emphasize that 
he was speaking to him as a .Serb— which he was in fact— 
but that could be concluded from his long and apparently 
not very carefully thought-out distourse. 

He set out his p>oint of viesv: 

All ideas are beautiful in themselves. But you will not 
dispute that the value and the specific practical worth of 
any idea arc to be reckoned according to the |M)ssibilities 
of its realization. The .Serb, or, to be exact, the Yugoslav. 
Idea, as represented by .Serbia and by yourselves from an 
ideal pioint of view— I'm inclined to believe that that’s 
how you look at it— this Idea has shown icself to be im- 
practicable in the gravest test to which any human crea- 
tion, including idea.s, can be .subjected, namely a life-and- 
death struggle. Both the Serb states have gc.>nc under in 



the war, and the forces that were to have realized their 
union have today been either overwhelmed or scattered. 

Even today the Serbs’ immemorial ill fortune does not 
leave them: a large head and weak legs, big ideas and 
small resources. In that lies their whole tragedy. What is 
left of Serbia, owing to its lack of realism? A handful of 
wretched refugees who have fallen into the clutches of 
France. And King Nikola? He has grown old, this once- 
famous ruler— I myself, when I was at school, used to 
marvel at his exploits— but today he’s playing a double 
game. He wants the union of all Serbs, both wich Serbia 
and without her, both with Austria and against her. This 
is unreality. 

If one were to presuppose that the Western Powers 
could win the war— and today the situation on the different 
fronts is such that it would be the height of naivet^ to 
believe this— even in this case, the Serb, or the Yugoslav, 
Idea would not be realized in the way you hope, that is to 
say, as ardent Serb idealists conceive it. The new state, if 
it ever came to that, would become the inheritance of the 
most frantic form of nationalism— or. to be more exact, of 
the chauvinism of the .victorious officers' cliques and of 
unscrupulous bankers and traders. Serbia is economically 
backward, and would have to make up for this backward- 
ness by a concentrated inono|x)ly of pxiwer, which means 
violence, corruption, the halting of progpress. All that will 
be left of your ideals, you idealists, will be beautiful and 
painful memories, and you will turn into tragic, ridiculous 
figures. 

But it is not only today— and, I need hardly add, here— 
that you, personally, have no prospect of realizing your 
ideas; you have no such prospect in the future either, even 
on the suppMisition that the victory, as you imagine it, is 
actually attained. 

What was that you said? Ah, yes, 1 understand you. It’s 



of no importance, you say. that the Idea is not realized. 
No idea ever has been. What is important is that it should 
bear up and inspire peoples and nations, open up new 
vistas, clear new pathways. That is true. But ideas only do 
this so long as they are not transformed into realities. To- 
day, the Serb Idea, whether it finally succeeds or not, has 
already reached the stage of transformation into the greedy, 
violent practices of merchants and generals. There’s 
nothing in it for you any longer. 

In stressing this I am very far from thinking that you 
ought not to be a Serb, and a good Serb at that. I only 
want to suggest to you that you should also be a practical 
Serb, that is to say, that you should hold on to what is 
possible in the realization of your Idea. I am not telling 
you to be an Austrian Serb, that is, to favor the uniting of 
Serb and Yugoslav forces within the framework and under 
the protection of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy— which 
is today the only practical policy. I say only, do not sacrifice 
yourself recklessly to an idea at a moment when it is 
both impossible of realization and has ceased to be at all 
ideal. 

Keep this in mind, t<x). that your Serb Idea is not the 
only one that exists. There are others as well— even though 
they may not be so idealistic. Is it not equally .Serb, and a 
Serb aim, to fight, in league with the other Yugoslavs, for 
predominance over the Hungarians, or, if you like, over 
the Austrians, too, within the framework of the Hapsburg 
monarchy? 

I’m glad, and I tell you so in all sincerity, that you see, 
and at least to some extent acknowledge, that the old .Serb 
Idea, as held by the .Serbians, will sfxin be out of date, 
whether as unrealistic bccau.se it cannot lx; realized or as 
unideal because it has been realized. 

But in addition to what I have already said to you, I 
should like to put a question: What are ideas? 
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You yourself, I see, consider that there are no absolute 
ideas. Well, the idea of nationalism is barely a century old, 
and our own nationalist idea is not even as old as that. In 
pleading the cause of an idea, one is in fact abandoning 
oneself to something transient and temporary. That is 
true also of religions, as it is of political and social ideas 
and of philosophic laws. Ideas sustain and guide a man, 
but he does not live only by them. They are only one of 
the factors in his spiritual and other activity. Besides, it is 
utterly senseless for a man to give himself up entirely to a 
principle or sacrifice himself for the sake of something that 
has a transitory, and often a secondary, significance in his 
life. 

Yes, and your remark that people don’t in any case live, 
either physically or mentally, except by expression through 
concrete forms is completely to the point. Nor do I, when 
I .say that ideas are transient, claim that it is p>ossible to 
have anything eternal, or, to express it more accurately, 
absolute, in human existence. The only thing that is 
eternal and absolute is man’s desire to exist and to go on 
creating new living conditions, better and more modern 
conditions for his existence. Animals are not capable of 
that; but they can exist in nature without changing the 
prevailing conditions. Man cannot do that. To maintain 
himself as a living creature, he has to change, to broaden, 
to perfect the conditions under which he lives. Every 
practical human, and therefore temporary, action, includ- 
ing, of course, iileas themselves, is subject to this absolute 
law of human c a.stence. this elemental, inescapable urge, 
which is qtiitc independent of man. A man’s complete 
abandonment, sacrifice even, to any of these practical and 
contingent forms of activity leads inevitably, sooner or 
later, to a conflict with this absolute law of human ex- 
istence, with his absolute will to exist. I do not mean by 
this that men with the good intention of creating for 
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themselves, and consequently for those who come after 
them, adequate living conditions are not sometimes 
obliged to sacrifice themselves and therefore do so in full 
consciousness of what they are doing. But they do this, 
and they ought to do it, only if that is truly the only way 
to bring about such conditions. 

But what will you be achieving by sacrificing yourself to 
your Serb Idea, contingent as it is. like all the rest, and 
unreal and unideal in the given situation? 

You are achieving nothing but a senseless personal 
sacrifice, a sacrifice that, even if it has about it a certain 
tragic greatness, will not inspire anyone in the future, 
because it is not today in line with any great new idea. 
And we; on our p>art, we the authorities and your op- 
ponents, will make ev'ery effort to see that no one knows of 
its greatness or of what we are offering you. Your mother 
and sister, and the leading men and the Bishop, know only 
of offers made in the most general, exceedingly vague 
terms. The whole of your internal drama— and to a cer- 
tain extent mine, t(X)— will die with you. Tomorn)w we 
shall already be spreading it abroad through our agents— 
we have, thank God. enough and to spare of them, and. 
strange to say, quite a few among the proud Montenegrins 
—that you offered us your collaboration in order to save 
your head but that Austria could not and would not accept 
it, because she held to the law— a criminal must be pun- 
ished. In this there is nothing mean or incorrect on our 
part. You are an opponent, an enemy, and we— the slate, 
authority, the occupying power, the monarchy— are Ixiund 
to defend ourselves however we can. You would have 
treated us in the same way. and worse. Don't you regard 
the monarchy— wrongly, as a matter of fact— as the greatest 
enemy of the .Serbs? And don't you behave accordingly? 
You will still be on the gallows, and the whole of Monte- 
negro will be talking of your offer to collaborate! I don't 
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claim that we shall convince everyone ot this. But in any 
case you will not convince everyone either of your own 
apparent, but actually senseless, heroism. 

What are you and in what form will you remain in the 
memory of the people? At best, as one of the victims of the 
occupation’s violence. No more than that. 

You say nothing? What, indeed, can you say to that? 
You hoped to play at least the part of a hero— a Serb 
martyr. You lived under a delusion of sacrifice for a 
great idea. You want to leave behind a legend, a myth of 
greatness and martyrdom. There will be none of that, 
even if we do not take the utmost pains to see to it that 
we bury with you every trace of your imaginary tragic 
greatness. I say “imaginary” because greatness can only lie 
along the rising line of progress. Your Serb Idea is no 
longer on that line, from whichever point of view you 
look at it. 

In your inability to defend the ideal and absolute nature 
of your Serb Idea you deny the principles of the monarchy. 
But I have never claimed that Austria-Hungary represents 
the realization of an absolute idea. No, Austria-Hungary 
is not perfect. Many states are ahead of us in many respects, 
but Austria-Hungary has something that they have not. I 
will go even so far as to say this: Austria as a state contains 
within itself .something of the eternal, imperishable human 
aspirations. It is the bearer and the incarnation— in so far 
as that is {xissible in a given set of circumstances and in a 
tlefinite form— of the principle of order, yes. of order, 
peace, and work without which men cannot live. In other 
words, the monarchy, Austria-Hungary, is the bearer and 
the inc arnation of the principle of the state. The senseless- 
ness of anarchism is that in negating the state, that is to 
say, authority, it in fact negates the longing and need for 
order that are innate in man. Man cannot exist outside 
the human community, and the community cannot exist 
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without order, or, to put it more precisely, without the 
state. Austria, the monarchy, represents this principle in 
the highest degree. It may not have achieved the utmost 
in the direction of individual and collective, class and 
national, freedom, but it has realized to the full the prin- 
ciple of order. 

Of course, today Serb nationalism, and other national- 
isms, are bound to be in conflict with this principle, with 
Austria, with the monarchy, because they express the 
momentary needs and desires of given groups and classes. 
But they are bound to go under in the conflict with what 
is p>ermanent, with order. I will go further and say that 
even if Austria-Hungary were to collapse, the human need 
for order would remain indestructible and would rise 
again sooner or later in a new form, in this very Serb or 
Yugoslav state of yours. 

Men like Ljeskovac are permanent; men like MiloS are 
not. The former are a product of human nature; the latter 
represent its momentary need for heroic madness, and they 
apfiear constantly, but last only as long as the conditions 
that produced them. Men like Ljeskovac always exist atul 
they are everywhere. There is good even where there are 
no heroes, but there is no good without the bearers of 
order. States and nations pass; order remains. 

All I am doing is appealing to you to sup[K>rt this eternal 
human desire for order as a condition of human existence. 
This does not mean that the order produced by the mon- 
archy is ideal; what is ideal is the desire, the dream. But in 
the given circum.stances it is the most [X'rfect pissible, and. 
what is important, the .sole order po.ssible. 

I am but calling on you to help your own [xople not to 
destroy themselves by wrecking the order that we are well 
able to impose. 

1 have even anticipated your comments. Why then, you 
ask. did Austria ruin the two .Serb states, which were also 
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the bearers o£ an order, even if a different one? Why should 
not disorderly protest against the occupying power be 
understood as order for the occupied? 

I can see that the death sentence has not robbed you of 
your ingenuity and your skill in splitting hairs. 

The Serb states are the bearers of a temporary, national- 
istic order, young states, born out of the struggle against 
the Turks, out of efforts spread over centuries but con- 
cluded at a deflnite, identifiable moment of history. 
Austria, too, as a form of government and community, 
even though it is a thousand years old, is in fact transient 
and temporary. But in it that principle— “principle” is not 
a good word, it tempts one to consider it as an absolute— 
that principle of order and that desire for order as the 
condition of existence of every human community have 
found their highest expression. That is the point. 

No, no, I cannot accept that Austria is only one of the 
forms of the principle of order, fitted for a certain com- 
munity at a certain period of time. It is certainly that, but 
it is also order in the highest possible degree. Do not many 
nations and different classes inhabit it together? You will 
find that in no other modern state. 

Austria does not, as you think, deny the right of the 
Serbs to their own state; but it does deny their wish to 
wreck the degree of order already attained in the monarchy. 
The Serbs can enjoy their own identity, but not at the ex- 
pense of the rest, to tire loss of other human beings as 
such, that is, of the human desire for order. 

Certainly, tin- Austrians and Hungarians have pre- 
dominance ovt r the Slavs in the monarchy, and they long 
to extend this over the neighlioring Slav and other states. 
But that is a passing phase, no more than an asprect. Order 
is important, even though it be realized in this way. But 
within this order, and indeed because of it, the Serbs have 
the right to fight for their identity, for equality. 



There is this, too. Forced to achieve the conditions 
needed for its existence, humanity is bound to unite with- 
out regard for racial or other distinctions. It is bound to 
do this because the continual expansion of technical knowl- 
edge demands a continually widening held and increasingly 
efficient application. If Austria-Hungary were to collaptse, 
the closer ties among nations would not thereby be weak- 
ened; on the contrary, I grant you, they would be increased, 
because— here again we deal with the principle of order- 
in the future state the Serb nationalists would not be able 
to shut themselves up in their fervent nationalism without 
undermining their own existence. A more perfect order, a 
more complete community of men— the basic principle of 
the monarchy— will come into being without Austria or 
with it. -Today, with Austria— that is inevitable and obvi- 
ous. 

And that is important for you, for your life. And for 
your people. Yes, for your jjeople, too, now that you are 
talking of their struggle to tear themselves out of the 
Middle Ages— the Middle Ages forced upon them by the 
Turkish invasions and prolonged in defiance of all the 
chronologies of Europe and the rest of mankind. 

For you, you say, the coming of Austria has been a 
conquest like any other— an invasion in modern terms, a 
frustration of the development of the .Serbs in the only 
way po.ssible for them and acceptable to them, and a 
transformation of the free .Serb states into modern colonies. 

There are, of course, thc,se elements in our occupation. 
But they are not the only ones. Progress does not come 
except through violence, robbery, and injustice. Au.stria 
has conquered the Serb states, but for the sake of their 
own progress and in the interest of order, a higher order. 

Just look at the enormous forests rotting away, here all 
around us, and all this human energy moldering in un- 
employment or wasting itself in vain. Just look at these 



women in the market place— ha^;ard, in tom skirts, ver- 
minous, disheveled, unwashed; there is no flower in sight, 
no gaiety, no laughter. Time seems not to exist for them; 
from dawn to dusk they wait for one of our soldiers to 
buy their couple of pints of milk, their slab of cheese or 
basket of strawberries. And that’s your— our— Serb na- 
tion! They need schools, roads, machinery, in order to 
break out of their semianimal dependence on the forces 
of nature and to become a nation among nations and 
human beings among human beings. They need Europe, 
civilization. Order, that’s what they need. Eveiything else 
is secondary. It’s to that they must devote themselves. It’s 
worth while sacrificing oneself for something of that sort. 

But you want to hurl this famished f>overty into the 
chaos of rebellion, against superior military force, which 
w’ill not, because it cannot, choose its methods. Or even if 
that is not exactly what you want, you still want to rob 
this nation, against ail retison, of one of its useful mem- 
bers— yourself— a man of education, a young man who 
ought to be devoting his energies to hoisting these poor 
wretches out of their harsh, subhuman existence. 

No, really, I am too fond of these f)eople and have too 
much regard for human beings to be indifferent to your 
fate. I don't deny that 1 am acting as an Austrian official; 
but everything that is human in me, everything that is 
.Serb, is stirred. 

The occupation is a had thing, but it’s unavoidable. It 
will pa.ss. And the war will pass. Neither of them depends 
any more on yn.. What depends on you is whether you 
will create and work for your country. .\nd for yourself. 

I have said enough f<*r you to understand me. But it’s 
important that you should understand yourself— your voca- 
tion and your role in time and space. The rest is all de- 
lusion, unreality, or tradition— great and fine and epic, but 
not real. 



What will happen to Captain DraSko and old Vuk? That 
interests you, tool Not that you’re concerned merely to 
catch me in a contradiction: if it is a question of peace and 
order, why shouldn’t they be pardoned, too? But their 
cases are different. In the first place, they involve killing 
and the drawing of arms on the occupation forces. No 
army of occupation can overlook a thing of that kind, 
especially at a moment when it is obliged to fight for order 
and peace. No, there’s nothing to be done here. It must 
be clear to you at least that political considerations are 
decisive. The same considerations that lead the authorities 
to offer you other prospects force them to uphold the 
sentences of the Captain and Vuk. That is neither good 
nor desirable; but it is inevitable. Austria must not show 
itself weak, but it may show itself reasonable. We realize 
that the Captain’s outburst and Vuk’s crime were brought 
about by the unhappy circumstances of the occupation, by 
their traditional ideas and their jxjrsonal characters. We 
may even pity them. But we cannot, we must not, do any- 
thing for them. We would endanger that supreme prin- 
ciple-order. No, there's nothing more to be done. 

1 understand both your human and your patriotic inter- 
est in these two men. I am interested in them myself, in 
spite of my official duty. But neither my own authority 
nor any arguments of principle allow me to make any 
concession whatsoever in these cases. Yes, concession. 
Every agreement entails concessions by both sides. In the 
present instance they thcm.selves have made agreement 
impossible in advance. 
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Ljeskovac’s atguments were all the more persuasive in 
that they sounded as if he had drawn them from MiloS’s 
own reflections. Yet they did not cause MiloS any real 
hesitation; that internal resistance aroused in him beyond 
all doubt at his meeting with his mother and sister seemed 
to have no connection with facts or with logical deductions. 
It was now quite clear to MiloS why the spark of resistance 
had not been struck until that moment; until then, there 
had been no prospect of his being able to save his life. In 
addition to that, the very encounter with his mother and 
sister— the contact with life and with what was dearest in 
life— had ignited so many inextinguishable sparks of life 
within him that any resistance, if there was any in him— 
and obviously there was— had to app>ear at that moment. 

It did not occur to MiloS to examine the origin and 
nature of this resistance. He did not know exactly whom 
he was resisting or why. Moreover, he was not really inter- 
ested; it was still vague and tangled up with other feelings 
and speculations. 

At the beginning of I.jeskovac’s exposition he had felt 
uneasy at being drawn into intimacy with a foreigfner, and 
he never thought of the Commissioner as anything but an 
Austrian paid official. But he quickly forgot that he was 
talking to an officer of the iKcupation and began to agjree 
with him, even openly, on points on which he seemed 
to be right. .Strangely enough, his feeling of resistance was 
not weakened I*y this, just as it was not p>articularly re- 
inforced when he contested what Ljeskovac said, which 
also happened fairly frequently. Both argument and 
counter-argument seemed never-ending, and might have 
been irrepressible and inexhaustible had Ljeskovac not 
had other things to do besides talking to a man under 
sentence. 
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When, at the end of their conversation, Ljeskovac stuffed 
into his manacled hands a pencil and paper so that he 
might write the declaration required of him, it seemed to 
Milo$ that the reason for his resistance was going to burst 
forth unbidden. The very whiteness of the sheet of paper 
Ljeskovac spread out and then folded before him brought 
home to Milo§ clearly the realization that he was incapable 
of writing a single word on it, not merely because an 
officer of the occup>ation demanded that he should do so, 
or because it would harm the struggle of his people, or 
even because it might involve fym in personal dishonf>r 
forever, but because— Here his thought was interrupted 
by Ljeskovac’s warning: “Draft your declaration. Today it 
is still not too late: tomorrow it will be.” 

Until then MiloS had made no promises to the Com- 
missioner. But he had not firmly refused him either. He 
w’as aware that not even in the presence of his mother and 
sister had he clearly and decisively refu-sed the declaration 
demanded of him. Now, having involuntarily gras|)ed the 
paper and pencil, he suddenly became more positive than 
at any previous moment that he could not. simply could 
not, write, especially on that white, blank piece of (>afxfr. 
And this inability to write a declaration on that white 
paper embraced the thought that Ljeskovac had inter- 
rupted. The whiteness of the papier was not. of c»jurse. the 
decisive factor in this— that he saw. But it would— he knew 
this clearly and absolutely— bring to light that hidden and 
indepiendent spirit of resistance the moment he took the 
piencil in his hand to write his declaration. That whiteness, 
or MiIo5’scon,sciou.sness of its pxitency, was the first decisive 
step in his resistance. 

Gripping the piencil and p<'iper with unnecessary firm- 
ness, he pr(x:eeded, almost against his will, to translate that 
first step into words: “I can promise you nothing." 
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“I see that,” replied Ljeskovac promptly, “but I have 
done my part.” 

In a fraction of a second, at the first word, resistance 
changed to scornful defiance. Pilate! was MiloS’s interpreta- 
tion of Ljeskovac’s reply. There are always Pilates, he 
thought: we can’t do without them! And a Pilate is much 
the most comfortable thing to be! 

Clontcmpt swept over him like a flame, and it would 
have even if Ljeskovac had not been looking at him with 
pity and incredulity. Like his feeling of resistance— and 
perhaps it was that same feeling in altered form— his con- 
tempt was independent of facts. With a joy that seemed to 
him slightly insane, Milos noticed that this contempt for 
a mcunent dominated even the feeling of fear. 

As he walked alf)ng the corridor, MiloS gave himself up 
to his contempt, while feeling on the nape of his neck the 
soft pressure of Ljeskovac’s pitying gaze and hearing his 
insolent, warning words: ’’Think it over, think it over.” 
\'ery softly, and without caring whether Ljeskovac was 
listening to him or whether his w’ords were directed to any- 
one except himself. Milo.5 murmured as he went quickly 
down the wooden stairs: ”It was all arranged without me, 
without my having any part in it!” 

It was less than twenty |>aces to the prison gateway, but 
the distance was long enough for the intoxication that had 
started with the whitene.ss of the paper to take hold of him 
tontpletely. Rut this intoxication, too. was peculiar. MiloS 
was aware of it. He could neither increase it nor diminish 
it, nor < ould tlv intoxication, in its turn, smother the fear 
t)f death. It did, however, arm the detached MiloS, and 
even thrust him into battle against the fear of death. He 
began to fight his fear with every thought that came into 
his mind, and thoughts came to him with irresistible 
strength, with inconceivable rapidity, in multitudes. 
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Frantic grief and frantic joy were fighting a wild, in- 
conclusive battle. 

As soon as the cell door opened, he cried out: "The 
Austrians want my life or my good namel" 

The Captain and the old man met him standing up. 
They had obviously g^t up as soon as they heard the foot- 
steps and the keys in the corridor. Instead of greeting or 
answering him, the Captain embraced him with frantic 
strength, and the old man squeezed his left forearm with 
his iron fingers, crying: "Your life, my sonl" 

Neither he nor his comp>anions .asked how or in what 
way the Austrians wanted to take away his good name, to 
make him a traitor. Brimming over from his agony and his 
intoxication, MiloS’s words seemed clear enough, and at 
first needed no explanation. 

But that was only the beginning of his struggles and 
hesitations. 
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Their feverish embraces lasted for several minutes, fired 
by the impatience with which the other two had waited 
for MiloS’s return. The okl man gave expression to this 
after reading the time of day through their little window. 
"It was getting cooler already, but you didn't come, and 
worse things can happen than have happened to us. We 
were beginning to be afraid for you.” 

Then their usual mood returned: its shores beyond the 
flowing tide looked clearer and uglier. Of the Captain's 
wonderfully courageous mood, which was there when 
Miio$ left, there was now no visible trace. The feeling of 
intoxication had left Milol when he had uttered the words 
about the Austrians wanting his life or hi.-; good name. 
Vuk was the only one who remained unchanged the whole 
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time; calmly aware of his misfortune, he still complained 
that it was hard for him to leave life. 

They began to discuss MiloS’s situation— a new element 
in the calamity and distress of each of them— spontaneously, 
each in his own way. 

Cold, almost dispassionate, and ironic, MiloS stood once 
more against that other suffering self, tormented almost 
to madness. And it was the same with the other two. It 
was impossible to hide that what they were going over in 
their minds was not so much Milos’s as their own finally 
decreed and hopeless fate. 

They were now firmly convinced that the authorities 
were eavesdropping and keeping them under constant 
surveillance. They had heard suspicious rustlings by 
the door before, and had noticed a different attitude 
toward each of them, liut today’s conversations with Ungri 
and I.jcskovac and everything connected with those con- 
versations not only gave final confirmation to their suspi- 
cions, but, so it seemed to them, disclosed the reasons 
behind this cave.sdropping and special surveillance: the 
authorities had contrived it all to test and break down 
their resistance. I.jcskovac and Ungri had delivered the 
final blows; they had increased the ration of brandy, ar- 
ranged the meetings of the Chaplain and MiloS with their 
families, brought pressure to bear on their most sensitive 
spots, aiul laid bare their desires and doubts, their weak- 
nesses and their uncertainties. 

.So far they had seen to it that the authorities should 
not gain any in*^‘>imation from them, although they really 
had nothing much to reveal. But now, although all secrets 
had ceased to have any importance for them, they felt it 
to be of vital im()oriancc that the enemy should not be 
able to deduce anything from their behavior or their con- 
versation. They began to whisper and to dissemble. 

Now, looking back, it was even clear to them why they 
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had been kept together. It had not been merely because 
of the shortage of cells, since a private house could have 
been evacuated and turned into a prison. The Austrian 
officials had known of the political differences between the 
Captain and MiloS, that one stood for an independent 
Montenegro and the other was a supporter of Monteneg^ro’s 
union with Serbia. These differences had come out sharply 
in their conversations right up to the sentence; but since 
then they had lost significance, even though they were still 
there, and a human understanding and friendship had 
begun to form between them with unexpected force. They 
had put Vuk Rovianin in with them in order that his 
crime, which was obviously a serious one, might constantly 
remind them that they, too, were marked down for the 
gallows. Possibly they had also reckoned that the Captain 
and MiloS might find it difficult to get on with a common 
man like Vuk. 

These calculations had clearly proved false so far as 
relations between Milos and DraSko were concerned, and 
especially in regard to the relations of these two with Vuk. 
The student and the old peasant from Rovri had been 
particularly drawn to each other. But to the prisoners the 
significant thing was not the extent to which these calcula- 
tions had proved incorrect, but the fact that they had been 
made at all and that the authorities were probably con- 
sidering something worse. 

Then they sasv that these deductions might go too far. 
Perhaps the authorities were not following their every 
word and gesture, but had secured what they wanted— 
the means of exercising pressure on them— by keeping them 
in prison, and under sentence of death, with the hour of 
their execution fixed. Not even an ordinary warder, let 
alone men like Ljeskovac and Ungri, who were expert at 
dealing with prisoners and, in particular, with men under 
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sentence of death, needed any special subtlety or skill to 
increase this pressure by holding out a prospect of relief 
from doom. Both Ljeskovac and Ungri must be well aware 
that all the reactions of men doomed to die lead essentially 
to an instinctive resistance to death and to irrepressible 
thoughts of it, and that they must frame their tactics, as 
the Captain put it, accordingly. A meeting with his family, 
or with people from outside the world of the prison, rouses 
in a prisoner a fierce desire for a life in freedom. Isolated 
as he is, a prisoner feels forgotten and abandoned; this 
feeling strengthens his anxiety and love for the family he 
sees as a continuation of the life of which he himself has 
been deprived. Consequently, it was not to be wondered 
at that Ljeskovac and Ungri had attempted to secure what 
they wanted from Milos and the Captain precisely in con- 
junction with their meetings with their families. It was 
obvious that they had acted in this deliberately and that 
they might continue to have something of the same kind 
in view. 

MiloS and the Captain were not much afraid that 
Ljeskovac and Ungri might forte them to make the declara- 
tions they wanted by applying sonve new pressure. Every- 
thing, in the last resort, depended on themselves. But they 
were as horrified by the thought that the enemy Avas prob- 
ing their minds and feelings as a wounded man who can- 
not bear anyone touching his wounds with rough and dirty 
hands. For that reason, too. they concealed their wishes, 
thoughts, and weaknesses. Even the old man saw the almost 
crucial importance of this concealment, although it could 
not have the least influence on his fate. He s|X)ke so quietly 
that the other two understocKl what he said less by sound 
than by the quivering of his intistaches— white wings against 
a face of stone. And it was the old man who voiced the 
whole huge, obscure purpose t)f this concealment. “The 
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devil doesn’t trouble himself about human souls to no 
purpose. He’s always thinking up something or other to 
do with them!” 

The consciousness that they were under scrutiny, no 
doubt for some highly important reason, and the conse- 
quent necessity to whisper and to make themselves under- 
stood by signs and allusions became a new source of suf- 
fering. MiloS even thought that this concealment of theirs 
was nothing but the effect of deliberate design, an attempt 
on the enemy’s part to torment them and wear them out. 
The Captain could not help saying: “I’m sorry to think 
that what we’ve been through will never be known.” 
Milos gently countered: “But perhaps it will be. The 
very ones who are torturing us deliberately like this won’t 
be able to endure it. I'hey’ll split, and the truth will get 
out.” But to the old man it seemed to be of no importance 
whether the truth about their sufferings were ever known. 
He said: “As long as the Fritzes don’t know what we’re 
going through.” 

This hiding of their feelings from the authorities and 
the debate on the offer to MiloS went on concurrently. 
Moreover, the Captain's case at once came into it, and even 
the old man’s. The innumerable reasons in favor of MiloS’s 
making the declaration struck home with complete con- 
viction and force. Such a declaration might affect even the 
fate of the Captain’s son, the old man observed; and per- 
haps Vuk’s as well, the Captain threw in. To Milo.5 it 
seemed that in joining their cases to his the Captain and 
the old man were acting selfishly, both in an engaging way 
—as when they had rejoiced at his return from the inter- 
view with Ljeskovac— and in an ugly way: “Here’s one 
more for the gallows!” But since the conflict between them 
was, in the main, a wrangling of each of them with him- 
self and with his own defects, this self-centeredness did 
not make him angry, any more than his did them, and he 
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continued inde&tigably to discover reasons in bivor o£ the 
declaration. But there were also reasons against, on his side 
and on theirs, which were inexhaustible, innumerable. 
These were equally forceful and convincing, if not more so. 

There was clearly no end to the clashing and capping of 
opposing arguments. Yet it was clear, too, that these op- 
ptosing arguments flowed from the rational marshaling of 
evidence, although they did not confine themselves to 
this. They were the echoes and the sparks of their internal 
suffering, of the deep division of their inmost beings. 
MiloS felt that the arguments were flooding in on him 
from all directions, almost as if he were under physical 
pressure. The conflicting arguments clashed so sharply 
within him and between themselves that they ceased to be 
a deliberate chain of reasoning and became simply a wild 
interacting confusion and a suffocating mass of pain and 
longing. 

The fear of death, whose other face was now the desire 
for life, became inextricably bound up with his political 
and moral duty. The two struggled and fought; they strove 
to get the upper hand of each other and to outwit each 
other, beyond any hope of disengagement. That’s the state 
in which I shall die, Milos concluded, and aloud he said: 
“There’s no end to the struggle within man.” 

And so this frantic, whispered debate went on, equally 
inconclusive whether it grew bitter or whether it lost its 
edge and turned into friendly comjxission and encourage- 
ment. Milo§ saw the pointlcssness of the debate and that 
all three of them were exaggerating. The Captain at one 
iiKiinent declared that he had cx.aggcrated in asserting that 
MiloS’s declaration might have had a depressing effect on 
the people and the insurgents. The next moment he leaped 
to the other extreme, convincing his companions that the 
declaration could bring nothing but advantage to the 
people and the insurgents. But noticing his own inconsist- 



ency, he laughed wryly. “Whichever way you turn, it’s no 
good. I’ve tangled myself up like a hen in the wire.” 

Not even the old man, who usually found the right 
word and the sound argument in any situation— Milo$ and 
the Captain had come to expect this of him— was able 
to get them out of the tangle. He did not even show any 
particular wish to do so. It emerged from everything he 
said that he felt it would be a good thing if Milo§ could 
double-cross the Fritzes, that it was a shame that he 
should die so young, but that in no case ought he to bring 
disgrace on his good name. The C^aptain and Milos nf)ticed 
the lack of consistency; it reminded Milo§ of his mother. 

But Vuk Rovcanin seemed to take no account of in- 
consistencies: he simply said what he thought and felt at a 
given moment. VV'hen Milos and the Captain suggested 
that it was not p>ossible both to double-cro.s.s anti to keep 
one’s good name, he justified himself: ‘‘Well, I can’t con- 
demn a brother Serb to death, whether he has de.served it 
or not.” Although this was far from clear, it might be 
taken to mean that MiloS could make his declaration in 
order to remain alive. But the old man added immediately: 
“Everything a man has to save can be covered with two 
fingers.” As he said this he touched his face. This seemed 
a rebuttal of the argument he had only just uttered. They 
pressed the cjld man to explain him.self, but he tried to 
wriggle out of it. Finally he said: “A man is bound to 
save both his life and his good name, and if it comes to 
choosing— there is no choice!” 

“What do you mean?” shouted the Captain. 

“Tell us, tell us,” Mihi!) begged him. 

7’he old man hesitated, and finally, wrenching the words 
painfully out, said; “Every man makes his own decision 
according to how much of a man he is.” 

The old man obviously saw no obscurity in these words. 
But MiloS did. The Captain saw a contradiction in them. 
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and remarked: "Tell me how one can save both— good 
name and life— I know the rest.” 

MiloS wondered what it was the Captain knew. Did Vuk 
know it, too? Did he, Milo§, know it? 

But before he could attempt to get an answer, the con- 
versation, cjuite out of control, had slid off in another 
direction. The Captain was pointing out how much more 
peaceful their life had been since the death sentence, and 
how much more agreeable, until Ungri and Ljeskovac 
had come up with their proposals. He put it this way: 
“Offer a man condemned to death a straw to hang on to 
and you plunge him into agonies a hundred times worse.” 

Ljeskovac and Ungri had not left Milos and the Captain 
to make their peace as best they could with death. Up 
to the time of the proposals, each had awaited death with 
limitless grief and suffering, but that had been all. Now 
they themselves had to decide whether they would die or 
not— the C'.aptain in the sense that his son’s future was at 
stake, and Milo§ absolutely. 

Milo.^ noticed with sharp anguish that this was not the 
same thing as suicide. When a man commits suicide, he 
kills that self for which life has become a superfluity and 
therefore would be alien and intolerable. But they were 
now sitting in judgment on themselves although they felt 
neither guilty nor superfluous. 

The old man was free of all this. Although there were 
moments when the hope was roused in him that declara- 
tions made by the other two might incline the Austrians 
to pardon him as well, on the whole there prevailed in 
him beyond question a hojieless conviction that he was 
bound to die. Darkness had almost fallen when he declared, 
with a painful and knotted tenseness which seemed to 
grow upon him with the waning day: "But the Fritzes 
don't take the least account of me; they don't ask anything 
of me.’’ 



This statement worked on MiloS like the discovery of 
some great and ultimate truth. Since his arrest, and more 
particularly since the death sentence, he had been inclined 
to look for ultimate truths. They were indeed killing the 
old man without hesitation, not because of his crime, but 
because no bargain with him would bring them any ad- 
vantage. 

They fell silent. MiloS could see that the Captain’s head 
was drooping like his own. As though he had attached no 
significance to what he had said, the old man got up and, 
puffing from the pain in the small of his back, went over 
to the shelf to light the lamp. 
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Almost simultaneously with the lighting of the lamp, 
the door opened. Out of the half-darkness of the corridor 
Ljeskovac, Ungri, and Father Mirko advanced into the 
yellow glow. 

The prisoners knew that Father Mirko was now the only 
priest in the town, so that it depended neither on him nor 
on them who would hear their confession. But, depressed 
as they were, each in his fa.shioii, they were glad to see him. 

Father Mirko was young, small, and rather thin, and 
the feminine quality of his good looks was particularly 
heightened by the fact that he parted his silky, curly hair 
in the middle. He spoke in a singsong, rather womanish 
voice, using mild, carefully chosen words. But unlike most 
modern Montenegrin priests, his inflections were not a 
result of excessive chanting and of training to be a gentle 
shepherd for his flock and not an illiterate bandit, like 
the clergy of earlier times. Father Mirko was by nature a 
mild man, and, although young, he was widely known for 
his quiet and moderate disposition. 



Since the prison had no adjoining cell, MiloS and the 
Captain were led out and pushed into a corner of the cor- 
ridor, leaving the priest and Vuk alone. Ljeskovac and 
Ungri withdrew to the end of the corridor, so that they 
could not, even by accident, overhear what the priest and 
the prisoner said to each other in the cell. 

MiloS noticed the enquiring look Ljeskovac gave him 
two or three times as he entered the room. MiloS gave him 
a glance in return, and Ljeskovac understood that his pro- 
posal had not been accepted and that MiloS had not writ- 
ten the declaration. He thereup)on appeared to withdraw 
into himself with outward equanimity, but not without the 
kind of pitying indignation one might exhibit toward a 
debtor whose debt has to be remitted because he is unable 
to repay it. MiloS noticed also that Ungri looked at the 
Captain, though not enquiringly, but with a cold and ven- 
omous severity. The Captain returned his look in a similar, 
if not identical, way. Milos felt, and was afraid it was true, 
that the look he had given Ljeskovac had been not only 
indefinite, but dejected as well and completely devoid of 
hate. This feeling continued after Ljeskovac and Ungri had 
withdrawn to the end of the corri«k)r. His attention was 
held by the whispering between the two of them, and it 
seemed to him that this related to him. The Captain, nor- 
mally so talkative, Wtis silent, plunged in his own thoughts 
before confession. 

The old man did not remain long at his confession, and 
his very appearance lifted MiloS out of his vague depres- 
sion. 

Vkik returned with measured, reflective steps. “Well, a 
man relieves his mind,” he whispered as he came up to 
MiloS in the corner. Then he added, almost with regret: 
“Even though he ha.sn't sinned.” 

MiloS knew well the sen.s.ition caused by confession, al- 
though he had never confessetl himself to a priest. To 



him it was like confiding in a very close friend— he only 
confessed himself to close friends— some offense committed 
against him, and then being forgiven for it. A blessed 
peace takes hold of one. But nothing of that kind was 
visible in old Vuk. He was merely a little calmer, shivered 
less often, and fiddled with his mustaches less. 

Vuk Rov^nin felt himself indeed to be a man with no 
great sins on his conscience. He had neither stolen nor lied. 
He had certainly killed quite a number of people, but they 
had been enemies— Moslems, whom he called Turks, and 
members of other clans, at times when bloody revenge was 
the most sacred duty laid upon all men of the clan. Killings 
of this kind were not sin, certainly not the kind of sin one 
need confess. He had not killed for his own advantage, but 
in battle, out of his duty toward his religion and his clan. 
He had also done a good deal of plundering, but plunder- 
ing is not robbery when it is the enemy who is plundered. 
But neither in killing nor in plundering had he ever done 
anything tradition considered inhuman— the maltreatment 
of women, children, and the infirm. Nor had he ever car- 
ried off bedding or crockery or the last morsel <>f food from 
a family, let alone taken anything from mosques, since 
there pteople meet with (iod. 

For this reason V'uk had nothing much to confess. The 
priest had absolved him and given him communion. There- 
after, MiloS knew, another life had begun for the old 
man, although this pre.sent life of suffering had not yet 
been extinguished. That other, detached V'uk, who wa.s 
aware of death and fear and was jx»werles.s and even reluc- 
tant to resist it, was no doubt finding peace, disappearing 
in fusion with another world, not his own, and giving him- 
self up to eternity and to the immortal beatitude of the 
soul. 

MiloS felt that he knew the old man well, and now, in 
spite of his own irresolution and distress, or perhaps be- 
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cause of them, he went over in his mind why it was that 
this man regarded himself as not having sinned. 

The old man, on the other hand, seemed to be following 
some train of thought of his own or, as he often did, to 
be slowly turning over accumulated experiences and facts, 
meditating vaguely and freely upon them. Now that every- 
thing had fitted itself together and arranged itself in his 
head, he said out loud; “Death is evil, and a man is a man 
and mustn’t give in to evil,” 

Milo§ tried to gp’asp the trend of the old man’s thought. 
It must have been: fear of death, confession as a pacifica- 
tion, and a strengthening in the struggle against death. Yes, 
But clearly that was not all. Milo.$ had been in the habit 
of interpreting the old man’s behavior and utterances in 
his own learned way, but this time he did it with such a 
sudden and irresistible imjjatience that he himself was 
surprised. 

The old man held— as MiloS knew from earlier discus- 
sions in the cell— that the soul and the reason are immortal 
and divitie by their nature and origin— thereby man has 
aflinity with (it)d— and that they are given to man so that 
he may resist evil. To defend oneself against evil, to crush 
evil with evil, is not sin if a man in doing so still keeps 
his reason and his quality of soul, if he does not transform 
himself into a beast, into something inhuman, if he does 
not sttrrendcr himself to that evil, bodily, greedy, carnal, 
violent side of his nature. This view had its roots in the 
earliest Slavonic and, still more, in the oldest Eastern 
beliefs, and had obvu)usly been adapted, like Vuk’s con- 
ception of sin. to Balkan and Mt)ntencgTin conditions, 
more particularly to the conditions arising out of the 
struggle against the Turk.s. Now the old man, prompted 
clearly by the e\jK*ciati»)n of his own execution, had ap- 
plied this point of view to death: death is evil, even though 
it destroys the evil, bodily side of man, because it torments 
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man’s soul and confounds man’s reason. But power is 
given to man, through his soul and his reason, to fight 
against death and remain man— spirit, reason, soul, mind. 
Death is bad, but man is man because it is given to him 
not to surrender to evil, or to that evil known as death. 

But even after this train of argument, everything was 
not clear to MiloS. The argument itself had not been car- 
ried through to the end. What is evil? Where does it come 
from? With what does man fight against the evil known 
as death? With the knowledge that he is a man. Man is 
man because he has within himself a soul, a mind, God. 
That is no explanation either of the evil known as death 
or of evil generally, or of man’s inevitable war against 
both. It might be so for the old man, because he believed 
in God; but for those who do not believe, the mystery 
remains almost unbroached. 

MiloS knew that it would be pointless to ask the old man 
to explain his views and utterances. Vuk did not build 
up his ideas on a basis of reflection and analysis; they 
would emerge complete after long, incomprehensible, and 
inexplicable deliberations within himself and as a result 
of his exf>erience. His thought was not deliberate, and 
therefore not reproducible, and he expressed his thoughts 
spontaneously, as they ripened, just as he breathed and 
took food when he was hungry. For that reason he was not 
only incapable of explaining the train of his thoughts and 
his conclusions, but he regarded them as Anal. He could 
not understand that a thought, once uttered, must have 
some sort of explanation behind it, unle.ss it related to a 
fact or datum. Any explanation, if there were one, MiloS 
would have to find for himself. 

Yet it was important— MiloS did not know exactly why— 
to discover the trend and the meaning of the old man’s 
thought. For Vuk himself, this last thought of his was 
evidently important; he fell silent after he had uttered it. 
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It is tnie that the taciturn old man usually fell silent 
after his utterances. He never imagined that he was saying 
anything wise or exceptional, and even Milo§ had never 
taken much notice of what he said until the death sentence, 
although he had been struck by Vuk’s tranquillity, so un- 
like that of people of his age, and by the ease with which 
he adapted himself to everything. Now he was silent 
again, but his face expressed a calm that was different from 
the calm habitual to him; he was even smiling blissfully, 
as if he had discovered some secret that had vexed him 
for a long time, for all his life. 

MiloS had not succeeded in finding an explanation, nor 
had the old man stirred from his joyful calm, when the 
Captain returned. His expression, too, was one of tran- 
quillity, of blissfulness even, though he was shaken by 
spasms of pain. He was brushing up his mustaches again 
and twisting them in his old manner, though he was still 
whispering something. Was he finishing a prayer? Words 
of thanksgiving? Doubts? MiloS did not hear the words, 
and the Captain was evidently not conscious of whispering. 
MiloS's glance, directed at his lip>s, made him aware of it; 
he caught himself and smiled shamefacedly, not at all like 
himself. 

Father Mirko appeared in the doorway, folding the 
maniple around the cross. He and Milo§ had been in the 
same cla.ss in .secondary school for a time. They had been 
good friends. Everyone had been friendly with Mirko, but 
there was something special in his relationship with MiloS. 
MiloS had been a sort of protector of the pale, weakly 
boy. In defending him once against the town boys, he was 
hit by a stone; the scar could still be seen on his left temple 
where he parted his hair. 

MiIo.$ recalled his friendship with Mirko and the in- 
cident with the stone, and automatically felt for the scar. 
Mirko, too, evidently remembered it; noticing Milol’s 



gesture, he smiled gently and sadly. Then, as if he were 
dispelling and at the same time confirming the memory, 
he remarked: “You, I know, don’t want to confess your- 
self. But perhaps you would like to have a word with me 
as a former friend and as a man.” 

Milo§ hesitated. He would in fact have liked to be 
alone, even for a short time, with a friend of his boyhood 
and with the early memories of his life. But he quickly 
dismissed this wish, finding in it not so much weakness and 
inconsistency as disinclination to be a trouble to the priest 
and to convert the right to confession into something else, 
into a friendly chat. 

“Yes, it would be nice,” he agreed, and immediately 
refused. “But better not, better not.” 

Mirko’s eyes filled with tears. 

MiIo§ added: “Never mind. Say good-by for me.” He 
did not say to whom the priest was to say good-by. He was 
not even thinking of any particular person, but just of 
friends who might remember and ask after him. 

The priest understood. “I w’ill. I’ll say good-by for you. 
I shall always remember.” 

Noticing that something out of the ordinary was passing 
between the priest and tlie prisoner, l.jeskovac approached 
them, with an enquiring, artificial smile nwing over his 
fat face. "Was ist das?" Then he immediately added in 
Serbian, turning to Milo§: “And you? You have not made 
your confession? You don’t want to?” lie looked incredu- 
lous, and his s'mile suddenly froze. What could this mean? 
Then, misinterpreting MiloS’s calm, he concluded; “But 
thank God, you’ve changed your mind.” 

The priest and Milo§ both noticed the mistake, each in 
his own way, and Milo§ hastened to reply. “No. I do not 
believe in GckI.” 

At first Commissioner LJeskovac was vaguely surprised. 
He had heard something of this, but he had not regarded 
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it as very serious. Atheism and, more particularly, disbelief 
in Christianity were fashionable not only among socialists, 
but also among young people of education. The Com- 
missioner’s surprise changed, before the eyes of them all, 
into an equally vag^e thoughtfulness and into a veiled, 
ambiguous smile. They remained standing, silent, follow- 
ing and studying the change that had come over him. Only 
the old man still retained his tranquil expression, as if he 
had neither heard nor noticed anything. The Captain, 
however, though still plunged in his own thoughts, was 
obviously following every word and every gesture. 

MiloS’s dec laration could not surprise the Captain and 
the old man. They knew from their conversations with 
him, although he had not emphasized it, that he did not 
believe in God. If by chance the talk turned to the subject, 
the Captain would normally be all afire to prove to MiloS, 
by his simplified arguments, the existence of God. The old 
man, on the other hand, did not take much interest in this 
problem. The young scholar was quibbling out of books, 
but he, too, believed in some sort of God, whatever tales 
he might tell, since a man could not be a man without 
some sort of belief. Father Mirko had long been aware of 
his friend’s views from lengthy and learned discussions 
with him, and knew that he was not to be shaken in them. 
Ungri was not interested in this point, though he was 
interested in l.jeskovac's enigmatic, seemingly thoughtful 
expression. 

Ljeskovac finally motioned with his hand as a sigjn that 
they must break up; the prisoners moved into their cell, 
and the rest of them left. 
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The supper had already been brought in. There were 
three bottles of brandy. The three prisoners looked at 
each other with suspicious understanding, and the Captain 
gave a scornful smile and decided: "We won’t taste a 
drop.” Agp'eeing with him, and thinking no doubt of his 
confession, the old man added; "We don’t need any drink 
any more.” MiloS was astonished to find that he, too, felt 
no need of brandy and that a peace of mind he had not 
known before was slowly but totally enfolding him. 

They sat down to supper listlessly, but in a calmer frame 
of mind. 

Scarcely had they finished eating when MiloS was sum- 
moned, with all his belongings, although he had nothing 
but what he was in, his greatcoat, and some underwear. 
He stuffed the underwear into his coat pocket, threw the 
coat over his arm, and went, followed by the sad, question- 
ing, and truly friendly gaze of his companions and looking 
back at them in the same way. He carried the memory of 
these glances with him as they were fettering him in the 
corridor after the door had shut, and while crossing the 
cobbled courtyard, on which his and the warder's wo(xlen 
soles clacked sharply and icily. 

He was taken into the building next to the Commis- 
sioner’s office, where he had been once before that day, 
and shut into a large room on the ground floor which had 
two iron beds in the corners and a big table under the 
window. There were no bars to the window, so they tied 
his hands with a chain to the bed in the left-hand corner. 
The room, sparsely and gloomily furnished, and no doubt 
for men on duty, was little better than the pri.son cell, 
and MiloS would hardly have felt any difference if he had 
not been separated from his companions. 

There was no lamp in the room. His chain was too short 
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for him to walk about. He looked around the room and 
gazed out of the window. Every now and then a g^ard 
went by, his bayonet icier and keener than the moonlight 
which shone blue upon it. Moonlight. Was moonlight 
still glorious? And the bayonet. Why must there be bayo- 
nets? And in the moonlight, too. The bayonet was not 
more beautiful, but more terrible, when bathed in moon- 
light. It would have been better if there had been no 
moon; there are no bayonets in the dark. But in the dark 
one can hear the soldiers’ boots. The whole of Europe had 
put on boots like that— guards’ boots— and was trampling 
and killing itself. These were soldiers’ boots, and Euro- 
pean, here in this land of rawhide peasants’ sandals. 

Angered by such thoughts, Milo§ threw himself on the 
bed. But there, too, he felt uncomfortable; he could not 
get his tied hands behind the nap>e of his neck, which was 
galled by the iron rods of the headboard. He pulled out 
the straw pillow and propped it lengthwise against the 
headboard; then he could lean back, and think. It was so 
important to think, he suddenly decided. Comfort and 
peace were here. 

He felt that they had brought him here to get him away 
from the other two— perhaps so that they should not in- 
fluence him. He was unable to fathom the real reason, but 
that did not worry him mu* h. In any case, he was faced 
with a night of mystery. They would try once again to 
persuade him, they might even torture him, but it was 
not to be ruled out that they might leave him in peace 
and simply lead him out to be hanged tomorrow. 

Although the thought did cross his mind, MiloS did not 
seriously imagine that they might pardon him. Oddly 
enough, as soon as he stopped remembering his compan- 
ions’ last glances, he felt an almost total indifference about 
having been torn away from his friends on this last night. 
He felt a fatigue that was not bodily, but spiritual, a 



spiritual exhaustion, a weariness that came of too much 
thought. And, strangest of all, he found both this indif- 
ference and this exhaustion pleasurable; the fear of death 
seemed to give way, to weaken before them. 

Actually, the fear of death had changed into something 
he could not exactly define. In general, since the death 
sentence, he had found difficulty in asserting anything 
positively or expressing anything definitely; it was some- 
thing like a fe'elmg of bodily annihilation, a sinking into 
nonexistence. This annihilation, this nonexistence, was, 
strangely enough, real, something that existed, and if death 
were not to wreck all his powers of reasoning, he could 
establish it as a material, as well as imaginary, reality. Yes, 
imaginary, yet so real— the reality of absolute annihilation, 
of total nonexistence, which he would not be there to 
define. The mind could not grasp such an annihilation, 
nor the senses feel it. Nevertheless, it existed. He knew it. 
He felt it. But this knowledge was different from the 
knowledge that with death man is transformed into new 
forms of matter. Milo§ could no longer conceive any kind 
of form; he could only comprehend this annihilation, this 
nonexistence, with a mind and senses that seemed not to 
be his own. That in itself was not so terrible, nor did 
MiloS feel fear in the face of it, as he did in the face of 
death. 

But the most teirible thing of all was that soon he would 
feel neither fear- nor terror. The conception of death, both 
his own and death in general, as annihilation had begun 
hesitatingly to emerge in his thoughts and feelings after 
the old man’s return from confession and that enigmatic 
remark of his. It had now developed its full force. Every- 
thing else had become subordinate to it, and both MiloSes 
had become submerged and fused in it— the MiloS who 
longed agonizingly for life and dreaded death and the cool, 
rational one who looked at everything, even himself, like 
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a stranger. What would remain of him if that detached 
Milo§ and the naked, frantic instinct to flee from death 
should vanish? 

"I shall go mad, I shall go madl” Milo§ shouted. But he 
did not feel that it would be in the least terrible if he were 
to go mad. He knew that he would not go mad. 

He shivered. He felt that he was shivering lightly, in- 
ternally, intolerably, on this warm, humid night. And he 
thought coolly, craftily even, although there were no plans 
to think out and no one to outwit. 

1 shall enter, I am entering, annihilation, he thought. 

Side by side with the inconceivable idea of annihilation 
and yet independent of it, there rose in Milos memories 
of sin, of an indefinite sinfulness. He thought that this 
feeling of sin had been prompted by his companions’ con- 
fession, because during the last two days he had reacted 
directly to external events. 

He slyly conceded to himself that he was yielding to 
traditional religious beliefs, which he did not accept, and 
to conscience, which he did not acknowledge. He laughed 
.scornfully at himself and thought: It would not be so bad 
if I believed in God and awaited death with composure. 
At one and the same time he dreaded madness and vainly 
longed f(jr it. 

But whatever he did— and he did nothing but brootl. torn 
increasingly between the two contradictory feelings of 
annihilation and sin— he was soothed and overcome by the 
vague yet powerful memory of sinfulness. 

He, too, had his sins. Trivial ones, certainly, but in- 
numerable. In ptison he had often recalled many indi- 
vidual sins, especially after the trial. But since the death 
.sentence he had been thinking constantly of his sinfulness, 
or. rather, the thought had imposed itself on him. without 
priest or rite, which he still regarded as the purest supersti- 
tion. 



So that’s how it is when a man is about to die— he is 
settling accounts. With whom? Well, with no one. With 
whatever did in fact happen but might have been better, 
finer, both for himself and for others. From time im- 
memorial people have known about this last, unavoidable 
settlement of accounts. Religions have built on this as on 
other unchanging human qualities— hence confession. Of 
course, for those who believe. I don’t need it, he thought. 
I don’t believe. Briefly, clearly, finally, I don’t believe. 
And yet, a man has to make his confession, even though 
he does not believe. He has to make it to himself. It’s silly 
and superfluous for a man who dbes not believe either in 
God or in conscience. But it’s unavoidable, even pleasant. 

He had deceived Divna two or three times. It was of no 
imp>ortance when, how, or with whom, or that it had been 
purely incidental. Still, it had happened. 

He did not count the affair with Zagorka among these 
deceptions. He had no regfrets about that nor did he feel 
it as a deception. It had been from the heart and with all 
his being, like his love for Divna, though of a different sort. 
He would tell Divna everything except about Zagorka, 
to avoid telling her that he had enjoyed the .same fullness 
of love as with her. But she would forgive him, he was 
certain, if told how it had been. But it would grieve her 
that such a thing had happened— no, he would not tell her. 
Yet he was sorry that he would not be able to tell her. 

Forgive me, Divna. 

He had often angered his brother by that crisp arrogance 
and standoffishness of his. They had had a quarrel— he did 
not remember how it had arisen, nor was the cause of it 
important— the day before the incident that had finally 
parted them. Where was his brother now? Somewhere in 
the woods. Perhaps he was also looking at the moonlight 
sparkling in the drops on the leaves, as it was doing here 
on the lime tree. He could see from the bed the crown of 
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the tree, dark green sprinkled with silver. Does the lime 
tree know about death and moonlight? Nights in the 
woods are wet. His brother would have a hard time and 
maybe even fall ill. 

I never took leave of my brother as I should have done, 
he thought, my dear born brother. 

But he had taken leave of his mother. And of his sister. 
He had never done any harm to his sister. To his mother, 
yes. His sister had nothing to forgive him. She would only 
have to mourn for him— always and inconsolably. His 
mother had forgiven all; even he did not remember a 
single one of the griefs and injuries he had brought on 
her, though he knew he had. His mother had forgiven 
all; mothers do not recall wrongs. All men remember their 
mothers and mention them in their dying hour. 

Shall I remember, too. Mother? 

“Look to your soul.” 

What does my mother think about the soul? The same 
as old V'uk— that it is the divine in man. I would translate 
that as the good in man. Good and evil are purely human 
categories. From that p>oint of view there is no such thing 
as good and evil for man— that is to say, for whatever it 
is in man that makes him man. 

“Look to your soul.” 

He beg^n to recall, too, the trouble he had caused other 
people— friends, teachers, fellow soldiers. A few incidents 
came back to him, not as they had occurred, but as they 
had stayed in his mind, drained of all concrete detail. 

Was this tha*^ reckoning with oneself that precedes 
death? Yes, cle.n ly it was something of the kind. Strange 
that the reckoning is so quickly and easily made; but made 
it is, and continually, reckoned in every moment. The 
reckoning will go on tintil tomorrow, and yet even now it 
is being settled. And it will be settled in that last, endless, 
interminable moment of annihilation. 



The night flowed over him and into him, as if there 
were no end to it. The moon had climbed to the right of 
the lime-tree top; the leaves grew blacker and more silvery 
—and more indifferent to death and life. 

Suddenly he could hear the night flowing on— like water 
dripping. No, where would water come from? It was the 
moonlight dripping. But moonlight does not drip, can- 
not be heard— except in p)oetic metaphors. What was 
dripping? The'steps of the guard— the only sound, the only 
trace of human life in this little town, dead at night even 
in peacetime. The steps of the army of occupation measure 
the night; they measure eternity and my time in this newly 
founded town, not a day older than its young lime trees. 

The Turks, it is true, had built a fortress on this land 
nearly three centuries ago. But the insurgent clans had 
leveled it with the ground sixty years back, together with 
the towers of the begs, and just thirty years ago the building 
of the town and the planting of the limes had begun, and 
with this planting of trees, with the butchers' shops, the 
gypsy blacksmiths by the stream, with the inn, the markets, 
and the regional commanders, began the wrenching (if this 
population out of the alien Middle Ages, out of the 
primeval clan formations, and a nation appeared on the 
European and the world stage. And now the steps of the 
occupying army— Europ»ean, civilized, impersonal— were 
measuring this advance and Milos’s death. 

They won’t let us into Europe, and me they will hang 
tomorrow. 

The footsteps continued to drip. In books there is al- 
ways a dripping of water before an execution. And the 
beating of drums. They’ll beat for me, too, to announce my 
death, to measure out the time, the time of our emer- 
gence onto the stage of Europe and the world, the time of 
my hanging. 
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But I have not many sins. I use the word “sin” as if I 
were religious. But the expression isn’t important. We 
atheists, for that matter, haven’t yet invented a substitute 
for it. The idea is important. It is important what I think 
—if I can still think. I don’t really believe in sin, yet I re- 
member mine as if I were a believer, and a devout believer 
at that. 

My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? Christ 
on the Cross in his last moments. Ha, I may become a 
Christian yet. 

But I should like to leave myself, not to be alone with 
myself, left to myself. Why have I left myself to myself? 
Confusing, a play on words. Yet I am alone, alone before 
myself, alone in myself. 

Evidently this calms me. But what is it that calms me? 
My conscience. There is no such thing as conscience. Con- 
science— a fiction owing to fear in the presence of the mys- 
tery of death, an anachronism, a relic of primitive beliefs. 
And yet it has a calming effect. On whom? On me, the 
one who still survives. That means I myself am conscience 
—the “man” old Vuk spoke of. But not the man I shall be, 
the man who will be nothing, annihilated. Annihilation 
does not calm one. It swells, devours everything, more and 
more irresistibly. 

Why, why can I not leave myself? Why must I be an- 
nihilated? Why can I not give myself over to conscious 
madness? Why can I not cease to be what I am? Why am I 
- 1 ? 

To get out of oneself. To be what I am not. To escape. 
To escape no matter where, no matter how. Not from cap- 
tivity, not even from death. From myself, from annihila- 
tion, in this night to whose dripping there is no end. 

He got up quietly, conscious that this was what a sleep- 
walker would do. He of>ened the window in order to hear 



any sound but that endless dripping. The scent of the 
moonlight poured into the room, into his nostrils, into his 
whole being. 

No, it was the scent of the lime trees; moonlight has no 
scent except in the poetry of the Symbolists. The lime 
trees are alive and will go on living. People and insects 
will go on living. 

The dripping stopped. Now it was the sound of army 
boots on the Gobbles. The blows, the stabs of annihilation. 
Annihilation with a capital A— it’s already an idea, a world 
of its own, unexplored and unexplorable. 

The guard halted. He musf have heard the window 
opening and was now looking suspiciously to see what had 
happened. With the silence there suddenly came the mem- 
ories of sins— and peace. A peace that brought p>eaceful- 
ness but could not drive away annihilation, which was 
annihilation and nothing more, and which was the only 
thing that would remain after it all, stronger than any 
other thing. 

It was better when there was silence, even if accom- 
panied by the sound of trickling. Even by annihilation, 
since that was repentance and peace. 

MiloS shut the window and lay down again on the bed. 
Time fell drop by drop. Drop by drop fell annihilation, 
memories, and silence, madness and thoughts that were 
agonizingly clear and undisturbed by anything. 

There is no end to anything. 

Yet there will come an end to all things. 

Tomorrow. 
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MiloS could not tell, even approximately, how long this 
nightmare of peace and annihilation and drops falling in 
the silence lasted. 

Out of the deafness of the night the door opened; there 
was a glare of light from the round white shade of a lamp. 
And there was Ljeskovac, in his shirt sleeves once more. 
It must have been the dead of night, somewhere around 
midnight, since Milos felt that he was at the end of his 
strength, while Ljeskovac seemed to have enjoyed his first 
sleep, the most imp)ortant from the point of view of fatigue. 

Not even this last night could pass without Ljeskovacl 
Milo§ thought. But could it have passed if he had not come 
—abandoned to its own slow passage, with me abandoned 
to myself? It was better that Ljeskovac had come. We shall 
talk the night away; the time will pass. 

Ljeskovac brought in the lamp and put it on the table. 
He hung his heavy stick on the end of MiloS’s bed. He 
moved lightly and unhesitatingly, as if he were not a heavy 
man and as if he were in his own room. He took out a 
cigarette case and matches and put them on the table 
within reach of Milos and himself and lowered his heavy 
frame carefully onto the other bed. 

After this his movements became slower than ever. Even 
his expression became dull, unalteringly cold and care- 
worn. He gazed for a long time at Milo§, as if he were see- 
ing him for the first time, and his yellow eyes shone star- 
ingly through bis gla.sses. 

MiloS crout lied on the bed as if he were preparing to 
defend himself. Yes, just as if in self-defense, he felt, al- 
though he could not imagine that there was anything left 
to defend himself from. Furthermore, he could see no 
necessity, no need, for such an idea. He crouched simply 
by instinct, to ward off something unknown and, it seemed 
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to him, nonexistent, but from which he had still to defend 
himself. 

Ljeskovac’s scrutiny and Miloil’s crouching lasted pain- 
fully long. Ljeskovac, of course, desired this, though it was 
obvious to MiloS that in doing this the Commissioner was 
also inflicting pain on himself. 

At last Ljeskovac broke silence in a distant, hoarse, un- 
familiar voice. “Do you know what death is?” 

Milo§ would h'ave liked to reply, "Do you know at all 
what death is?" but he answered with a very commonplace 
thought and expression. “Who can know what death is? 
No one has ever returned from its shores; it has no shores, 
so how could we know what it is? Those who were appar- 
ently dead, but were in fact still alive, even they can tell us 
nothing of death. But it is absolutely certain, and has been 
scientifically proved, that they neither feel nor know any- 
thing else about death but what they know at the moment 
of losing consciousness. Con.seqiicntly, death is terrible 
only to our mind, our consciouMiess, and lasts as long as 
they do. When consciousness is extinguished— it’s all over. 
Death is the end of cfmsciousiiess. nothing more.” 

But Ljeskovac seemed to follow not merely MiloS’s 
thought, but also his feeling, deliberately concealed, which 
had struck him as a known certainty in a fraction of a 
second, namely, that Milos really did not and could not 
know what death was and ought in honesty to confess as 
much. Ljeskovac followed and caught this most intimate 
thought, and brought out his condusion aloud. “Death, 
precisely, is both terrible and a nullity because man— in 
this ca.se you, MiloS Milosevic— cannot know what it is. If 
man knew what death was, he could, in spite of its in- 
evitability and its terror, do .something against it. But he 
does not know and never will entirely know. And, in par- 
ticular, you cannot know, being already in the grip of the 



fever of death. And you should admit that much after all. 
But you won’t. You dare not.” 

Milos was forced to admit to himself: It’s terrifying how 
this Ljeskovac penetrates into my mind, and not only pene- 
trates, but brings my thoughts to light and gives them 
expression. Where does he get this power? When will he, 
will he ever, stop? 

But Ljeskovac continued to pursue and to tell MiloS’s 
thoughts. 

"Like you, I, too, know what death is— in so far as 
biology, medicine, and law know. But both you and I 
have a feeling, we know, that death is also something else, 
something that .science will never fathom and that unhappy 
humans bear .secretly about with them and observe in 
themselves at every moment, so long as they are alive and 
consci«)ns. Absolute annihilation— the loss even of the feel- 
ing of absolute annihilation— that is death in practice and 
reality for every conscious human being— for you, for me. 
Commissioner Ljeskovac. whose cigarettes you are taking 
with unsuccesstully concealed repugnance. 

“I believe that with death all is over, 1, Commissioner 
of the Occupying Forces Ljeskovac, who have to kill or 
save you. ^'es. with death all is over. That has even been 
scientifu;ally proved— the cessation of all thought, whether 
conscious, unconscious, rational, or intuitive, the end of 
everything, the ab.solute annihilation of thought and of 
the one who dies. You and I know that. 

“I do not believe in God either. I, an imperial and 
royal military c'vumissioner. and you, a student of philos- 
ophy in a muti 'ioiis occupied country: I am an executioner 
by duty, and you arc made a victim to serve as an example. 

"Yes. that’s how it is. And we know it. We know that 
there is nt) (iod and no immortality of the soul. Philosophy 
sometimes distinguishes between the two— God and the 
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soul— allowing sometimes the existence of the former and 
the mortality of the latter. But for you and me, the former 
does not exist and the latter dies with death. The former, 
to us, is superstition, fear, and bewilderment in the face 
of the unknown, or, if you prefer, man’s need to link him- 
self with eternity, to survive after death— in other words, 
fear of death. God is fear of death, a flight from it into an 
invented, imagined immortality. And the so-called soul re- 
duces itself to' the human power of knowledge, conscious 
or intuitive. In fact, there is no soul either; there are only 
various powers of thought. 

“Death is the end of this pjower. Death is a mystery, not 
a single gate of which ever has been or ever will be opened, 
for as we begin to have knowledge of it on the basis of our 
own experience, we lose the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge. Exjjerience and intuition, conscious and subcon- 
scious, from which every act of knowledge begins, are 
extinguished in death even before we are actually, bio- 
logically, dead, that is to say, before the process of recog- 
nizing death has begun. That is death, from the .scientific 
point of view, or from one of the so-called .scientific points 
of view. A natural law, therefore. But not ff)r those who 
die. For them death is the negation of a natural law— the 
destruction of their own living matter, and therefore of all 
matter, since they are no longer able to conceive any. It 
manifests itself, to use commonplace language, as the end 
of all joys and hop>es, thoughts and desires, past and future, 
in one instant of the present which is mcastirele.ss in the 
depth of its horror and inconceivable in the length of its 
duration. 

“I cannot spare you that moment. I would like to post- 
pone it. More precisely, I would like to help you now, 
while you are young and full of vital force, to escape the 
ex|>erience of the hideous entllessne.ss and the hideous in- 
evitability of that moment. It is not {)Ossible in any way to 
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eclipse your knowledge of that endless, inevitable moment 
once you have come to know exactly when it will happen. 
One can only achieve that by your knowing that that mo- 
ment has been indefinitely postponed, namely, by the can- 
cellation of the death sentence. 

“I would like to restore you to that life which in all its 
aspects ceases with death— yes, you and I know that. 

“We know for certain that a man lives only so long as 
he is alive. There is nothing beyond this life, this percep- 
tion of life in all its various aspects, in a given world and 
given surroundings. 

“Simply and briefly, there is no life after death, my dear 
fellow! 

“Let me offer a few explanations of, so to say, a per- 
sonal nature. 

“You mustn’t be surprised at my not crying my atheism 
from the housetops. Every man lives in a certain definite 
society, in certain set relations and surroundings, and must 
up to a certain point conform to the conventions. Nor have 
you— forgive me, but I know this— unduly stressed your own 
atheism to the Captain and the old man. That was wise 
and generous of you: you were careful not to offend their 
sensibility in a matter of such importance to them, espe- 
cially in the given circumstances. I, too, act on occasion 
in the same way: out of duty or consideration, I even 
go to church. There is nothing insincere or pharisaical 
about this. I don’t take part in any religious service. I 
don’t even celebrate my saint’s day, although that, as you 
know, is today .tiure a Serbian social custom, and a charm- 
ing one, than .1 religious rite. 

“This too: you believe, I think, that I have come here 
because I guess— indeed know— what you are going through, 
so that 1 may take advantage of your situation and per- 
suade you to make a declaration. That is correct. It is prin- 
cipally my official duty that has brought me here tonight. 
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But also something else, so far as it is possible to separate 
this from my official duty. I should like to turn you from 
your self-abandonment to absolute annihilation, to death 
—which to me is incomprehensible, inconceivable. 

"Even if we cannot reconcile your Serb patriotism and 
mine, let me say to you in all sincerity that I, too, am a 
man, even though I am an official of the Austrian occu- 
pation. 

“My official role is no doubt inhuman. I am not to blame 
for it, at least no more than anyone else. I am duty bound 
to carry it out conscientiously the end. You would do 
the same; you have done and are doing it. It is more im- 
p>ortant that duty should be done than how it is done— 
that is the principle of every authority. And I, taking 
advantage of your moment of weakness, am proceeding 
exactly on this principle, which may not be very humane, 
but is inevitable. Allow me tonight to add to this, this ruth- 
less motive in sers'ing and attaining my end. another, 
human, motive. Strictly speaking, 1 cannot separate the 
one from the other, but you are sufficiently intelligent to 
see w'hich predominates at a given moment and to distin- 
guish between them. 

“And so, like you, I know, or, rather, do not know, what 
death is. For yott and me there is no consolation to be 
found either before or in it. We both kiK)w that when we 
die, we are dead with all that we are, and forever. In 
the face of the horror of this truth, the grandeur of every 
idea and ideal grows pale. If as an official 1 shoidd not, as 
a man I cannot but do everything in my power to tear you 
from the embrace of absolute annihilation toward which 
you are rushing. 

“As an official, I have in fact already done my duty— to- 
day, when I pn)pK>sed to you with all the subtlety and per- 
suasiveness at my commatid that you make a declaration. 
As an official, it is all one to me whether you arc hanged 
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tomorrow or not. The monarchy will not suffer any ma- 
terial loss if you are hanged tomorrow, although I don’t 
dispute that your declaration would be of some momen- 
tary benefit within the framework of Montenegrin affairs. 
But as a man I am profoundly distressed by your fate, and 
especially by the horror you must face, as I know you do. 
If you see before you here tonight an Austrian civil com- 
missioner, you should know that there also speaks in him a 
man, and a man who is horrified by death to the very 
depths of his being.” 

Ljeskovac had lost almost every trace of th; official. He 
was agitated, and his eyes were often moist with emotion. 
He was not dis.sembliiig. Although outwardly still the of- 
ficial in his aloofness and his lofty tone, he was also being 
sincere, profoundly involved in the effort to save MiloS. 

But to .save him was (juite impossible, even if the prac- 
tical difficulties and contradictions MiloS had already dis- 
cu.ssed with the Commi,ssioner, his mother and sister, his 
companions, and, most of all, himself were out of the way. 
These insurmountable difficulties amounted to this: just 
as it was impossible to .separate the man from the civil com- 
mi.s.sioner in Ljeskovac, it was impossible to save MiloS 
without altering the circumstances that had led to his death 
sentence. These circumstances would not change before 
morning, and he was bound to submit to them and die or 
else to give the declaration demanded of him and alter 
only his own personal position. With this declaration or 
without it, Serbian-Austrian relations would remain essen- 
tially the same— unappea.sable hatred and struggle to 
victory. Th< removal of obstacles and contradictions 
amounted, therefore, not to any real change in existing 
political relations, but to a change of the part he had to 
play in them. Everything was reduced to his own person— 
to whether he would or would not remain what he had 
been before his arrest. 
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MiloS felt, indeed knew, that this was so, even though 
it was not yet entirely clear to him. And he rejected Ljes- 
kovac— for the sake of his Serbian patriotism and of the 
brother he would not and could not betray, despite the 
fact that his declaration would be p>owerless to change the 
circumstances. 

Ljeskovac had before him a man who was well aware 
that he was exhausted to the fx)int of distraction. MiloS’s 
eyes, heavy-lidded and brown by daylight, now shone with 
a crazy feverishness. The lines around his lips, ordinarily 
pronounced, were deeply eng^raved and broken by spasms 
of twitching, and his tall, slim, well-proportioned body 
was locked in cramp here on the bed, with his manacled 
hands thrown around his knees. His low forehead, marked 
with gentle hollows, wrinkled up and stayed so for a whole 
minute or two at a time. He rubbed his neck to relieve 
the pressure of the rojie, he stretched it and thrust out his 
head, as though disengaging himself from the noose. And 
his head was already tilted to the left, as happens to men 
who have been hanged. 

But Ljeskovac noticed for the first time that he no longer 
had before him a stubborn dogmatist and fanatic, but a 
man who realized the transistoriness and the impurity of 
all ideals, even the Serbian ideal. 

The Commissioner and Milo.5 could not, obviously, 
agree on what was best for the .Serb and the Yugoslav 
cause, or on the way in which that should be attained. But 
on the question of ideas there were points of contact be- 
tween them, and the Commissioner tried to unravel this 
question, not denying that sacrifice for an idea was also 
one of the ways of man’s existence and very often the sole 
way in which such existence could realize itself, and, in- 
deed, protect itself. 

He grew more specific: 

"But what do you contribute by your death to the Idea, 



by nature not an absolute, and realizable only in a sordid 
manner? You may perhaps contribute a little, a very little 
to the rebellion— the rebellion with whose aims, I know 
and see, you do not really agree. And then, the moral 
aspect of the idea— your categorical imperative: a man 
must act in conformity with his idea, not to say his ‘faith,’ 
since we are both atheists, although it is clearly a case of 
something like faith. And this turns out not to be a prob- 
lem and an obstacle in your case; you are not bound to 
support by your action— that is to say, by your death— an 
idea that is not yours— namely, the rebellion of the Mon- 
tenegrin leaders who are the opponents of your Serb unifi- 
cation. 

“And lastly, neither you nor your act are so exceptional 
that you might be able to have an influence on the realiza- 
tion of your idea. No one will ever know about our bar- 
gaining, any more than they will of your deliberate sacri- 
fice. You don’t think that 1 shall deliver a tirade on your 
heroic bearing beneath the gallows of the enemy. What 
can you do publicly tomorrow? Cry out two or three slogans 
while they are fastening the noose around your neck. The 
Captain and the old man will do that more loudly and 
more effectively than you. That’s all. Who will know of 
the greatness of your sacrifice in a country held down by an 
army? Who will understand your sacrifice in a country 
disunited to such a dcgrci' that it is only the forces of occu- 
pation that prevent it from sinking into a chaos of civil 
war?” 

Ljeskovac was sneering. But that did not matter; it did 
not even soiiiH offensive. Everything he said would have 
been accurr.*e, or could have appeared so, if MiloS had 
been capable of doing what he was asked to do. 

"I can’t, I can’t,” MiloS cried, and remembered that he 
had uttered the same cry to his mother. To his mother and 
to the Commissioner! In the fact that he had slipped into 



using the same words to his mother and to the Commis- 
sioner he suddenly saw something terrible. He strained 
mind and body to reply, to clarify. ‘‘I can’t submit to the 
wish of the invader without destroying in myself what I 
have received from my country and my home. Perhaps my 
death won’t help my idea, but my declaration would help 
you— and that’s the pjoint.” 

Ljeskovac was angry and pitying. “The words of an in- 
sensate chauvinism! It is impoi'tant that you should not 
betray your Idea at the cost of saving your own skin. Your 
conscience may be quiet on that score. Ha, ha, ha! I have 
used your own word, you understantl! And as for the de- 
struction of what you have received from your home— and 
you don’t derive only from that— by your attitude you are 
doing harm precisely to this home of yours and to its part 
in yourself. For the rest, nobody, not even yourself, is 
capable of appreciating these traditional values of yours. 
Only don’t overrate them or hide behind them the other, 
more real reasons for your attitude. 

“Why, why can’t you make the declaration? Why are 
you destroying, blotting out your own personality?” 

Milo§ caught on to the words “destroy,” “blot out,” “per- 
sonality.” Here, it seemed to him, lay the core of the 
whole thing; in any case, it was from this point that one 
should begin explaining the disagreement between Ljes- 
kovac and himself regarding his own un( ontrollable, head- 
long rush to death. 

“Do you understand me, Mr. Commissioner, or, if you 
prefer it, Mr. Ljeskovac? Now I can take your cigarette- 
and I do take it— without any inner repugnance. Uut your 
proposal for a declaration I reject with a determination 
that is as strong and final as if it did not in the least depend 
on me. We disagree on the fundamental point. All otir 
other disagreements stem from that. In conser|uciice, even 
the points— for example, the point about ideas— on which 
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you are, or it seems to me that you are, largely right appear 
as final, irreconcilable disagreements. 

“To accept your proposal would mean for me the de- 
struction of my personality, of my moral wholeness, of my 
core. If I did that, I should cease to be a Serb and a son of 
my clan and of my country, which is intractable in good 
and in evil. I say ‘my clan and my country’ although these 
are not my ultimates when I choose freely between them 
and mankind and the human race; but they are everything 
to me— they are man and mankind and I myself— when I 
am urged by force to disown them. 

“Everything comes down to that destruction of the per- 
sonality which you mentioned. Everything comes down to 
the fact that I cannot, I cannot, I have not the strength, to 
utter a lie and thereby destroy my own personality, the 
essence of my life. Made up, like every other man, of in- 
numerable elements- and the traditions of my clan and 
my home stand for something in this— I should cease to be 
what I am if I were to accept your proposal, since by doing 
so I should be agreeing to utter a lie deliberately and 
aloud. And that I cannot, I cannot dol” 

The last stone had been wrenched away, and the ava- 
lanche came down. The argiiiiients came pouring out of 
Milo.s as soon as he had declared that he could not delib- 
erately and publicly utter a lie. He continued. 

"But (hat doesn’t mean that in general 1 am incapable 
of telling lies. I know as well as you that politics as such 
inevitably brings with it the necessity for lying, whether 
voluntarily or under compidsion. 1 also know that a policy 
that is the p nest truth, the most unselfi.sh heroism con- 
firmed in at . ion, is bound, in the course of time and with 
the ascent to power, to turn into a lie and into the art of 
deliberate lying. And I, too, could and would lie in politics 
—publicly and deliberately. I would be happy if I could lie 
in order to deceive you personally— and Austria. 



"But this is a question of something else. By the declara- 
tion you are asking of me I should not be deceiving you 
and Austria, but myself. I should have to say deliberately 
and publicly that I believe in something in which I do not 
believe, in something I am not— and I cannot do it. There 
are people who can do even a thing like that. But I’m not 
one of them. I can’t. I can’t. If I did such a thing, I should 
become a different person, someone unfamiliar and repul- 
sive to me— a crawler, soulless, conscienceless, faceless. I 
should become k living corpse, a corpse walking the earth, 
conscious of my corruption and my shame. And I have not 
the strength for that, or, rather, I have too much strength 
to become that— it all comes to tKe same thing. 

“Utter destruction surrounds and devours me. Utter 
annihilation. Even its concept is disappearing and the in- 
ability to tell a lie and the strength not to tell one. Every- 
thing is disappearing. 

“But so it is, and it cannot be otherwi.se. 1 can only he a 
corpse, a dead man. 

“Perhajjs I am inventing an ad hoc philosophy to con- 
sole my inconsolable being, to deceive myself. But if that 
is so, still it is a reality, irrefutable and insunnoiintahle f«)r 
me at this moment. 

“Every man is the product of his surroundings and of 
his age, of countless and mysterious circumstances. And I 
am a Serb from Montenegro and a modern, democratic 
nationalist. But every man makes over his heritage in his 
own way. Every man is an individual, and I am a certain 
Miloi MiloSevid, irresp>ective of my being a .Serb and a 
nationalist. This individuality is immutable and inde- 
structible in every man. It is the man hinrself, that particu- 
lar man. Every man will yield to compulsion in anything 
except that which changes his immutable personality. A 
man has to find him.self under special circumstances to find 
out what is unchangeable in his personality and what it is 
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that makes him an individual. I can consent to anything 
except the conscious uttering of a lie. That this is so is 
little, or hardly at all, to my credit. It just is so and cannot 
be otherwise. I have inherited it along with other things 
and digested it my own way: that is my personality. In the 
same way. Captain DraSko will die without hesitation for 
his son or for Montenegfro, and old Vuk is always ready to 
lay down his life for what he considers to be right. I am 
perhaps less resolute than they are. But I, too, am unalter- 
able in what I am and in whatever at a given moment ties 
my personality together into a whole. 

“Don’t interrupt me! I know what you want to say: 
‘There’s no one element that makes jjersonality, there’s no 
single core to it.’ That’s so, of course. There’s more than a 
single core; there are perhaps any number of them. They 
all make up the individual. But at any given moment, de- 
pending on the circumstances, one of these centers carries 
the individuality, represents it, epitomizes it, and will not 
let it be destroyed, that is to say, changed. I expressed it 
the moment I rejected your proposal through my inability 
to tell a conscious lie. Our national resistance is added to 
it— the determination not to fall in with the wishes of the 
invader— and all the rest of it. 

“As a Serb, I can’t and won’t allow your force, Austria’s 
force, to master me. To allow that would be to submit to 
a stranger’s will and to admit the impotence of our own na- 
tional life. We Serbs, those of us who are fighting for inde- 
pendence, are (|uite capable of destroying ourselves, but 
not of humbling otirselves. That is what we are like, and 
that’s how it with us, and always has been. I, as a man, 
as a person, . unnot give way to force and agree to a lie. 

“The Serb Idea is perhaps no more than an expression 
of this other, human, personal stubbornness. If I had been 
born in the Middle Ages, it would have been faith, or, 
more likely, heresy; in some future age it would be some- 



thing else. But there is something in me that refuses to 
accept force— this particular force or anything like it, just 
as in other people there are resistances to pressures of 
other kinds. Time and circumstance have revealed and 
roused in me this innermost core, which is beyond time 
and beyond space and is always taking different forms. For 
me, here, in this enemy prison, it takes the form of twist- 
ing a rope for my own neck, in order not to have to say 
something I do not believe. 

■‘But what it 'is— this core— I don’t know. It is nameless 
and indefinite. Something received and something made 
over by oneself, certainly. Sometimes it’s an idea, .some- 
times love for wife or children, .sometimes a passion for 
learning or the untameable passion of the artist, sometimes 
a moral standpoint— your categorical imperative. It can be 
anything you like. A human being in his own way of life. 
Man does not exist for its .sake, since he does not exist for 
the sake of anything. Yet there it is in human existence 
and in the existence of e\ery individual. 

“One must always have some shore to land on; but that 
applies only to those who arc willing to tell a deliberate 
lie because this does not affect, does not utterly destroy, 
their personality. As for my.self. I don’t know, I can’t know, 
of such a shore. Death lias no shores. 

“People will always resist force, whether they want to or 
not. And they will always die, in spite of the measureless 
fear of death, in the cau.se of .social truth— relative and uti- 
ideal as it is. Man would not be man if he had not the 
courage to die. 

“Thus annihilation and death arc also part of a human 
existence. 

“I am now alive, but I exist through death. 

“Perhaps 1 have not said everything: but I have .said 
enough fur us to have done witli your proposals. It’s a 
good thing you arc here; you will help me to shorten this 
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interminable, frozen time. For that I am most truly grate- 
ful to you.” 

But Ljeskovac did not regard the conversation about the 
prop>osaIs as finished. Or, as it seemed to Milo§, perhaps 
he did but the other Ljeskovac did not — for there was an- 
other I.jeskovac, the Austrian civil commissioner. 

So Ljeskovac continued. “I have listened carefully to 
you, and I flatter myself that I have done so with patience. 
It is not the premise of your argument that is wrong, but 
the conclusion. 1, too, do not deny individuality or that 
personality cannot be changed by force or that it cannot be 
destroyed. But to realize and express this personality, a 
man must to his last breath and regardless of all else fight 
for his existence. You are in fact a dogmatic moralist, since 
for you human life has an ulterior purpose — the preserva- 
tion of personality— aiul not merely the pre.servation of ex- 
istence, or, in the final resort, of bare life, 

“1 do not mean by this that the preservation of one’s 
bare individual existence is the sole and supreme prin- 
ciple. The struggle to preserve one’s life is not a principle: 
it is the precondition for the realization of everything 
else, even of the idea itself. F.verything depends on the 
circumstances. Sometimes it really is necessary to die so 
that the life of the nation, the class, the idea, our children, 
may go on. Your mistake lies in your not really measuring 
your sacrihee by the advantage that would be gained for 
the end you wish or feel <»bliged to attain, but making it 
secondary to the preservation of the wholeness of your own 
personality, and, in the last resort, to the preservation of a 
moral categors -the refusal to utter a conscious lie, or, 
more particularly, something that you do not believe. You 
are an atheist, yet you are not much different from the 
heretics of religion, tlie zealots of the true faith. What, in 
politics, are falsehood and truth? There is no way of meas- 
uring them except by experience, by the confirmation of 
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practice. In the last resort, falsehood and truth in politics 
are only one or the other in so far as they are successful or 
unsuccessful. There are no other ways of measuring them 
in politics, since it is not a question of scientific truths, but 
of something that is just as much subject to the passions or 
needs of the moment as to objective laws. 

“And what is it you are doing? You are taking a moral 
category— the refusal to tell a lie— and transferring it to a 
sphere in which.it only applies relatively and to the extent 
to which something— in this case, your sacrifice— actually 
assists some cause. And what will you help by your sacri- 
fice, and to what extent? You yourself admit the doubtful 
value and the nullity of this sacrifice so far as the .Serb 
cause is concerned, certainly in the form in which you con- 
ceive it. Thus you admit the relative character of all 
morals and of all ideas and truths, of course excepting the 
laws of science. Also, your theory of the core of personal- 
ity is nothing but an abstract defense of morality as an 
absolute, universally valid category in politics. I won't say 
that there is no such thing as an essential core of person- 
ality, although its exact definition is dubious, and you 
yourself say that this core is always taking different foims 
and that there are any number of them, even within the 
same individual. But if it is as you say, then the same tjues- 
tion has to be put here as in the case of morality; What is 
individuality, what is its preservation, if they do not serve 
to secure a concrete advantage for men in general, or even 
for oneself? 

“And what are you securing by your sacrifice? You arc- 
preserving an abstract, ever-changing integrity. Natural 
laws are unchanging even though they express themselves 
in constantly differing material forms. Man discovers them 
as absolutes, that is to say, irrespective of the forms and 
relationships in which they may manifest themselves. Man 
is able to do this and is bound to do it because this is one 
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of his characteristics. A thing either is or is not discovered 
once and for all; otherwise it is, at best, good philosophy — 
provisional truth, a reminiscence. But man discovers that 
.social laws are relative and probable, at best, valid only for 
today and probable for tomorrow and the future. Social 
truth is the discovery of an emerging social form, of an ex- 
isting social reality— the definition of the action of a given 
social group. Morality, personality, ideas are subject to the 
p>ossibilities inherent in this action and spring from them. 

“You, in fact, disregard form and potentiality and treat 
individuality and morality as absolutes, even though you 
admit their variable nature and make them dep>endent on 
circumstances. I am no philosopher, except in so far as a 
lawyer has to be one. But you will admit that my con- 
clusion is logical: by obliterating your personality, you are 
merely securing a purely personal satisfaction in having 
saved that same personality from destruction! And that is 
all. It is absurd. It is inhuman. It means the loss of every 
real standard by which one could measure the value of 
such an irremediable, absolute sacrifice. At times it re- 
.semblcs vain obstinacy. 

"Confess, you have no such standard!” 

“Indeed 1 have not, Mr. Commissioner. A standard is 
sometliiiig rational. But here it is a case of an inner re- 
sistance that is as much instinctive as conscious. Some 
might ( all it faith in victory, others national or some other 
.sort of coiLsciousness, others conscience. Perhaps it contains 
something ol ail of these and of much else besides. In me it 
manifests itself as a resistance to falsehood. And behind 
this there seems to me to stand a refusal to bow to force. It 
is the instinctive desire of my own personality, as it is the 
desire of everything human— every community, every 
thought and action— to maintain and to extend the condi- 
tions of its own existence. My people, too, want to survive 
and live, bleeding from every vein today, as they will multi- 



ply in peace tomorrow under parliamentary rule. Thanks 
to the trend of events and to you, the occupying forces, 
death has become for me the sole way of life. It’s absurd— 
but it’s logical because it is inevitable. 

"In one way you are right: my resistance leads to no 
tangible end. And yet it draws me on with the force of a 
natural law— blindly, relentlessly. I cannot, I will not, do 
anything to make life easy for Austria, because Austria is 
hacking at the rpots of my country's life. It is doing this in 
pursuit of ideals that may be great and nf)ble, but for us 
what is at stake is life, being, existence. And for me what 
is at stake is life, which cannot bg, had except by death. 

“Standards! The man who measures does not give, does 
not sacrifice himself. It is those who drive people to death 
who calculate. The future is the only measure that will tell 
who has been a fool and who farsighted. My duty is not to 
betray myself. There is no measure for the immeasurable, 
for the things in which passion and chance play an in- 
escapable p>art. I cannot measure the significance of my 
own death, which is bound to come, but I can measure 
my life while it goes on. Everything that is mine will die, I 
know that; but I am alive now and I shall go on living to 
the end if I do not give in. If I had given in to you and to 
Austria, to force, I would have ceased to exist. I would 
have destroyed myself in that very moment, bcfoie my 
physical death. Yet I want to live, I would rather live; but 
I can only live by remaining myself. 

“Maybe someone, somewhere, will say: ‘He died honor- 
ably.’ That perhaps will not have much meaning in time 
to come; but today, for me, it is everything. 

“I don’t know whether, or how much, my death will 
help my country’s struggle, but I am sure that I shall re- 
main clean in my own eyes and before the laws of my own 
personality- by my own categorical imperative, if you 
like.’’ 



Ljeskovac grew troubled, even spiteful. He rose and 
looked around; the room was too small for him to walk 
about. The huge man completely filled it, blotted out the 
whole room. There was no space, no air. 

“It’s a mythi You are turning your death into a myth!” 

“Why not. Commissioner? A myth is something that 
really happened or that people passionately wished to hap- 
pen which was transformed into an idea or a poem. My 
poem, and my idea, is— my death.” 

“Do you realize that you have no children, that you will 
have no posterity?” 

“No, 1 have no children. My unborn children grieve me 
at this time as much as seeing my born children die would. 
But my children will not be ashamed of me.” 

"There speaks in you, my poor fellow— you really de- 
serve to be addressed in this way— the primitive Mon- 
tenegrin peasant, the atavism of the man from the blood 
tribe. You’re soaked in the ideology of .Serb chauvinism. 
'I'he whole of it is embodied in one pigheaded, self-cen- 
tered personality.” 

"And why .should that be a bad thing. Commissioner? 
The MonienegTins, Mr. Comiuissioner, were the spark 
that fired the .Serb Idea. From their agony and their 
struggle a principle was born— the fight against evil, the 
feeling for humanity, Njegos. Miljanov, Dakovic, Evil still 
goes t)n. I'oday it is yt)u— .Xustria-Hungary. Tomorrow it 
will be someone el.se. in some other way. And the fight 
against it will go on. too. in another way. The fight never 
stops. A Serb lanatic, a chauvinist, with a deadly love for 
my trampled, .scattered people— very well, let me be that, 
only that. The faith is mu imfK)rtant, but how it came to 
be and where it leads to. 

“And I prefer my.self as I am, irrational, insanely ob- 
stinate.” 

Ljeskovac laughed. MiloS felt that the Commissioner 



laughed not at him but at an exhausted, agitated human 
being. Ljeskovac was mocking his having started a new 
theme, though he himself did the same. 

“The fight against evil— a new theme and a new dogma," 
he said. “But what is evil? I know, you will say: That 
which prevents human beings from having human living 
conditions— Austria-Hungary, which opposes Serb chau- 
vinism. Austria, order and civilization, civility— evil 1 What 
is evil? What is-gqod to you is evil to mel What is evil?” 

MiloS saw clearly that a new question was being thrown 
to him, to the intelligence of an exhausted prisoner, to a 
creature tom apart by the terror of death— and a hard 
question, which loomed larger and larger. He, MiloS, was 
not capable of answering it. Yet the old man knew what 
evil was. The old man should have been asked. But that 
other self— the intelligent prisoner— must answer, must an- 
swer because of himself and to himself, rather than to 
satisfy Ljeskovac’s incurious curiosity. So he answered, de- 
bating with himself as well as with Ljeskovac; sometimes it 
was one MiloS who spoke, sometimes the other, or both 
sp>oke at the same time, making no distinction between 
what one cried aloud and what the other said to himself, 
or even sometimes what Ljeskovac said. 

Evil, evil, I must think it over. I can’t think it over. And 
why do 1 have to think about it at all? 

Ha, hal Ha, ha, ha! You don't know, you can't. Evil’s 
laughing at you, victorious evil. 

Hey, evil, do you think you’re going to win? Mother 
said: “Keep your soul.” What was she thinking of? What 
was the old man thinking of? What would the old man say 
now? 

What is evil? Evil is the annihilation of human life. Ha, 
ha! So your refusal to make the declaration is evil. 

No, evil is not only that. I don’t know. One thing I do 
know; you, Austria, you are evil. 
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That is just a personal hatred. Philosophy, objectivity, 
are on my side. 

You are evil, because you are annihilating a new life. 

Why new? It’s enough to say life. 

Because you are death. 

The old man would say: The destruction by force of 
anything human— that is evil. 

And are you not using force against Austria-Hungary? 
Isn’t that evil? 

Yes, that is evil, too. Evil against evil— no other way is 
possible. Perha|>s there is no good. Good is evil against 
evil, life against force, faith against death. 

Again, the absence of a standard. How do you measure, 
how do you dehne evil? The source of all your wisdom is 
guessing at the meaning of the proverbs of the wise man 
from Rovci. And who is he to know what evil isl His whole 
life he has been up to the neck in evil. 

But he is an old man. He knows! 

Ha, ha! He knows because he is an old man. 

He knows, not because he is old, but because what he 
knows he has inherited from somewhere and has got from 
his own long experience. He would say: When you do to 
someone what you would not like him to do to'you- that 
is evil. Who asked you to come to our country? 

A purely Christian definition! 

But I am an atheist. 

A pretty sort of atheist! Religious definitions. 

What matter if they are religious, if they are true— if 
they are not evil? 

And this, too, the old man would say: A man, if he is a 
man, must hght against evil, even with evil; against death, 
even with death. 

Muddled, not clear. 

It can’t be clearer. 

Why not? 





How fine and pleasant it would be if all this could be 
more clearly expressed— it would be as if there were no 
such thing as death. 

Death does not yield to death, but to the preservation, 
the triumph of life. 

But death is evil. 

Death is neither good nor evil. What is death? What is 
evil? 

I do not know. But the old man knows. People know 
without any philosophy what evil is, just as they know 
what air they breathe. Death is evil; or, more accurately, 
more clearly, evil is death. 

You are death. You are evil. You, Austria, the faceless 
official. I hate you, I hate evil. 

I, of course, hate you. I hate you irrespective of good 
and evil, beyond good and evil, because you are a selfish, 
self-.satisfied being against the state, chaos against order, 
the savage against civilization. There is no good and evil, 
my Montenegrin scholar. There is only the will to live, 
and this is achieved only by conquering others— the will to 
power. 

That means you wanted to conquer me? 

Keep your soul. 

Death is evil— evil is death. 

But I will nf)t give in to force. 1 won’t, 1 can’t give way. 
W'hat is power, then, the will to jxjwer? Barren force, evil, 
death. 

It’s day already. You’ve worn me out, you wretch. You’ve 
worn us both out, my man of learning. 

You wanted to trample on me, to take advantage of my 
bewilderment in the face of extinction. But it’s really you 
who are bewildered. It’s day and you’ve forgotten to put 
out the lamp. Ha, ha! Force turns to impotence in the 
face of spirit; order turns to chaos in the face of humanity. 
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What do you know, what can you know, faced with the 
eternity of nothingness? 

I know something now. Or, to be exact, I do not know— 
I’m tired and I haven’t time to prove it, but I’ve reached 
agreement with myself on it— and I shall carry it away with 
me: the most important thing is to preserve in oneself the 
supremacy of the human, that ever-changing core— spirit, 
soul, the resistance to force and death and evil. That is 
human life, unique and indestructible. 

All this is merely the intoxication of death in you— 
typical of all fanatics and dogmatists, and of major crim- 
inals. too, deprived of all cfniscience. 

Perhaps. If . . . Perhaps conscience does exist. Perhap>s 
it does not. Rut it’s important to be one’s own master, even 
if drunk with death. 

Am I drunk with life? It’s the last time. 

Really it’s as if 1 myself do not know what I am saying. 

You talk like a man drunk with insanity and fear. 

No. it is that other me talking. 

Madness. There is no other you, only you and I. Who 
arc you talking to? 

To you, I.jeskovac. 

And to vonrself. 

/ 

Yes, and to the me who is afraid t)f death. 

Morbid, muddled. 

Death, evil. But the core is sound, against death, against 
evil. 

I didn't mean to torture you. It turned out this way be- 
cause of your inflexibility, your shortsightedness. As a man, 
I wished you well. 

Ah well, it's all one now. I can even forgive— as a man. 
But what sort of man arc you? Austria? Well, I forgive 
Austria, too. I have remained what I am. I no longer hate. 
Is there any pain left? 
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Ljeskovac was out of the room. The boards no longer 
creaked under his weight. The room was spacious and full 
of the early sun. But MiloS went on talking— to Ljeskovac 
or to his other self. 

If you had left me in peace, I should not have known all 
this— if 1 do know anything at all. Well, it’s not a great dis- 
covery and I could not tell it to anybody. Still, it’s a com- 
fort— if there can be comfort under the gallows. 

But perhap>S'I made this discovery only for the sake of 
having comfort at the end? No, that’s the other man talk- 
ing from inside me, Ljeskovac! 

I’ve found it. I’ve found it! 

Everyone who looks, who does not allow inhumanity to 
kill the humanity in him, finds comfort before death and 
becomes drunk with it. I remember a man from Lika who 
died quietly and calmly on the gallows. What else could 
he, an army deserter and a Serb at that, exp>ect from vic- 
torious Austria-Hungary and its flawless administration? 
What else could he do in a strange part of the country, with 
none of his own folk about him, in the middle of ranks of 
foreign soldiers, but grit his teeth and harden his heart and 
die without fuss, honorably? Another man had killed, 
robbed, used violence— and he went with riot and song to 
the gallows. The old man said about him: “He is singing, 
he is chasing away fear, but that, too, takes strength— and a 
man. He leaves no emptiness or grief behind him.’’ 

It was so important to me, and to the other two, just how 
we should die. Yet we knew how the man from Lika and 
the other were hung. 

Another memory: The Austrian Army, oddly enough, 
has no professional hangmen, so the execution was carried 
out by ordinary soldiers under the direction of doctors. 
They tied their limbs at several points, carefully, slowly, 
and with the arms down the side. But the Lika man’s rope 
broke— it was a wartime product; there was paper in the 
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hemp. As he rolled on the ground, he shouted: “God’s 
truth!” They doubled the rope and hung him again. After 
that the soldiers swung them to and fro, passing them to 
each other— to give themselves the least possible trouble. 
It was all done as if they took pleasure in these deaths. 
They swaddled them like babies and played with them as 
on a seesaw. 

But now the way we are killed seems to me unimportant. 
What is more important than the manner of execution 
and the death itself is how the condemned man dies. 

There are those who die yelling or shouting the names 
of abstract realities, such as the Fatherland, Freedom, or 
the name of the leader. There are those who die silently 
and seriously— like the man from Lika— or with passionate 
hatred— like the other man. One must choose one’s own 
way. That’s important. That carries one along and intoxi- 
cates one. It’s a form of intoxication, intoxication with 
good and evil. 

Long live the Serbsl Down with Austria! 

I shall make myself drunk, too. I shall hardly feel the 
bodily pain, the clutch and bite of the rope. It’s not the 
real me. but the other MiloS, who is scared of death. 

Who is scared of death? 

Who is not? 

The core is sound. 

But Mother said . . . and the old man said . . . 

Mother— the old man. 


21 

With the coming of the sun he was returned to his two 
friends. 

They were glad to see him. and he them. 

They had had no fear that the Austrians might get the 
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better of him; but they wanted to die together. Yesterday 
they did not care one way or the other. Today the act of 
dying seemed easier if they were not separated. 

Even so, none of them noticed in what kind of a com- 
mon, joint event they were taking such pleasure. The Cap- 
tain did say, it is true: “I’m glad we shall die together”; 
to which the old man added: “Since it has come to that.” 
But this was more an assertion of fact than a perception, an 
admission, that they were all three together united by the 
gallows. 

Being together— that was what gave them joy; but that 
could not be reconciled with the gallows. 

Time became divided into ever shorter and, at the same 
time, more perceptible and therefore more protracted 
stretches. If they waited for a given thing to happen, it ap- 
peared to be slipping away from them, since .something else 
would always be intercepting. .\nd even when the ex- 
pected thing at last did arrive, it was merely in the form 
of a postponement of .something else that ought to have 
been happening at that moment. Through their eyes and 
ears they observ'ed this ever more stubborn tlragging of 
time, and could not keep themselves from defining it. 
“Time drags on,” said the Captain. "It’s one interminable 
wait,” said Milo.5. And the old man .said: "Nothing takes 
so long as death.” 

But there was also another time, whic h did not fall into 
divisions and in which nothing happened. Neither the 
senses nor the reason took note of it, and it dwindled like 
lightning, with an irresi.stible terror that grew every min- 
ute nearer and more intense. Cxmtradic tiotis and distinc- 
tions betw'een this unmeasurable, uniform, yet ever short- 
ening time and that other ever lengthening time seemed to 
be disappearing. Milo.? w’as not in the least surprised when 
the old man, .shortly after he had commented about the 
long wait for death, and having thirstily emptied the blue 
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glazed mug o£ water, declared: “Nothing comes quicker 
than death." He himself had come to much the same con- 
clusion, having noticed that the rays of the sun had already 
reached the middle of the grating; he had begun to learn 
the old man’s method of reading the time. “The sun’s go- 
ing slower and slower— and quicker and quicker.” And the 
Captain paced up and down the cell as desperately as if he 
were spurring himself on. 

MiloS noticed further that the two others were falling 
swiftly and completely into a kind of ecstasy. They them- 
selves obviously did not notice this, and they went with 
extreme sobriety about their morning routine, the old man 
cleaning up the room, and the Captain folding the bed- 
ding. But these jobs were done much too conscientiously 
and deliberately, and were clearly designed to kill time 
and afford a refuge from something dreadfid. Words 
poured from them more and more unrestrainedly. The old 
man cursed Austria, the C-aptain liissed at the Fritzes, and 
both lamented Montenegro. And eac!» of them was struck 
less often but more and more acutely by the ihotight of hi» 
own personal tragedy. The ('.aptain cried words of gfrief 
about his sou, about his home and lands, and the old man 
sighed longer and deeper than before. 

Seeing his companions in this ecstasy, which was, it was 
obvious, consciously encouraged by them, Milos thought 
that the same thing was taking place in himself, but per- 
Jiaps not to the same extent. He was shucked when the 
C'aptain said to him: "It’s quite u.seless your getting upset 
at the Fritzes for using force, and it’s quite useless your 
longing for Serb unity.” He was still more staggered by the 
old man saying: "Hold out just a little longer and you’ll 
trample down this trouble.” 

Hatred of force, interweaving and identifying itself with 
love for the Serb and Yugoslav cause, must then have taken 
po.sse$sion of him. as it had of his friends. And he kept 
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hearing uncontrolled, burning words bursting out of him. 
Suddenly it all seemed clear to him without proof or care- 
ful thought— Austria would collapse, and the Serbian 
cause would win. And words and thoughts, words that were 
thoughts, were liable at any moment to turn into a cry of 
exultant defiance and to soar above the growing chill, the 
spreading embrace, of annihilation. 

This ecstasy could not be reinforced by any deliberate 
action. His companions, and he himself, did indeed make 
efforts to this end more and more frantically, although 
there was not the least need for it. The ecstasy grew with 
every moment. The stream of words grew more and more 
tempestuous, the proofs of Austrian wickedness, violence, 
and injustice more forceful and endless. It was pleasing to 
see, to note, to handle these accumulated proofs of villainy, 
more and more of them, as denunciation grew harsher and 
harsher and more and more exultant. To sacrifice oneself 
for truth and freedom seemed ever more justifiable and 
finer— even though the fear of death mounted more and 
more sharply and time dragged on with more events hap>- 
{lening and grew shorter by its own action. 

The adversary grew more impiersonal. All the men like 
Ungri and Ljeskovac were vanishing, with their maneu- 
vers, their petty malice, and their su.spect good intentions. 
Austria was vanishing. Even the Serbs and Montenegro, 
the family, the children, and the clan. Even love and hate 
were withering away. 

What grew in fiery clarity was the idea of good and evil, 
conceived by each of them after his own fashion; and to 
each of them the idea of annihilation appeared more and 
more ghastly in exactly the same way. 

Save yourself— don’t give in to force! 

Man is stronger than evil! 

Every injustice has an end! 

Death is utter annihilation! 



If you are no longer there, things can still go on with* 
out you. 

There is no life after death. 

But with all this they did exactly what they would other- 
wise have been doing: they smoked, talked, ate, and drank; 
they even took an interest in what was going on around 
them. 

The prison faced the street, and from early morning the 
Captain and the old man had heard the crunching of the 
gravel beneath the feet of passers-by and occasionally of 
horses. But for a long time now— ever since MiloS had 
noticed the sunbeams on the middle of the grill— there had 
reigned an uncanny, and, for market day, an unaccus- 
tomed, silence. There was no hum of voices; there were no 
street-sellers’ cries. No children were at play; not a dog was 
to be heard. Silence lay, too, over the prison yard, which 
was full of soldiers. There was no sound of the crisp tap 
of arms or boots. 

The silence, at last, communicated itself to the three 
prisoners as well. Their faces said: It will be soon. It will 
be now. 

The old man l<M3ked at the window but did not get as far 
as telling the time. The cross-pattern of commands and 
footsteps quickly transferred itself from the courtyard to 
the corridor, and the noise of the lock cut sharply into it. 
At the door stood I.jeskovac and Father Mirko, both pale, 
sleepless, and, it seemed to MiloS, more agitated than they, 
the prisoners. 

The priest asked: "Are you ready?” And Ljeskovac: "Is 
there anything more you want?” They ought to have asked 
their questions the other way around, MiloS thought; it 
looked as if Mirko, a friend and one of their own people, 
were hurrying them, while Ljeskovac, a foreigner and an 
enemy, was offering them his services. 

The prisoners said nothing; they had nothing to get 



ready, unless the priest were thinking of some sort of spir- 
itual preparation, and that was over, and, in any case, 
knows no end. As for wishes, the old man put in: “If they 
could shave us— it’s not right to go to the other world like 
this.” Milo§ smiled; the old man was imagining that his 
soul would be transported to heaven and that he would 
emerge into the presence of God and his archangels and 
the elect just as he was. The Captain supported the old 
man. “I shouldn’t like to apf>ear unshaven before the 
people.’’ MiloS agjreed. “One certainly looks better 
shaved.’’ 

They waited for the barber ih a King, strained silence. 
When he came, they all began to talk in whispers— about 
everything except what was to come. 

The barber’s hands shook to begin with. He did not 
look the prisoners in the eye; he scarcely looked at their 
faces. 

They all saw and felt in themselves the duration of every 
stroke of the razor. But for them, engrossed, the shaving 
shortened the time, dwindling steadily by its own action. 

That, too, came to an end. 

But there was still a further wait, in the cr)rridor. Since 
the barber was there, I.jeskovac, too, had a shave, having 
failed to shave himself, probably because of his preoccupa- 
tion with the arrangements for the hanging. But this did 
not last long, and the prisoners ni.tde the best of it. MiloS 
walked about and combed his hair with spread fingers. 
The Captain adjusted his jacket and regretted that he had 
not ordered his boots to be biought from home, but was 
wearing peasant .sandals, as if he wer<* off to the fields. 'I hc 
old man went back into the cell: he arranged the already 
made bed, lined up the cro< kery. and then took his cape, 
folded it, and threw it (arefully over his shoulders, as if he 
were making ready tf> follow the tattle. 

They W'crc taken at last into the courtyard full of sol- 
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clicrs— two double ranks of them beneath the sun and the 
translucent mountain sky. 

While they were being tied, they were dazzled by the 
glare of the sun. Unintentionally, Milos was put in the 
middle, but he got out of place, and the middle position 
fell to old Vuk Rov^anin. The guards tied his right hand 
to Milos’s left and his left to the Captain’s right. But the 
old man did not forget to tuck the ends of his cape under 
his belt before they did this, so it would not fall off his 
shoulders. Milos noticed his friends’ pallor and tense calm 
and the guards’ paleness and disquiet. 

The gate opened wide. One double file of soldiers went 
out, then a second, and they lined the street. The prisoners 
would walk between them. 

There were words of command in a foreign tongue. 
Everything froze. There was the beating of drums, and, as 
if in response to it, the bell in the church above the town 
began to toll mournfully. 

Captain Drasko asked himself and the others: "Dare 
they .still toll the bells?’’ 

Milo.s could not be sure that he did not say aloud: 
"We’re going to our own funeral.’’ 

And the old man pulled the others to the gate. “Let’s 
go, children.” 




THE END 
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As soon as he had mounted his horse and tightened rein, 
the image of Semsa rose up before him, of her plump body 
always a little sweaty, tough, smelling of the stables and 
the hayloft. He could see no connection between Semsa 
and the jaunting of the horse through the grassy, woody 
countryside. Without touching the ground, the horse 
seemed to be carrying him on through the yellow and 
green of early autumn just as some unknown force in the 
blue sky above him was lightly bearing away the clouds, 
which w(juld never again return. But Semsa, with her 
warm, compliant body, suddenly began squeezing his hands 
with a tender pressure, stretching his limbs, blinding his 
eyes with dark intoxicating waves, so that he felt as if he 
were moving in a dream. 

He thought: Perhaps 1 shall never return to Semsa again. 
But what is this Semsa all about? Who is she? Nobody and 
nothing— a .servant woman, a Turk! But she’s sweet, God 
damn her! .Still, 1 wouldn’t be the man I am— Bo§ko 
.SimovitS a hero from a house of heroes— if I didn’t go to 
their town simply because they are spreading the tale 
around and boasting that I won’t come because I haven’t 
the guts. C'.ome along. .Mat, my old fellow, hurry a little; 
we’ve a long way to go— four full hours, if we’re to get there 
before midday, when the market is busiest, and if we’re to 
move around the market place— let both districts and both 
borders see us, let Blagota Bojovic and his sneaks and in- 
formers Slop lying and hinting about how they put the 
fear of Ciod into us and telling every sort of dirty tale 
against us. 

As if he had understood his master’s wishes— or so it 
seemed to his master— Alat, snorting and prancing, quickly 
outdistanced BoSko’s two companions with short skipping 
steps, so that for a time they were obliged to put their 
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horses to a trot in order not to be left too far behind. Their 
journey was not without its dangers, with both Monte- 
negprin and Moslem rebels in the mountains. The warm 
weather and green leafage still kept them out of their hid- 
ing places and tempted them to retaliatory raids. 

And although Bo$ko was surprised, pleasantly, of course, 
by the memory of Semsa that had come over him as he 
mounted his horse and stepped out into the pale, sweet- 
smelling morning, the thought of his wife, from whom he 
had parted not long ago, came before him quite naturally 
and as a matter of course. And it had always been that 
way: as soon as he thought abcmt Semsa, his misttess, the 
form of his wife, Jovana, gaunt and prematurely aged, in- 
evitably rose up next to her. Usually he managed to banish 
this form without much difficulty, drowning it in passion- 
ate dreams of Semsa. Today there was no need of that: his 
wife, anxious and silent, just as she had been this morning 
while following his every movement, stood beside Semsa, 
unobtrusive, even beloved and welcome. 

Yes, he concluded, one could live and continue to live 
with both Semsa and Jovana— if only it were not for that 
quarrel with Blagota and his faction. But who knows, who 
can tell, what that quarrel might lead to? Haven’t I, only 
this morning, though ready to make my peace with Bla- 
gota, set out to defy him? And didn’t 1 stick two revolvers 
in my belt? If one misses, the other won’t! 

To his sons— two were studying in Belgrade, and the 
third was already in service as a yc)ung lawyer’s clerk— 
BoSko gave hardly a thought. I'hey had already separated 
from him and were living their own lives, neither compre- 
hending nor, what was worse, wanting to comprehend his 
life. They came home as guests for vacations and left again 
in the same way. He loved them, certainly, and saved for 
them and still supported two of them; but the life he lived 
—especially his life with Semsa— was out of their reach, not 
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merely because he was careful to conceal it, but because 
they, he was absolutely certain, were unable to understand 
him. What did they care for the farm he had bought and 
expanded in Sandiak, a predominantly Moslem country 
the Montenegrins had conquered in 1912? Money thrown 
away, they thought, and a series of headaches. They were 
not making ready to live in the country and work the land! 
And Semsa now — which one of them could understand and 
forgive BoSko’s infidelity to their mother, let alone imagine 
that terrible, irresistible masculine craving which even 
BoSko had not suspected in himself until he was approach- 
ing his fiftieth year? 

Over Semsa, over the farm, and over political quarrels 
and disputes, his sons, who had once been his own body 
and breath, had parted company with him and had grown 
to be a separate world, parallel with his own, a world to 
which he would hand on the inheritance and his name, and 
his own continuation into posterity, but they would have 
their own way of life, which was already incompatible with 
his. Alat stumbled crossing a brook, and Bo.sko shouted at 
him: “Curse on you!" Then he lightly dismissed the 
thought of his sons which was weighing on his mind. 
“Everything I make is for them, everything I do is to give 
them a higher standing, but I, too, have got to live while 
I’m alive and have got to butt my way through life.” 

But since that morning Semsa had got deep into him in 
a strange way: he felt her inside him as an agreeable kind 
of tension, even when he was not actually thinking of her. 
Her presence gre ,v stronger as he drew away from his own 
district hcadqu.irters and nearer to that of Blagota, as the 
solution (jf his dispute with Blagota became less clear and 
his own truculence became more fiery and deliberate. Even 
if he had wanted to, it was now impossible for him to re- 
turn until he had spent some time, were it a day or an hour, 
in Blagota’s territory. Otherwise, what would his com- 



pmnions think of him, and the clerks and officials of his 
own district who knew where he was off to? What would 
the Montenegfrin settlers think? There would be plenty of 
those who could not wait to interpret his lack of defiance 
as cowardice. What had kept him the head man of the dis- 
trict was his reputation among the Montenegrins— a reso- 
lute spirit and a famous name, and not education or 
ability. And this district of his, which had been created 
after the waf to help push back the Moslems and settle 
Montenegrins, was turning out to have been a temporary 
expedient now that conditions were beginning to be 
normal, an artificial creation which depended more on 
BoSko's personal connections than on administrative 
needs. In addition, what had most taken Bosko aback, and 
had even angered and offended him, was that, although the 
deputy whom he had supported htr election to the prov- 
incial government had been returned and his p.irty was in 
jKJwer, he had received orders from the government, and 
even from the ministry, to settle his dispute with Blagota 
Bojovi^, becatise it was creating strained rel.ttions between 
their respective distruts and hampering commttnications 
and the prosecution of lawbreakers. This was the ostensible 
reason, at any rate, for Bl.tgota’s tiip to Bosko’s district. 
The real rea.son was U) defy his atlversary's statements that 
he would not dare come. 

'I'his morning Bosko w.is maddened by an iiuompre- 
hensible connection between .^emsa— the .<5emsa inside him 
—and the dispute with Blagota, wfii( h had gif»wn more and 
more violent and uncontrollable. It’s as if 1 w<‘re going to 
a duel with Blagota over Sernsa, he thought. He hist his 
temper and drove Alat on, paying no attention to his c«»m- 
panions, who could hardly keep up with him, and without 
a thought for enemies in ambush, who had an infinite 
choice of places where they coidd lie in wait for him. 

Despite the dangers, he had brought with him only two 
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policemen— Naso Kaijid and his kinsman Milid Although 
he had decided suddenly to make for his adversary’s home 
ground, he had chosen these two men on purjjose, know- 
ing that both of them, each in his way, were ready to die 
for him. 

Naso belonged to a famous Moslem clan which had long 
fought bloodily with the Montenegrins along the Tara. 
His grandfather and father had distinguished themselves 
in both the borderlands as leaders of bands against the 
Montenegrins, lint that had not prevented his being loyal 
to his new infidel masters; to be loyal when once one had 
entered somebody’s service was an unwritten law in his 
clan, all the more so in this case because Bosko had saved 
his father from Montenegrin reprisals. On the entreaty of 
his father, once a wealthy cattle breeder ruined by wars 
and raids. Na.so had been admitted to the service, and this 
bound him to change his hereditary allegiance for personal 
devotion to his superior officer. Coming from a family of 
fine horsemen, he was knowledgeable about horses; in ad- 
dition, and Bosko particularly appreciated this, he was a 
tall, fair-haired man, a thoroughbred, with a frank look. 

The other escort, Bo.sko’s kinsman Milic, had acquired 
some laud near the cfuiiuy headquarters and had then 
taken on certain duties in his kinsman's service. His look of 
a birtl of prey would have seemed fierce and gloomy even 
if he h.ul not been notorious as a man who dealt in murky 
affairs. Bo.sko'.s .service— fighting with rebels, driving out 
Mosletns— ref|uited men who were unsociable, harsh, and 
full of guile. Mdic w;is a man of this kind. Taciturn and 
in.scrutable, hi liked nobody, not even Na.so. To him, the 
other was a Turk— someone with whom the deadly struggle 
w'as not yet at an eiul. Neverthelc.s.s, he accepted him, as he 
did everything else his kiirsman and chief oidered. 

A half-peasant himself, and without any of the habits of 
a senior bureaucrat, BoSko was direct, almost familiar, with 
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his subordinates, and his relations with Naso and Milid had 
a touch of particular intimacy, the kind of common feel- 
ing and understanding, with few words sp>oken, that is to 
be found among men who deal with confidential matters 
and which establishes itself between them without regard 
to differences in rank or anything else. 

But this morning BoSko avoided all conversation with 
them on the road and intentionally evaded them. He 
wanted to be’alone with himself. 


2 ' 

We have fought and won new land, but we have not 
found peace for ourselves, he wound up his old train of 
thought, as he pushed hastily on toward Blagota’s head- 
quarters. 

They had been fellow fighters, one might even say 
friends, Blagota and he, and they had shared like brothers, 
if not much good fortune, still a good deal of ill. They had 
known each other from earlier days, but had become close 
as prisoners in Boldagason’s camp, where each had saved 
the other’s life, honor, and hope by sharing their last 
mouthful and their last cigarette and by agitating for the 
union of Montenegro and Serbia among the other prison- 
ers. This intimacy had continued after their return from 
captivity: Blagota had been appointed head and BoSko 
chief of police in the same district. There they had joined 
in suppressing the rebel and separatist movement and had 
helped each other to revive lives that had been shattered 
by the war. And when, with the whip and by ambuscades, 
by arrests, and by burnings, they had firmly established the 
new government in their home country, they had been ap- 
pointed heads of the two administrative districts bordering 
Montenegro, to carry out the same task from a somewhat 
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different angle— the squeezing out of the Moslem popula- 
tion. 

BoSko’s district contained no towns, and was, in the 
main, so shaped as to make it easier for the Montenegfrins 
to penetrate the Moslem villages outside of the adminis- 
trative authorities of the towns. At the outset Bo§ko had 
given proof of adaptability and vigor. As in Montenegro 
itself, this task was, to all intents and purposes, a continu- 
ation and consummation of the war. 

But circumstances quickly changed. 

The Moslem party in Belgrade grew steadily in im- 
portance in the rivalries between the Serbian parties. It 
was now openly working for the abolition of BoSko’s dis- 
trict and for a halt to further Montenegrin p>enetration. To 
this end it was supporting in the neighboring district the 
former parliamentary deputy, Tomo Djukii, and the dis- 
trict head, Blagota Bojovic, BoSko’s friend and fellow 
fighter from the days of the bloody and violent unification 
of Montenegro and Serbia. In short, at the elections both 
districts were rolled into one, and Tomo Djukit^, to secure 
the Moslem vote, bowed to the wishes of the Moslem lead- 
ers for the abolition of BoSko’s district. Blagota gave him 
his support in the hope that Tomo would help in his pro- 
motion and transfer to a bigger and more civilized town. 

It was in this way and from this time that the quarrel 
between BoSko and Blagota began. 

But this quarrel was neither the single cause nor the 
only pattern of their disagreement— new causes and new 
irritants multiplied daily in the most unlooked-for and 
most distorted forms. Had not Blagota expelled BoSko’s 
eldest son from the district headquarters in which he had 
started his career? And had not BoSko in his own district 
blocked Blagota’s piecemeal purchase of the lands of Mos-' 
lem landlords by the road? And how ruthlessly he had 
done iti Even now, on his way to Blagota’s headquarters. 



the only justification he could find for it in his own mind 
was that Blagota, on his side, had used no gentler methods 
against him. BoSko had prevented an agreement by letting 
it be known to one Moslem that he would chew him up in 
little pieces if he were to attempt to sell his property to 
Blagota. The Moslems in general, so this beg too, had 
reason to take such threats seriously, particularly in 
Bo.^ko’s district. Even today, three years after the estab- 
lishment of the new state, Moslems were being killed in 
secret and by ambush, and the offenders were never de- 
tected. 

Although Bosko had found if easy to frighten the beg, 
violence and fear had not been the only, and jx)ssibly not 
the most important, reason why the .Moslems were selling 
their land at rock-bottom prices and emigrating, mostly to 
Turkey. There was. besides, their hereditary intolerance 
toward another religion, and. more especially, their in- 
ability to reconcile themselves to the fact that infidels who 
for centuries had been their serfs harl now become their 
masters. With Turkey, the Moslems had no real links, as 
they well knew, particularly since Kcmal Pasha had be- 
gun to introduce a European civil order: but there was no 
alien religion there and tionc of their ret.etu serf laborers 
to lord it over them. 'I'heir time was over, and destiny’s 
revenge was being executed on them. This both Monte- 
negrins and Moslems believed and felt, es{)e( iaily in the 
regions where they lived intermingled. 'I'he stpieezing out 
of the Moslems fioin the valleys of the Tara and the I.im, 
which had begun in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
had never been interrupted, even in time of peace, but had 
gone on in the form of irregular waifare, in risings and at- 
tacks. Only the small traders and the poor held on in the 
•towns, less concerned about who the ruling authority was 
than about wages and amenities. But in the towns they 
were protected against naked force. The countryfolk, who 
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were more exposed and also more fatalistic, were seized 
with a longing to emigrate, which was all the stronger the 
better off they were or the less they were used to working 
on the land— the begs, the agas, the men of property. 

Though RoSko had blocked Blagota’s deal, he himself 
had profited by the decline and the fall in price of Moslem 
properties and had bought a fine estate not far from his 
district headquarters, with gardens and fields grouped 
around a house, meadows lying by the river, and copses 
and woods on either side of them. Only the house was not 
as he wanted it; it was no more than a tower of already 
njtting timber, although it was still possible to live in it. 
This estate had given Djukic and Rlagota occasion to brand 
Rosko publicly as a highhatided plunderer of Moslem prop- 
erties. He bad answered them in the same strain: that 
Djukic' had embez/led the legimental funds during the re- 
treat of the Serbian .Xrmv. and that Rlagota, though it was 
not possible to charge him with crooked dealing or with 
blackmail, was such an indi.scriminate womanizer that, 
while they were serving in the same place. Ro.sko, as chief 
of |K)lice, had had to extricate him more than once from 
embarrassing disputes with the husbands and relatives of 
women whom he had gone after. Ro.sko profited by this, 
too, calling him a skirt-lifter and stressing, even at this 
very moment, on the road .uid to himself and not without 
.some regret, the differetice in age between Rlagota and 
himself: I’m twelve years older. How many times have I 
haided him out of the dirt, like an elder brother, with ad- 
vice and a good <bessing down? 

From the m’ ik of hatred, rivalry, and party incitement, 
especially since Ro.sko had linked himself with Tomo’s 
op|>oneiit, the quarrel between Ro§ko and Rlagota had 
gone on spreading and rooting itself more and more 
deeply, stirring up strife even within clans and, more 
particularly, individual passions and sensibilities. They 
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were not themselves the kind of disputants who think of 
each other in contemptuous terms or hurl abusive nick- 
names; but all kinds of petty agitators did this on their 
behalf. And the two of them brought into it, with in- 
creased intensity, the vehemence and roughness character- 
istic of people proud by heritage and sensitive on the point 
of honor. 

“Am I my father’s son and my grandfather’s grandson?” 
BoSko asked himself and others. "Did they, by sword and 
bridal, build up our honor and our name so that I might 
now allow some fellow to drag it in the dirt? I don’t live 
only by what I have won myselC but also by what my fore- 
fathers have left me. They did not leave behind them 
houses and heirlooms, but high regard and an honorable 
name— and these are my food and drink and the sun that 
warms me from within. What more can I win and get? 
Younger and cleverer men than I am will shove me aside 
any day now as an old blockhead. But there’s one thing I 
can keep, and time cannot trample or crush it— my honor 
and my name.” 


3 

It cannot be said that BoSko, and Blagota, too, after his 
fashion, did not really possess this honor and pride; but 
these had acquired for him, for both of them, an over- 
whelming, a fateful importance, in an age and in a way of 
life in which they felt more and more lost. Looking back, 
it seemed to Bo$ko that at the very time they had felt 
closest to each other, when they were jointly suppre.ssing 
resisunce to the union, the causes of their separation and 
ill will were already latent in them, real and beginning 
to grow even though they were as yet invisible and impos- 
sible to prove. 



With the collapse of Austria-Hungary, the possibility of 
union with Serbia was placed more squarely before Mon- 
tenegro because the leading figures of the old order, King 
Nikola and his government, were still in exile and their 
opponents were supported by the Serbian Army, which, 
though insignificant in numbers, was still victorious. 
Montenegfro had drifted toward a civil war, which was a 
squaring of accounts not only between the opponents and 
the partisans of union, but also between an absolute mon- 
arch and leading families who could not accept the posi- 
tion of vassals and parliamentary democrats and capitalists 
who longed to become vassals. The two opp>osing parties 
were given nicknames from the color of the leaflets with 
which they proclaimed themselves at the elections— the 
Wliites and the Greens, the supporters and the opponents, 
respectively, of union. Their programs were highly simpli- 
fied and reduced in fact to the two colors— for or against 
union— as commonly happiens when all other means of ar- 
gument have run out but bare force. The Greens were 
united solely in a desire for the separate existence of Mon- 
tenegro, but even in this they were not entirely constant, 
being inclined to consider other solutions, such as federa- 
tion, and not independence alone; and many of them were 
susceptible to bribery and to promises of pensions. The 
Whites were unanimous and unyielding on the basic ques- 
tion of union, and therefore the more aggressive. There 
was not, and could not be, any free exchange of views in 
the conditions of suppressed civil war, and it would have 
been difficult to conclude that the Whites had a majority 
behind them. .Nevertheless, as a combative group solid on 
the fundamental question, in contrast to the disunited 
Greens, they were the more powerful f)arty, and political 
developments, particularly in foreign affairs, played into 
their hands. Although Italy attempted to take advantage 
of these dissensions and to seize Montenegrin territory 



under the pretext of protecting the statehood of Monte- 
negro, the armed pressure brought to bear was neither 
adequate nor long-lived. 

It did not, however, come to the outbreak of civil war. 
The Green leaders had not the strength for it, and the 
Whites had no cause to provoke it. Resistance did break 
out on many sides, but this was insubordination rather 
than armed rebellion. Cetinje was surroundefl, communi- 
cations bet\^een towns were temporarily cut, and the 
Italians moved with their forces from the Boka. Repulsed 
from Cetinje without much bloodshed, the insui gents 
split into dwindling and increasingly irresolute grou})s of 
malcontents 'The Italians withdrew as soon as they en- 
countered opjKisitioti. The dispute petered out in un- 
reconciled hatred and clandestine violence— the burning of 
insurgent villages, killings in ambush, beatings, prison 
sentences. 

Blagota and Bo.sko had suppressed the resistance in their 
district without much bloodshetl. 'I'hey had routed the in- 
surgents. slaughtered them, arrested them, and driven 
them to surrender. 'I'hey had cowc-d tlu- clerital leaders 
and suppressed the rebels' at ( oniplic es. Btn it had been a 
laborious and dirty light. <iften within one’s own t l.in and 
among one's nearest kindred, condut ted more with the 
rifle butt than with bullets, by infoiining, t(‘rrori/itig, and 
bribing. In the course of it the jK>wer of Blagota and 
Bosko had grown, and so had their fiiendship. 

But at the same time, there was borne in on them the 
realization, which was also a presentiment, that .although 
they were doing what they had to do and .stunething that 
W'as unavoidable in order to give reality to the ideal to 
w'hich they were pledged, yet in acting in this way they 
were simultaneously doing something repugnant to them, 
to their inmost, inherited ideas about how one should Ik*- 
havc, not only to those who shared the same blocMl and 



speech, but to human beings in general. This was some- 
thing Avorse than war, since in war there were certain rules 
which were kept, in war they had not killed or maltreated 
prisoners or the wounded. But in this conflict everything 
was permitted; the abandonment, the transgression of tra- 
ditional moral standards was even thrust upon one as a 
condition of succe.ss and of attaining one’s end. Strangely, 
they corucalctl this realization, this presentiment, from 
each other, and even deliberately tried by their conduct, 
and most often by their brutality, to disguise the fact from 
each other and even from themselves. 

Bosko had been certain that Blagota, too, felt this sense 
of discrepancy between what one was obliged to do and 
what one would .sooner not have done. In his own case he 
knew exactly when and where this feeling had first pierced 
his mind, although it had manifested itself in him before 
in the form of anguish or, still more often, in the form of 
sudden harsh or lenient actions toward insurgents or their 
ac( omplices. 

It was in January tpip. in connection with the insur- 
gent villages, buried in snow and in the smoke of burning 
houses, riie tw<i ol them had been following from the top 
of the crags the advance of their .soldiers and police, who 
had met with no resistance whatever. Lower down, on the 
edge of the forest, protect* d from the wind, the grooms 
were preparing lunch near a Imgc fire, arranging, on the 
outspread flap of the tent, dried meat, cream, cheese, slices 
of bread, and bottles of brandy— all seized irom peasants. 
Rotmd the fire waimetl clerks, runners, (juartermaster’s 
staff, and guaviis, atid up on the rock the frost was stinging 
under Bosko's nails ami his feet were stiffening in his 
boots, 'rhrough his field glasses he could see not only how 
far the polite had penetiated up the valley, which was 
three to three atid a half miles long— a pall of smoke from 
burning hou.ses *>r sheds would always mark the limit of 



their advance— but also, at the tips of the shady patches on 
the forest fringe, women and children swarming around 
the surviving cattle, and bayonets gleaming among them. 

BoSko fixed his field glasses on one such group right at 
the end of the valley under a cliff that leaned straight out 
of the sky over a cluster of huts. A woman in black was 
wrangling with a policeman about a spotted cow, and 
Blagota, a little to BoSko’s rear, was beginning to tap his 
boots with his whip, declaring: “They’ve got through to 
the last houses, and it’s time for lunch.’’ But guns some- 
where in the hills above them started to go off again, al- 
though it %vas not possible to see where the shells were 
falling. Previously they had fired at random into the vil- 
lages to cow and disperse the people. “We must stop the 
gunfire, too,’’ BoSko added, standing up and rubbing his 
eyes, dazzled by the sun on the snow and still unadjusted 
after looking through the glasses. “Let them go on putting 
the fear of God into the rabble,’’ Blagota replied, “and let 
us lunch like men.” 

Before they had stepped onto the snow track, curses and 
entreaties were heard from the fire below. It turned out 
that in a cave the police had discovered Tomica, the com- 
mander of the Montenegrin national army, whom BoSko 
and Blagota had known well earlier, during the wars, and 
they were now, with oaths, tying him to a beech trunk 
about twenty yards from the fire, while he was resisting 
with protests that he was innocent and had no idea where 
the insurgents were. Tomica, who had been wrestling with 
the clerk Adiid, a swarthy, tallish, slightly stooping fellow, 
began, as soon as BoSko and Blagota approached the fire, 
to address himself only to them. “What does this mean, 
gentlemen, this lack of respect shown me? If I have done 
wrong in escaping from highhanded action by the police, 
let them treat me in accordance with the law and as a man 
should be treated.’’ 
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In this appeal there was not only a sudden alteration of 
tone from truculence to calm reasoning, but also something 
scornful, as if he were implying: You see how you leading 
men carry on and what your method of government is like, 
a government that does not even observe its own laws! 
There was in this, of course, a touch of peasant cunning, 
a reassurance against the ill-treatment and humiliation that 
might yet befall him. 

Tomica was a declared Green, a war hero and a notori- 
ous agitator. He was in his fifties, rather tall with little 
blue eyes, which barely sparkled under thick, shaggy eye- 
brows, and with long wolfish teeth under spreading, droop- 
ing mustaches. Though perhaps not the most important of 
the ringleaders, he was undoubtedly one of them, and 
Bosko and Blagota— or so, at least, Blagota decided on 
BoSko’s behalf as well as his own— were furious with him, 
both as an opponent and because of his appeal to the law. 
Anxious lest their subordinates construe their attitude 
tow’ard Tomica as leniency or hesitation, and without con- 
sulting each other, they pretended they had not noticed 
what was going on and sat down on the rug spread for 
them to have lunch. Without invitation, the two lieu- 
tenants and the two pt>lice clerks, who were aoLUStomed to 
eat with the senior officers, as hapf>ens on headquarters 
staffs in time of war, also sat down to lunch. The third 
clerk, Ad2id, did not hurry; he continued to torment 
Tomica, twisting the stick to which his hands were tied 
behind his back. *‘We observe the laws of your master. 
King Nikola. And since you’re already a commander, we’ll 
give you your promotion and make you a brigadier.” 

Adlid was well known as a bully, and one of the kind 
who plan their manhandling of a prisoner according to the 
occasion and the other man’s personality. Furthermore, as 
often happens in wars and rebellions, he claimed the right 
to plan and carry out his bullying without regard for his 



superiors. He obviously enjoyed this, in a quiet, slow way, 
but with a good deal of broad winking. People are always 
to be found who enjoy this sort of thing and who assert in 
this way their right to do so. On this occasion, too, every- 
one knew that he was not talking idly, and although no- 
body stopped eating, their expectation grew steadily 
tenser. Tomica obviously knew this about Adzii, since he 
began to appeal: “Captain BoSko, don’t let me suffer dis- 
grace today! Commissioner Blagota, don’t let them torture 
me like a beast. I may be an enemy, but I’m not .scum!’’ 

But both BoSko and Blagota were silent, as if preoccu- 
pied with their food, though ft(*5ko noticed that Blagota 
had cheerfully and slyly winked at Adzic, as if to say: “You 
may, but don’t go too far." 

Up to the time of the Bombs C'a.sc. the heating and tor- 
turing of prisoners had been rare in Montenegro. It had 
become the practice overnight with the flaring np of civil 
war and the introduction of .Serbian police methods, and 
although it was formally forbidden, it was widely em- 
ployed. Blows with the fist or with a rifle butt were the 
only form administered in public. It was as if there were 
some insane pa.ssion in beating up Montenegrins in par- 
ticular, who were far more sensitive to this than to long 
.sentences of impri.sonment or the heaviest fines nr even to 
being shot. Moreover, with the new government, the idea 
appeared to have crept in that the main thing was to 
humiliate one’s opponent, and that behavior of this sort 
to some degree confirmed one’s devotion and sound prin- 
ciples, so that police f)flicers, even those who were privately 
against such methods, vied with each other, taking tare, 
of course, not to maim the offender and to .sec that the 
whole affair was confined to their own circle and did not 
get to the ears of the press or Parliament. And if rebellion 
did break out anywhere, the excesses of the pt>lice were 



taken lightheartedly, if they were not actually considered 
meritorious. 

Ad2id suddenly started shouting: “Hurry up, hurry up! 
The new Brigadier can’t wait for his badges!” Everyone 
turned around. A fair-haired, rosy-faced policeman, still a 
mere youth, came running up from below, carrying in his 
arms a huge tabby cat. They all stopped eating, and 
Blagota could not help asking with a laugh: “What the 
devil is he going to do with the cat?” Their ribald curiosity 
was such that it even showed in Tomica’s face, but only 
for a moment; it soon gave way to an almost parental 
anxiety, as if something terrible were about to happen, 
not to him, but to someone very dear to him. He even 
uttered: “Oh my pain and grief!” 

Adzi<^ took the cat from the policeman and ordered him 
to remove the commander’s belt and take down his baggy 
trousers, which were made of low-grade white wool and of 
a kind that only older men still wore. He had on no linen 
underpants— older people, especially the poor, sometimes 
went without them— and since his body was so thickly over- 
gjrown with long, curly, g^raying hair, one felt that, so far 
as protection from the cold was concerned, underpants 
were quite unnecessary for him. “You’re a regular bear!’’ 
exclaimed Adiid, adding at once, calmly and seriously, 
“But since you (irecns complain that we beat you up, I 
won’t lay a finger on you. And it’s up to you to see how 
you can win your brigadier’s badges in a battle with this 
cat.” 

Neither the f'.licemen nor the senior officers had real- 
ized what Adfi> was preparing to do, and they looked on 
in silence. But Tomica clearly knew already and began to 
plead, almost with tears. “.Spare me the shame for your 
sake, for God’s sakel” No one, however, stirred a finger, 
and Ad2i<^ knelt in front of Tomica and, before thrusting 
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the cat into his left trouser leg, peeped under its tail and 
solemnly announced: “Oh, it’s a tom. Well, you can't com- 
plain of our not paying due regard to your rank and sta- 
tion. You’ll share the ring with a male, and not with a 
female.’’ Then with a swift movement he took a garter 
from the policeman, hitched up the trousers, and tied them 
with a tight knot around Tomica’s waist. 

Even before he had finished doing this, the cat had be- 
gun to coil and uncoil, to stjuirm and yowl, looking for 
the way out of the trousers. Some laughter began all 
around, cautiously at first— until it was seen that the senior 
officers were laughing too— then louder and louder. Tomica 
first uttered a scream, and then began to cry out, in a faint, 
womanish way for a grown man, particularly after his epic 
appeals which sounded as though taken from the folk bal- 
lads. At the same time he tugged so violently at his bonds 
that the beech tree shook and snow started sprinkling from 
the branches. 

BoSko had not forgotten that there was something 
hideous and at the same time ludicrous in the fact that the 
cat, goaded by the bright steel tip and the blows of .\d/.i<?‘s 
stick, jjerformed unlooked-for leaps and movements, while 
Tomica jumped and writhed, trying in vain to escape the 
scratches and bites. The whole company had not only 
stopped eating, but had gathered around the victim, some 
cheering on the cat, others the commander. One clerk, a 
pale, thin little fellow, was seized w'ith such crazy laughter 
that he sat down on the snow track and, losing ail .sense of 
the respect due to his seniors, kicked his gaitered legs in 
the air, and a stout policeman started to dance around the 
fire. Teeth, weapons, metal buttons, and eyes sparkled and 
glittered in the sun. 

Only two men did not laugh— Adifit!: and Tomica. To- 
mica, after the first cries and groans, made not a .sound. 
His jaws were clenched, and perhaps if the noisy laughter 
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and mockery had not drowned all other sounds, one could 
even have heard the grinding of his teeth. As for Ad2i^, in 
his curly black beard, which covered nearly the whole of 
his face, passing into the curly, black fleece of his fur hat, 
one could scarcely perceive the smirk on his blue, full lips 
or the twinkle in his watchful black eyes. 

BoSko could not help noticing how Blagota was laugh- 
ing, loudly and in sudden bursts, as if he were ready to 
put a stop to this maltreatment at any moment; but then, 
as the laughter flared up and jokes began to fly at the 
victim’s expense, he Joined in all the more unrestrainedly, 
and even began 'to wipe tears from the corners of his eyes. 
BoSko laughed, too, but in a different %vay; he noticed that 
he was forcing himself to laugh, and with control and 
effort. But it was not until the cat, worn out, had almost 
ceased to wriggle, that he felt real uneasiness and distress. 

Tears were running down Tomica’s face, dripping from 
his mustaches, although he neither pleaded nor cried for 
help. Chatting over separate moments of the scene, the 
crowd began to drift away from the victim, and Adiid 
drove his stick into the snow, shook his hands as if to get 
rid of something dirty, and then, squatting down, begpn to 
carve thin slices of ham. "That was a good idea of yours,” 
Blagota said to him appreciatively, and he squatted down 
himself and t(X)k some ham from Adzic. 

It did not escape BoSko that after all Blagota’s laughter 
there remained a bitter, even a ferocious expression about 
the lips. Blagota became serious and gave orders for the 
cat to be remc’.cd from Tomica’s trousers and released. 
Set at liberty, ihe cat slipped off down the hill toward the 
cottage whose roof stuck up out of the whiteness; the snow 
had melted from the eaves, and a feeble smoke jxmred out 
in all directions through this channel. 

BoSko had expected Tomica to draw near the fire at 
once to warm his frozen hands. Instead, he sat down in the 



snow, on the same spot where he had been standing, and 
thrust his face between his fists. His shoulders shook with 
sobs, and a wailing sound burst out from between his 
fingers, of the sort that men make when mourning fox- 
other men, but not so loud or so long-drawn. “Woe’s me 
today and for evermore. My face is covered with shame.” 

All the feeling of uneasiness that had piled up inside 
Bosko from the start suddenly broke from him; it was as 
much compassion for Tomica as a realization that they had 
done something contrary to custom, .something ugly, which 
would not lightly be forgotten. "We went too far!” he 
cried. This uncase was made stronger by the fact that all 
this was taking place in an unreal world, in a dazzling 
whiteness, on a hilltop under the naked sky, and not among 
men, but among beings resembling men yet fundamentally 
different from men, jeering at suffering and banded to- 
gether solely for .some incomprehensible purpose which 
had now become artificial and unreal. With thi.s, Blagota, 
in spite of the serious expression on his fai e, did not agree. 
"Who will ever find the measure for human hate? And 
what would he do to us if he had the chain er Didn't some 
of those for whcim he is acting roast and grill one of oiii 
men alive only yesterday? ” Ad/.ic' did not hear their con- 
versation, or took no account of it; he was (|uieily stuffing 
into his beard some bread with a slice of mc-ai wiapped up 
in it and observed: “ I he guns have stopped filing. .Now 
there’ll be work for us pcjl icemen to do.” 

Up to that moment, Boiko had believed that Bhigota 
ivas in agreement with him and that he. too, felt uneasi 
ness at the manhandling of I'omica. Even after Ad/ic; had 
spoken, he was not sure that this was not .so, and that it 
was only that Blagota was able to stifle this feeling and 
encourage the bullying and humiliation, though he found 
them di.sagrecable, since he understood them to be an un- 
avoidable part of his service and his duty. For BoSko, the 



most unpleasant thing was that Blagota might grasp all this 
and represent it as halfheartedness on BoSko’s part in re- 
gard to the question of union and the fight against the 
insurgents. For although at one moment BoSko had har- 
bored doubts about the manhandling— why else should he 
have given orders so sternly for the release of Tomica?— 
he had in fact commented: “Our duty is to inspire resolu- 
tion in our subordinates.” 

In any case, it turned out that Adzic was right. From 
that moment, violence started on a big scale. The spirit of 
rebellion had to be stifled once for all, and in such an 
action there is no measure or limit. 

Later on, Bo.^ko ceased to feel uneasine.ss. but his experi- 
ence with Tomica— those tears and the bitter lamentation 
of a giown man who had come bravely through three wars 
and every kind of misfortune— he could not forget, and it 
came back to him in milder forms. Now he .still could not 
forgive Blagota for having deliberately taken his misgiving 
as vacillation, thus obviously covering up for his own 
doubts as to the rightness and the advantage of Ad/i^’s 
conduct. Boi^ko was now even less inclined to forgive Bla- 
gota. since the latter, after the outbreak of the feud be- 
tw’cen them, was now openly stressing Bosko's etjuivocal 
attitude toward the union question by citing Tomica's 
ca.se, in which he himself had not been able to go all the 
way with Adiii in his devising of new insults and tortures. 


4 

But the rebellion quickly flagged, and life flared up in 
political parlies, ctimmerte. and the courts of law. The 
presence of the two of them, who had shed blood on all 
sides, became objectionable in this district: hence their 
transfer to Santllak. 'I'heir services up to that date were, of 
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course, acknowledged: BoSko obtained a district oE his 
own, and Blagota a larger and more important district 
than the one he had had in Montenegro. There was at least 
a year or two of work for men like themselves, unversed 
in modern administration. They gfrew aware that the 
Green opf>onents of union were becoming unrealistic and 
in many respects ridiculous in their embittered opposition, 
and that many of the supp)orters of union, esf>ecially 
former Montenegrin local leaders, were completely at sea 
and were at odds with the new times. In their new rela- 
tionship>s with pieople from outside their own circle, they 
appeared simple, lost, odd, uncouth, mere self-seekers. 
Trained, anonymous officials, shrewd businessmen, and 
political touts shoved them aside as a mountain torrent 
does mud. But the most painful and preposterous thing 
of all was that in everyday life they came to terms most 
easily with their Green opponents, former ItKal notables 
like themselves, even though the impassable chasm of 
hatred and violence from the time of the unification was 
still between them. 

Something similar, though in a rather different way, 
was happening also to the remaining partisans of union, 
the idealists and the younger intellectuals, and the peas- 
ants. The intellectuals took jobs in various parts of the 
spacious new state, losing themselves in the daily round of 
an overly commercial existence. The pea.sants rushed into 
Metohija to seize Albanian lands, into V\>jvodina as col- 
onists, and into the wide svorld in .search of woik. More 
often than not they simply continued to suffer hardship on 
their own land, furious at their neighbors and at them- 
selves, at the world at large and at the state that had sprung 
from their blood and suffering. 

Moneygrubbers of every kind were the only ones who 
profited by union, although they had made practically no 
sacrifices for it. There were not many of them, and they 
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did not represent Montenegro, that Montenegro which, 
under leaders wildly intoxicated with the Serb Idea, had 
lifted itself out of darkness and bloodshed into inde- 
pendent statehood and into an individual dignity that was 
free of all allegiance but that owed to God and the ruler. 
That the thin crust of clan chieftains and men of authority 
about the court was in a state of decay, many had seen 
even before the war. That Montenegro had collapsed as a 
state, everyone realized as the war progressed, even the 
handful of supporters of the Petrovid dynasty, whose un- 
willingness to admit it sprang solely from pride and ob- 
stinacy. The ties of clan and kindred and the patriarchal 
way of life had been dissolved and broken long before. 

But it was not all over yet. 

The Montenegrins still bore within themselves the vital 
sap of old communities, customs, and ideas. They still ex- 
pre.ssed themselves through the folk ballads, and they still 
lived under the intoxicating spell of honor and heroism. 
Finding themselves out f>f their depth and having no ob- 
ject on which to expend these still living energies, they 
were going to ruin by fighting each other; this was most 
conspicuous in the case of former army officers and former 
high officials of the government, irrespective of whether 
they were siip|jorters or opjKinents of union. In them, the 
old Montenegrin mentality was fully preserved. Though 
most of them were in their fifties, they were physically well 
prc.servcd, too, so that this demoralization sometimes took 
violent forms. 

Actually, Montenegro was not demoralized, nor was the 
rsprit de corps <>f its people: but the chieftains, the prin- 
cipal and most character i.stic exponents of the .Serb myth 
and of heroic Montenegro, felt stifled by their new and 
unforeseen conditions, almost taxed out of existence, at 
odds with everything, including themselves — which made 
the myth still purer, finer, and more unattainable. 
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The chieftains found it easy to opt for the Serbian 
bourgeois parties, usually for the ruling Radicals or Demo- 
crats. They were led to do so by insignificant details— petty 
calculations, perversity, or the persuasions of relations and 
friends. In reality completely at a loss, they considered 
such action an assertion of their skill in adapting them- 
selves to the new conditions. 

But who is capable of seeing, who has the courage to 
admit, his own demoralization, his own failure to adapt 
to the rhythm of life? 


5 

From BoSko's to Blagota’s district headquarters was a 
good four hours, through the valleys or across the open 
slopes mostly converted into farm land. But Bo.^ko knew 
that on Alat he would get there in three hours. F.ven so, the 
journey seemed long to him, and nothing on the way and 
all about him, though long familiar to him. could prevent 
the feeling that he was moving in unknown country; at 
every bend a hillock, a wood, or a meadow woidd take him 
by surpri-se, and the brooks and streams made a subdued 
murmuring sound that came from unfamiliar, inaccessible 
distances. 

And although the memory of .Semsa grew fainter, in so 
far as it was a sensation of her body within his own, it be- 
came mingled and fused with another feeling, no less 
sweet, and of increasing strength, a sudden feeling of con- 
cern and love for the farm he had lM)ught from the beg, 
which was being left ever farther behind him among the 
sweet-smelling abundance of autumn. He had won Semsa 
at about the same time as the farm, btit this was the first 
time the two of them— Sem.sa and the farm— were joined 
not only in one and the same feeling of sadness and joy, 
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but also in the same images and memories, as if the garden 
or the meadow by the river were Semsa herself and her 
eyes were the spring beneath the pear tree in the cool eve- 
ning dusk. 

The farm was barely two hours away from district head- 
quarters, in a country suited equally for corn and fruit and 
cattle, with large pastures and rounded, woody hills, so 
that among the gentle Sandfak valleys there was also some- 
thing of the freshness of the Montenegrin mountains. The 
possession of such a property had produced in BoSko a 
change greater and more sudden than was the difference 
between this farm and his property in Montenegfro. What, 
in fact, had his Montenegrin property amounted to, among 
the stony crags? A place from which one could barely scrape 
a living, whereas this farm in Sand2ak offered unlimited 
possibilities of improvement and, with it, of wealth and 
enjoyment. 

Almost every Saturday, and, when he could find an ex- 
cuse, on other days as well, he went off to his new property. 
Last spring and summer, whenever he spent the night 
there, he not only seemed to return to his childhood— there 
was the same green freshness, the same cold water which 
invigorated and made hungry, the same delicious smell of 
hot milk in the evenings— but in everything, in every ob- 
ject and every place, he found the sensations of his early 
youth— it was all quivering with life, a part of his own 
body and existence. A stream ran there that cut across the 
Big Meadow, winding and filtering through the willows 
like a thought through a tangle of w’ishes and desires. 
Every night in >iummer the sound of the crickets recalled 
his youth, with its unrealized and unrealizable passions for 
women and its bloody brawls with the Moslems of the 
frontier. Everything there awoke in him the experiences 
of his youth, both those he had lived through and those 
that had not come to pass: the swelling of the fruit, the 



scented showers of tumbled hay, the mating of cattle, even 
the sky, darker and starrier than the sky of Montenegro, 
and more especially the summer nights, close and mild, so 
black when there was no moon, so green in the moonlight. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” he would say, “the begs 
knew how to choose both the site and the land for enjoy- 
able living!” And he began to restore the neglected prop- 
erty as if his own life were at stake— as perhaps it was. For 
what, in fact, had he had or known of life until now? 
Penury, strenuous frontier service, wars, captivity, and 
battles with insurgents— struggles as hungry and toilsome 
as those of his ancestors. It was true that without all this 
trouble he would never have acquired this farm and would 
have lived out the rest of his life in poverty and the empty 
glorification of his own and his family’s exploits. He had 
earned, and now he had, something to live on. 

And now there was a special attraction which drew him 
more and more often and irresistibly to the farm. The re- 
turn to his youth found there incitements and opjjortuni- 
ties to express itself in all its fullness, and through a 
woman. As a young officer, even if he had not been taken 
up with the demands of the service and of a dearly loved 
bride of good family, he had had to consider his reputation 
and not get involved with women. Besides, at that time he 
had not been attracted to them sufficiently to seek partic- 
ular amusement with them. But now, no doubt because of 
the farm, his good pay, his secure position, and a wife who 
had suddenly growif old and bony, and especially because 
he was aging himself, desire attacked him nuue uncontrol- 
lably than it had in his youth. He as.sured himself proudly 
that his own case was different from that of others who 
decline in years or suddenly come into wealth: "I’ve 
neither indulged myself nor u.sed up my strength. Haven’t 
I the right to get something at least out of life now?” 

But since he had hitherto been a good husband and no 



frequenter of women, he had to be careful how and with 
what woman he started an affair. Even had there been 
some widow in his town, it would have been hard to take 
■ up with her unobserved; especially for him, since police 
accompanied him everywhere to protect him from rebels. 
There was in fact one woman there who was approach- 
able and with whom it would have been possible to dis- 
guise one’s relations suitably. 

Immediately after the war a shrewd and ingenious young 
peasant had moved in from KolaSin; he had had some edu- 
cation and had opened a business. It was said of him that 
on the surrender <if Monteneg^ro he had got hold of some 
government goods and had shown some enterprise in the 
reselling of cattle plundered from the Moslems at the time 
of the Austrian collapse. He had more or less taken refuge 
in Sandifak, fearing revenge for his collaboration during 
the occupation. He was not a very savory character; so for 
the moment at least, until he had established himself in 
the town and in his business, he did not even grudge his 
wife, Ljuhica, her open flirtations with officials. Just as the 
husband began by doing business with small folk, so she 
began with policemen and clerks, only to abandon them 
lightly and replace them by their superiors. Before the 
eyes of the whole region the business, the influence, and 
the contacts of the husband waxed stronger; so did the 
seductive ascent of the wife. If affairs in the town revolved 
mostly around the husband, every little corner of it seemed 
to be filled with the naively sensual laughter of his wife 
and the flaunting of her youthful curves. Everyone knew 
that any male • ould easily find access to her, but might 
also with e(]ual case be repulsed, quite irrespective of any 
succes.s he might have had with her earlier. But since in 
her love affairs she displayed neither malice nor greed, 
everylxidy believed that she was not acting in collusion 
with her husband. Perhaps indeed she was not; perhaps her 



husband’s rise in the world of business and her own in 
the world of love happened to develop simultaneously and 
as if by agreement. Undoubtedly she hovered around men 
in authority all the more brazenly because she had ob- 
served that they distributed power and glamour, which she 
could obtain only through love. She could only gain by 
doing so. The more rapidly and even ojsenly she climbed 
the official ladder as a mistress, the more her power and 
influence grew with her own husband, who saw less and 
less the more virulent the scandal grew. She, for her part, 
was able to amuse herself more openly and with more aban- 
don, while exercising a more careful and more scrupulous 
choice of lovers; this was the attraction power had for her. 
Indeed— since this was the kind of woman she was— she 
enjoyed life, which with a little skill and effort proved 
completely in harmony with what was most vital in herself. 

For BoSko, however, it was unsuitable to become inti- 
mate with this woman, even though he might have dis- 
guised it by an appearance of friendship with her husband, 
who ardently desired it. There were political objections 
here; the memory of the trader’s collaboration was still 
fresh and vivid, and his opponents would have made no 
small capital out of the District C^hief’s fricnd.ship with him 
and his wife. Apart from this, he felt he had a great ad- 
vantage over Blagota by not being himself a ladies' man. 
He therefore suppressed his desire for Ljubica, although 
she paraded herself before his eyes a hundred times a day 
in a little town of some twenty houses, ail the more allur- 
ing because she was half a townswoman, .so that by her 
offers of love she drew him out of his rustic life into a rarer, 
unfamiliar world. 

But in the end a woman had appeared who had satisfied 
his desire and of whose relations with him no one knew 
except his escort Naso— Semsa, the Moslem woman, a 
laborer on his farm. 



Semsa’s father, Alija, had held the lease of a water mill 
and had worked on the estate of a former landlord. Along 
with the projjerty, BoSko had acquired the water mill and 
the miller, Semsa had been married, but had left her hus- 
band, who was a drunkard; divorce was easy among the 
Moslems. She helped on the estate and was now finding 
herself more and more often around the house, which the 
new owner visited, although there was not yet anyone there 
to serve him. A divorced woman, she was no longer as con- 
cerned about veiling her face, though she would have had 
to unveil anyway before BoSko, her master, whom she met 
more and more frequently and from whom she took orders. 
But even if she tried, she could not hide the swaying of 
her heavy thighs and breasts. Of more than average height, 
she still had a slender waist and had lost none of her vigor. 
On hot days she sometimes went barefoot; and although a 
laborer, she kept herself clean and neat. Her sturdy frame 
stood firm and supple on broad feet, and at their first meet- 
ing eyes of a green as bright as gra.ss. as the whole country- 
side, gazed frankly but submissively at her new master. 

That green glance with the hidden gleam obtrusively 
returned to Bo.5ko as he was left alone. He was also at- 
tracted by the fact that Semsa was a Moslem; if she were 
to embark on a love affair with a man of another faith, it 
would be because she could not resist the raging fire and 
force within herself. It was thought that Moslem women 
had a suppressetl and covert fire not to be found in Mon- 
tenegrin women, perhaps because they were not kept hid- 
den away. But tlie fact that she was of another faith did not 
merely attract him by its mysteriousness, it also deterred 
him: it would be awkward if it became known that he was 
involved with a Moslem woman, esjiecially a laborer. 

It Wits the third day of Faster. The meadows were blue 
with orchids, the furrows steaming in the mild midday 
heat, and the river, which had been in spate, was beginning 
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to murmur as it fell, calling for help. BoSko, who had ar- 
rived that morning from his district, came back to the 
house from a round of the estate with his boots wet and 
muddy from the squelching earth, full of ideas about all 
that must be done this first spring if what had been neg- 
lected for so long were to be put in order. In this frame of 
mind he sat down at the table which had been laid for him. 
Semsa brought in the food in a broad, flat pan— this, too, 
remained from the begs day— set it on the table, and re- 
tired to wait by the door with her hands folded stiffly across 
her front. 

BoSko ate slowly and reflected on the estate, as well as 
on the fact that here, in this same house, farm servants, 
Serbian women, had once waited on begs, as Semsa was 
now waiting on him. When he had finished eating, he got 
up, and it came into his mind that he had forgotten to look 
at the two cows which had recently calved: the state had 
received them from Austria as part of war damages and 
had sold them to introduce thoroughbred stock. Semsa con- 
tinued to stand there, placid, motionless, gazing at the 
floor. Almost unintentionally, in passing, he caught her by 
the hand; she did not withdraw it. He led her toward the 
bed, and she came submissively, with heavy steps. He was 
astonished at the neatness and speed with which she shed 
her Turkish trousers; the whole thing happened more 
easily and simply than with Montenegrin women. 

But he had still to discover Semsa. 

Under the agreed excuse that he might need her at any 
time, she spent the night in the kitchen whenever he came 
to the farm. And he now came for her sake no less than 
for the estate’s. BoSko noticed a mournful doubt in Naso’s 
eyes at Semsa’s habit of sleeping at the house: the whole 
affair must have been plain to him, and he may well have 
thought it wrong that an alien, even if of senior rank, 
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should possess a woman of his own faith. Possibly he him- 
self might have cast an eye on Semsa or even had some 
dealings with her. BoSko paid no heed to all this; he had 
neither forced nor bought Semsa, although he had often 
thought that she would not have given herself so unques- 
tioningly if he had not been a high official and the owner 
of the estate. 

At the beginning Semsa waited for him to summon her 
from the kitchen or tell her at what hour of the night she 
should come to him. But she quickly got used to his habits 
and came of her own accord when she had finished her 
work, not even waiting for the guards, of whom Naso was 
always one, to settle down in their room. 

BoSko would first hear the sound of her bare feet. Then 
she would stand by his bed, undo her plait of thick, almost 
golden hair and, as if in a single motion, which had noth- 
ing offensive in it, shed all her clothing; she had under- 
stood that he desired her so, and it was true that what par- 
ticularly stirred him was this readiness and preparation to 
submit herself to his desires. She would leave him in the 
same way, without waiting for him to tell her to do so by 
word or sign. She understood that once satisfied, he liked 
to be left alone, and perhaps she even knew that with him 
this desire for privacy arose chiefly from the fact that at 
that moment he felt shame. So she would leave of her own 
accord, just at the moment when, without a syllable 
uttered, he was longing for it, without ever betraying her 
own dissatisfaction or frustration. And although his con- 
science stung him at the thought of his wife, Jovana, and 
his sons and of what the Montenegrins might say if it be- 
came known that he was involved with a Moslem hired 
laborer, he quickly fell into a sweet sleep, all scruples 
stifled by the recent presence of her strong young body. 

Semsa always preserved her initial submissiveness toward 



him, even in moments of complete abandon. This was part 
of her attraction for him. She never asked him for any- 
thing, but always thanked him briefly and with delight for 
his presents, as if for favors which he was not in the least 
bound to give, while she herself felt committed to a still 
more complete and still more obedient submission. 

This was how he won the estate and Semsa. 

But this morning these two fused in the same desire and 
the same thought— this morning, on the way to Blagota, to 
the reckoning that might turn out to be their final mutual 
destruction. 


6 

This morning BoSko was continually pressing Alat on, 
in order to get ahead of Naso and Milid, to be free to say 
to himself: 

Summer is passing and my pleasures will wither away. 
Will the sun warm me any more? 

But where am I going, why must 1 go, why am 1 leaving 
you, Semsa, my garden? 

I am driven on by a force within me. Honor and pride 
and my inherited name are stronger than I am, than what 
I would like to be. 

It would be easy to be a man if a man had not to choose 
between passion and honor, respect and shame. The good 
God created man to be forever rending himself, making 
decisions, so that man might create .something. 

And what is it that I, wretched man, want to create to- 
day? Ruin and destruction for myself and others. But even 
that is in accordance with God's will, and with the powers 
within me which rule over me. 

Heaven does battle with earth, and in man their forces 
are joined and opposed. 1 wanted the farm, ease, and 
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wealth. And I got it. I did not want love— it overtook me, 
enslaved me. 

But I will not be untrue to you, my ancestors, I will de- 
fend everything that has come down to me from you— bare 
pride and empty fame. I know that you were men, too, 
and lusted after lands and love. But you bequeathed me 
your humanity, your human stubbornness. 

Bull butts against bull in the place where the cattle 
muster, and shall not man against man? I would not be the 
man 1 am, nor a true Serb, if I were to step out of the way, 
if here, in the midst of this land which we have not yet 
made Serb, I did not assert that life was worth less than a 
cigarette. Without the fight for the upper hand, there is no 
life. 

You, my fresh spring, the soul of my garden, flow on, to 
your last drop. And you, Semsa, the sweet scent of my 
fields, cease to haunt my sleep as you will my waking life. 
Let me be a fruit tree without a flower and a cliff without 
an echo, all that I must and do not wish to be. 

This age is not mine, although I have given for it all 
that a human creature can give— youth, strength, my soul. 
What is a man’s time to him if he wants to, if he must, be 
a man? Does not another age mean different men and dif- 
ferent conditions, the most terrible monster with which a 
man has to wrestle? Does not a man wrestle with his own 
life, to dam it, to prevent its flowing away from him? Does 
a man know by what and for what he lives in an age that 
is forever different, with a destiny that is always fickle and 
always out of reach? \V4io would have said, only yesterday, 
that I would b<- traveling this road today? Yet 1 am. I must; 
I cannot, I dare not, swerve from this path. The strange 
moment comes when a man is ready to trample on the sky 
for a mere straw, when a mere straw is a man's whole 
world. 

Sweet, intolerable, Montenegrin human pride! 
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My heritage without a master, my love without a strong 
arm to guard herl My heart will be heavy without you 
both. 

I shall be lucky if today I die or take my adversary’s 
life, for a speck of honor, for a crumb of my good name! 

I have done much evil, even to my own folk, that I might 
find peace. Every candle burns and burns itself out in its 
own darkness. I had to do the same and crush what was 
human in me— for the Serb cause, for union. VVe had to 
wreck Montenegro, that Montenegro we had known, to 
save the Montenegro that knows no end. So it goes on, 
from generation to generation. Each man pays his debt to 
his time so that Montenegro may go on, so that the human 
race may go on. 

I know that I am ruining myself for a word, but that 
word is a whole world; behind it lie men and circum- 
stances. 

I am to ruin myself on an empty point of honorl 

And has my Serb Idea been realized? 

No one saves his own world by destroying another 
man’s: I could not do it either. 

I shall blow out my candle. Let me live while I am the 
man I am, the only man I can be. 

My Alat, my plaything, carry me out of the world, out 
of life; only do not carry me away from myself. 

God, forgive me, it is as if 1 had passed judgment on 
myself. 

Farewell, Semsa, my delight. Flow away, spring, my 
clear, cold lifel 

A man asserts himself by the manner of his dying as 
much as by the way he lives. 
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BoSko reached the town at the time he had foreseen and 
in the manner he wished. 

It was ten o’clock, just when the market was at its liveli- 
est, and he knew well that, broad-shouldered as he was, 
and compactly built into a frame of middle height, 
swarthy and with thick, heavy mustaches, with his cap 
carelessly thrown back, dressed in heavy cloth and gold 
that glittered in the broad daylight, and in unison with a 
well-fed, mettlesome horse, he looked bigger and fiercer, 
and even younger. He had intentionally put on his Mon- 
tenegrin full-dress uniform, to appear broader and stronger 
and to have something to be buried in if the exjjected 
calamity overtook him. He knew, too, that it was forbidden 
to ride through the main street on horseback on Saturday, 
market day; but he had not hesitated long. Were common 
constables, some wretched Moslems, to stand in his way? 

Let them know what they should know, who had come 
and howl 

He urged his horse forward through the main street, 
scattering the peasants and causing the shopkeepers to 
peep out from behind their doors. 

Having amused himself in this way, he did not dismount 
until Mili(^ and Naso came to take his horse. He then 
walked twice up and down the main street, with his hands 
behind his back, looking over people’s heads and taking 
Just sufficient notice of them to reply to greetings. A path 
opened before 'i.’ui as if he were still on his capering horse. 
When he had finished his stroll, he all but cried aloud: 
“Well, so here we arcl’’ He sat down in front of a coffee- 
house: it was not the biggest or the finest, but it stood at 
the junction of the bazaar and the peasants’ corn market. 

He at once began to treat known and unknown alike. 
Yet among the hubbub of the market and the caf^ and the 
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talk at the table, he was alone, more alone than he had 
been that morning when he was moving among woods and 
properties, through his own sorrows and resolutions. 

“1 can’t go back,” he assured himself from time to time 
and with gp'owing urgency, although he could in fact have 
returned, since he had already asserted his defiance by 
coming to Blagota’s town. But it turned out as the Serbian 
proverb says: "You go to town when you will; you leave 
town when they let you.” True, nobody detained him, but 
rumors continually reached his ears, whether by chance or 
deliberately, about Blagota’s desire for a reconciliation and 
about his threats and about the intentions of the deputy 
Djukid— intentions both vague and contradictory. BoSko’s 
defiant arrival had clearly evoked in the little town all 
sorts of passions, desires, and curiosities. It was as if a cliff 
had suddenly crashed down into a pool and stirred up all 
its seemingly lifeless population. 

The prospect that the conflict of political interests which 
found expression in the personal quarrel between BoSko 
and Blagota might be resolved in agreement, or even 
through a sharp, but basically friendly, argument, struck 
no answering chord in Bo§ko himself, as though it belonged 
to a world no longer his own. Yet this did not mean that 
he no longer wished it. On the contrary, the worst of the 
storm had blown itself out in him that morning, on horse- 
back, in that lonely, embittered lament for the estate and 
for Semsa. Now he was calm, collected, and, though ready 
to face anything with resolution, ready, too, to go to the 
utmost lengths to avoid any further increa.se of tension. 
Later on, at the inquiry, he .said: "(kkI is my witness. 1 
did not want a quarrel, but I could not dodge it in time. 
It was as if I were bewitched.” This cooine.ss deepened 
BoSko’s feeling of loneliness, but it also gave him an excep- 
tional courage and, above all, a clarity of deduction— almost 
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the power to experience in advance what was about to 
happen and to take the appropriate steps accordingly. 

As he was getting ready for the journey that morning, 
he had already noticed this sharpness of observation and 
foresight in himself. He had therefore taken two revolvers 
and stuck them both in his belt; and although the holster 
was made only for one, he had forced them both in, asking 
himself: “What shall I do if one jams or if I use up all 
the bullets in it?” He knew that Blagota would not strike 
at him, but might not he or someone else suborn some- 
one from the town to strike or otherwise humiliate him? 
“I won’t descend to fisticuffs with tripe-eating townsmen,” 
he concluded, stuffing a spare magazine into the right- 
hand pocket of his trousers. 

BoSko did not believe in marvels, at least not to any 
great extent or by daylight or outside places with a repu- 
tation for them— graveyards, rocky defiles, forests— nor did 
he regard this presentiment of his, this near-experience of 
coming events, as something miraculous. He simply fore- 
saw a certain possibility, which would subsequently ma- 
terialize almost exactly as he had conceived it. 

He was therefore completely certain that an offer for a 
meeting would come, cither from Blagota or from Djukit^, 
more likely from Blagota, since Djukid was a cunning fox 
who was afraid of wetting his tail. He consequently de- 
layed for a while his departure from the town, although 
by about midday he had finished buying his household 
necessities in the shops. For a long time he had not had 
or met a true friend in the town. But Naso’s and Milid’s 
almost constant presence, unbidden and, as it were, acci- 
dental. was agreeable and encouraging. True, there were 
opponents of Blagota and Djukic who readily approached 
him, shook his hand, and congratulated him on his daring 
in coming into town, to the bull's-eye of the target, prac- 



tically alone. But none of them was willing to wade into 
the dispute for him. 

“I’m as alone,” he told himself, “among so many people 
as I’d be in the middle of the mountains on a moonless 
night. For this is not only a quarrel with a former friend 
and fellow soldier, but a quarrel with myself as well, with 
what we have been and with what we would like to be and 
cannot be. Aren’t we the sons and grandsons of rebels 
against the Turks? Didn’t our forefathers carve out their 
state from infidel empires and a nation without a destiny? 
Haven’t we done the same? Ar.d now? We are swollen with 
pride and strength, as if we were little emperors, and we 
have staked all we have on somebody else’s petty account.” 

About two in the afternoon he received a message, from 
Blagota, of course, as he had expected. Blagota proposed 
to him that at first dusk, about seven in the evening, they 
meet at Dosta’s cafe. “Let’s talk the matter over man to 
man.” That was what he had said and that was how it was 
conveyed to BoSko. Blagota had also let Bo.5ko know that 
he could bring whomever he wanted, since he would be 
doing the same; the dispute had been public and must be 
publicly ended. 

BoSko accepted the propf)sal, almo.st gladly. “I have 
never said that Blagota h<ad lost his humanity." The pros- 
pect of a settlement calmed his loneliness and his keen 
visions of the future, and it all seemed to him somehow 
right. “I am the older man, and Blagota has insulted me 
more gravely.” 

Besides, Blagota had chosen his messenger skillfully and, 
beyond any doubt, with the best of intentions. 

It was Boiko’s distant kinsman the standard-bearer 
Radoje, who in other circumstances would have been not 
only an unusual, but an unwelcome intermediary. He had 
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been notorious as an unyielding opponent of union. He 
obstinately continued to wear the national costume, right 
down to the leggings, he let his mustaches grow long, and, 
as he walked with strutting steps, he threw out his broad 
chest, all in order to emphasize the more strongly his Mon- 
tenegrin patriotism. His dissatisfaction had been rein- 
forced by the fact that the new state, having adopted the 
regulations of the former Serbian Army, did not provide 
for the rank of standard-bearer, which had not been en- 
tirely undistinguished in the Montenegrin Army. It did 
not even equate this post with any existing rank. In addi- 
tion to the injustice inflicted on him by this denial of rank, 
Radoje was j>ersecuted and jailed; proudly and openly he 
flaunted his discontent like a banner. But although he was 
illiterate and simple, even ridiculous in his deliberately 
old-fashioned behavior and in his arrogant opposition, he 
was not without wit, coarse and bitter, in his mocking of 
political opponents who had sold their beliefs for a mess 
of pottage. On this point he did not spare Bo§ko either, 
branding his Serb patriotism as gold-plated or paid. 

In spile of being a stubborn adversary, Radoje was a 
good fellow clansman to Bo§ko, just because he remained 
loyal to everything that was old-fashioned. Political stand- 
points inconsistent with clan ties and sentiments might 
obscure them, but not extinguish them. Politics and kin- 
ship were two distinct concepts, but each one remained 
untouched in him. With BoSko or any other kinsmen, he 
might quarrel to the point of drawing his weapons, but 
he never fotgot the blood tie, which remained unbroken 
and grew all the more painful the keener the dispute. For 
him there was no serious significance in the fact that 
BoSko was subordinating his blood ties to his official duty 
and his political interests; he would always defend BoSko, 
he would even be ready to lay down his life for him if 
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someone from another clan were to attack him. “For better 
or for worse, he's a man of my own blood, and I won’t let 
another judge him!" 

Blagota knew all this, and it was for this reason that he 
had chosen him as go-between. And BoSko, knowing 
Radoje still better, begged him, after he had received the 
proposal for a meeting, to return to him and keep him 
company, since he would be alone tonight at the meeting 
with Blagota and his supporters. Radoje agreed, even with 
enthusiasm. He rejoiced at this bad blood between two 
distinguished Whites, but he was also ready to come to the 
aid of his fellow clansman in need. Even BoSko was obliged 
to give a wry smile at Radoje’s malicious remark: “My 
God, at the rate you Unionists are going, you will be re- 
duced to having us Greens unite you,” In his heart, Bo§ko 
had to admire the .Standard-Bearer’s readiness to take a 
risk for his sake, opposed to him as he was. For clan feel- 
ing, although still strong in Bosko, had even in his father 
taken second place to personal and state considerations. 
But the presentiment of danger, his own loneline.ss, Ra- 
doje’s generous conception of clan brotherhood, and, in 
particular, Radoje’s personality— simplehearted, coura- 
geous, all of a piece, and like something from a former 
age and out of Bosko’s first memories— revived in Bo§ko 
repressed and cut-off clan sentiments— the love of kinsfolk, 
the passion for blood revenge, the blessedness of common 
springs, woods, and pastures, and the feeling of solidarity 
in the face of people of another blood and name. And al- 
though he knew that these feelings would wane as soon as 
circumstances changed and other, different needs came up, 
he could not help .saying to Radoje, on the latter’s return 
from Blagota: “There’s nothing like one’s own folk.” At 
that, Radoje bridled and did not let slip the chance to nip 
the political opponent in his kinsman: “You didn’t forget 
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your own folk even when you Whites were burning Mon- 
tenegrin houses!” 

But BoSko received another, not less important message 
—to be exact, not a message, but a piece of information 
which an officer from his wartime unit and now a political 
sympathizer gave him, a man by the name of Vuksan 
Topovid, a government clerk in Blagota’s district. It was 
after six o’clock in the evening when Topovid told BoSko 
in the cafd, in Radoje’s presence, though he did not know 
the exact details or who was effectively in charge: "The 
rumor is that the gypsies and town riffraff will see you out 
of town by rattling cans and throwing tomatoes and eggs 
at you.” BoSko had been hearing from others since two in 
the afternoon that something was being prepared against 
him, but it was all vague and indefinite. Now the whole 
thing took concrete shape, and since he trusted Topovid, 
he could not mistrust his words. Actually, Topovid did not 
know for certain that something of this kind was brewing. 
He had merely heard from the police clerk, Krsto Marid, 
that the gypsies had already been assembled and that every- 
thing was ready to meet BoSko at the exit from the town 
and escort him, as the clerk had expressed it, in a fitting 
manner. Although Vuksan’s story confirmed that Blagota 
had a part in this— the flerk was his subordinate— BoSko 
did not openly display indignation or excitement in spite 
of his irascible temperament. Me had no hope that a settle- 
ment with Blagota would come easily, and he had already 
become accu.st<»mcd to every sort of deceitful trick. The 
gypsy escort was a malicious idea. BoSko could not fire at 
gypsies, nor could he defend hiimclf against them. But he 
found a way out. I won't look for the culprit among the 
gypsies, he silently concluded as he thought to himself: 
If this happens, I shall ride off to Blagota’s house and chal- 
lenge him to a showdown with our guns. 
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It was Radoje who did get excited. Thumping the table 
with his broad palm, in a pool of brandy, he shouted so 
that the whole caf^ could hear: "A Simovid's blood shall 
flow before gypsies dishonor a Simovi^l” 

Topovid was not agitated either. Tricks, ruses, even 
gypsies and rotten eggs, as weapons against one’s opp>o- 
nents, he regarded as something quite normal and prac- 
tically inevitable. He quietly let slip through his thin, 
bluish lijM: “But what else can you expect from these 
Radicals?’’ As a rule he was a taciturn, withdrawn fellow- 
one of those men of whom it ’S impossible at first sight to 
say how much they know and what they may be prepared 
to do. He suffered from some internal complaint in the 
liver or kidneys, and an acid bitterness never left his 
peaked, yellow face. He was unmarried, and displayed no 
inclination for women. Just over thirty, he gave the im- 
pression of a man of forty; he had sharp little wrinkles 
around his eyes and his nose, and his temples were already 
prematurely gfray. The causes of his growing old and sirk 
before his time had undoubtedly been his war wounds arul 
his starvation in captivity. But the strained bitterness that 
seeped through his every w'ord and welled from his green- 
ish eyes resulted from his embitterment with life, from his 
having been passed over in the service, from his poverty, 
and from the mean trickeries of politics. With his .scanty 
education— he had completed only the primary school— 
he possibly had not deserved any better. But having previ- 
ously been employed in the Montenegrin administration, 
and having attained noncommissioned officer’s rank in the 
army by his quick intelligence as well as by his coinage, 
and having distinguished himself in the National Guard in 
the fight against the opponents of union, he considered a 
clerk’s job to be not only insecure and ill paid, but humili- 
ating. Even if he could have reconciled himself with this 
job as a starting point, in accordance with the promises 





made to him, his retention in the same job for three years 
without any prospect of promotion in the near future 
could only embitter a man who was discontented and ill. 

BoSko was close to Topovid in spite of the difference in 
their years and standing. This was the closeness of two 
soldiers. Topovid had stood out in the unit by his intelli- 
gent and dogged enterprise, and BoSko had seen to it that 
he was made a noncommissioned officer and had entrusted 
to him, despite his physical frailty, the riskiest and most 
arduous tasks. It had been at BoSko’s intercession that 
Topovid got employment in Blagota’s office— BoSko and 
Blagota had been friends at the time— and the fact that 
Blagota had not so far turned him out was certainly owing 
to TofKJvid's indisputable services in war and to the union- 
ist cause. But there was also another kind of intimacy be- 
tween BoSko and Topovic, the rare kind that comes from 
inner affinities and regardless of social, economic, and 
other differences between two p>eople. This intimacy did 
not express itself in words, in the rendering of services, or 
in the exchange of marks of esteem, although they did 
pay attention to each other in these respects. It came from 
a similar attitude toward the world and toward life of 
which they, as uneducated men, were hardly aware. It was 
a defiance of circumstanc:es, of realities even, which in 
BoSko took the form of a vocal, recklessly heroic attitude 
and quick temper, and in Tojxjvid of a silent endurance 
and an unostentatious but persistent gratitude to anyone 
who did anything for him, coupled with covert, unap>- 
peasable hatied of anyone w'ho trod on his toes in any 
way. There was in their relationship something of that 
between father and son, a sort of extended connection be- 
tween two generations which is spontaneously caiTied on 
by each in his own way. And although they had seen little 
of each other during the last two years, this intimacy ex- 
isted between them as if they had never been parted. 
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Finding himself with his wartime chief and political 
sympathizer, and having forebodings of evil and of a gen- 
eral squaring of accounts, Topovid decided, without a 
word said, that his place was at BoSko’s side, regardless of 
the fact that BoSko had not asked him and that he himself 
was not threatened. 

The three of them remained in the cafe till dusk, de- 
liberately avoiding all mention of the evening’s encounter, 
although it must have been the only topic in their minds. 
“We shall see what the night brings,” said Radoje. “By 
day you White leaders haven’t much to boast about.” 


8 

Blagota would have spient the day worrying even with- 
out Bosko's unexpected arrival. That evening, when dusk 
closed in on the town and the gardens revive with its fresh- 
ness and with scents of ripe fruit, he was to meet Dafma— 
Dafa KariSik. For him this meeting was something more 
than a transport of love; it meant entry into a new world 
and his own transformation within it. 

In addition to its being market day, Blagota was over- 
burdened with visits and busines.s. F.xcept for Marie, he 
had not a single clerk sufficiently c.omp>ctent to be treated 
as trustworthy, and he himself did not have enough knowl- 
edge of law and administration to work without dinicul- 
ties. This clerk, who had managed to be put iti charge of 
municipal accounts, was in reality contriving with the can- 
vassers of Deputy Djukic. 

And then, all of a sudden, BoSko was in the town! 

Marid had told the story, to all appearances, quite 
calmly, but in fact with supprc.ssed malice, in that treacly 
voice of his and in carefully <'hosen words in which there 
was as much flattery as disparagement. Before Blagota 
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heard the end of it, the blood was already flooding his face 
and ears, and waves of anger were lapping at his mind. In 
order to maintain his self-control before Marid, he held on 
to the table so tightly with his long, bony, hairy fingers 
that his nails went white at the edges. This, of course, did 
not escape Marid’s notice, and he later reported it as a 
symptom of Blagota’s disquiet. But Blagota’s rage quickly 
left him, especially since its object had been Marid as much 
as BoSko. Marid, with his fat, bluish, and immobile face, 
his big eyes under scanty eyebrows, and his curling upper 
lip under clipped brown mustaches, did not appear to talk; 
the words flowed out of him spontaneously— cloudy, icy, 
detached. With some secondary schooling behind him and 
with innumerable political contacts, especially with Deputy 
Djukid, he was already developing as the future profes- 
sional replacement for Blagota. His account of BoSko’s 
im|>ertinent gallop through the bazaar— these were pre- 
cisely the words he used— Blagota took to be an unspoken 
rebuke and challenge: That's what you’re allowing to go 
on, Mr. Commissioner, and it’s all the result of your slow- 
ness, ignorance, and inexperience. 

In spite of this, Blagota soon began to feel once more 
those teasing and pleasurable flutterings all over his body, 
and most strongly in his chest and loins, which he knew so 
well as a prelude to his lover’s meetings, especially with a 
new woman. 

Really, he quickly concluded, really, it isn’t as though 
there were any serious reasons for a quarrel, especially be- 
tween us, between him and me. If BoSko is obstinate and 
proud, can’t I be a bit more pliable, since I am the younger 
man; isn’t it for me to make the first step? We’ve both 
played dirty tricks on each other and said things we 
shouldn’t have in the heat of the moment, but we went as 
far as that at the instigation of others, more particularly 
the parliamentary candidates. Still, it can all be smoothed 



over and cleared up. It’s true that BoSko’s arrival is awk- 
ward, especially for Djuki<^. At the time of the elections 
BoSko so stirred up his district and organized the can- 
vassing that Djuki(^ didn’t dare even put his head in there. 
But that’s Djukid’s affair. Djukii’s? Yes. If only it were his 
alone I 

Although it was for Blagota a matter of indifference that 
BoSko would enhance his reputation, p>articularly among 
the Montenegrins, by his defiant entry today, and more 
especially if they did not come out against him, it was not 
a matter of indifference to him how this would be taken 
by Djuki^, on whom his own future career largely de- 
pended and in p>articular his transfer to a bigger and more 
civilized district, which he needed for the education of his 
children and to satisfy his longing for a comfortable town 
life. 

Blagota was aware that he had been hasty, especially in 
not consulting Tomo Djukic. with his message to Bo§ko 
regarding a meeting that evening in an attempt to settle 
their quarrel. But everything had impelled him to it: the 
instructions of higher authority, his duty tf)ward his former 
friendship with BoSko. his desire to display his independ- 
ence at least to himself, his impatient efforts not t<i miss 
his much desired appK)intment with Dafina. Me also felt, 
and the thought jjenetrated his mind with disagreeable 
sharpness from time to time, that the settlement of the dis- 
pute with BoSko did not depend on him, just as the causes 
behind the quarrel did not lie within them, except perhaps 
in their temperaments and habits, which were also weapons 
adapted for use independently of them. He remembered 
his earlier conclusions: A man would always like to be 
independent, but he is always dependent on one thing or 
another. We used to be dependent on the ruler and the 
clan chiefs; now we are dependent on parties and banks. 

Of course, Blagota’s dependence on Tomo Djuki^ was 
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not personal, nor was it direct or humiliating; he would 
not have consented to or stood for that. But it was none the 
weaker for that, and in another, impersonal sense, it was 
even direct. It arose out of circumstances, out of the whole 
trend of life. It was life itself, the inevitable way of life in 
the new conditions, the new state. 

This dependence could only be increased by his loose 
living. His wife’s dowry— the house and the shop— even it 
it had not been loaded with debt during the war, would 
speedily have melted away thanks to Blagota’s fecklessness 
and lavish generosity. It is absolutely true that there is no 
wealth that cannot be squandered if it is not made to 
breed! His attempt to purchase an estate in BoSko’s district 
was to place the remains of his wife’s wealth in something 
that, if resold, might bring in some return. Such sudden 
and usually impractical ideas do take hold of spendthrifts. 
Blagota knew of this trait in himself from previous exp)eri- 
ence, but in this case the prospects of profit were well 
founded, since prices in the Moslem areas were bound to 
rise as soon as political conditions settled down. But this 
enterprise also went wrong, because of the dispute with 
BoSko, and now Blagota was dependent on his official 
salary, running into debt and marveling at his wife’s clever- 
ness in always greeting him with a fully laden table and 
maintaining the house and the children although he him- 
self spent more than half his pay— as if it were to prove 
the saying that "it’s the last ducat that lasts longest.” 

His plan to buy an estate had been purely for specula- 
tion, since it had never even entered his head to live in 
the country. To him that meant a return to the dunghill 
and the day-and-night struggle over crops and cattle, hag- 
gling with day laborers and even strenuous labor on one’s 
own part, which seldom paid. Partly through his wife, who 
was a townswoman, and partly through his own inclina- 
tion, he had become accustomed to the townsman’s life of 
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ease, in which everything finds its way to the rich man’s 
table and everyone hastens to show confidence and respect 
to a high official such as he was. 

Apart from this, he was particularly attracted by towns- 
women, not only by their perfumed cleanliness and care- 
fully tended appearance, but also by their smooth manner 
of making up to a man and keeping him obscurely guess- 
ing even in regard to what they undisguisedly desired and 
did. Just as it was agfreeable from time to time to visit the 
country to get the feel of the steady current of youth and 
the earth and of that rough, unpolished life, so he would 
sometimes find himself drawn to some village girl, be- 
wildered and suddenly quite unable to resist a man of posi- 
tion, a girl refreshing with the harsh scents he had almost 
forgotten. But these were things he desired only occasion- 
ally; by now he belonged to the town and to the life there. 

Blagota, however, was not a true spendthrift. Me simply 
had no idea how to make money and could not restrain 
his hospitality and generosity. This was to some extent 
traditional; it went with gentle birth and high courage. 
But now, in conditions in which everything was measured 
and paid for in terms of money, it led to prodigality. But 
he brought to it something personal, too— an irresistible 
enjoyment of entertaining others. He simply could not 
help being lavish, and that, as was becoming, without be- 
ing ostentatious or loud. As he him.self knew, he was well 
known and liked for thi.s. 

In addition to this irrepressible personal bent, the hos- 
pitality in tosvn, compared with the country, knew no 
measure or limit but that of an empty pocket. In the coun- 
try one entertains people on what one’s own estate and 
cattle provide, and to the extent to which they provide it; 
in town, on the other hand, one entertains them out of 
money, with which one can go on buying without limit. In 
the country, even if there is a shortage of something, enter- 
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tainment is still considered lavish if it finds expression in a 
generous outpouring of what there is. But in town every- 
thing is to be had, if one is hospitable and if there is 
money about. Blagota was more hospitable than rich; that 
was where the trouble lay. Besides, his name and position 
and his feeling of what honor required demanded a better 
standard of living and dressing and everything else, both 
for himself and for his family. 

It is said: “Every man after his own manner.” And 
Blagota, conscious that he could not do without women, 
as he could not without entertainment, did not even at- 
tempt to deny his two passions. He had always been hos- 
pitable and had always liked women. In earlier days the 
two had no connection. But now the one involved the 
other; his hospitality enhanced his reputation and at- 
tracted women, and his relations with women and his de- 
sire for fresh experience drove him to spending and to 
attempts to heighten further his reputation. His wife, 
Bojana, did not hamper him in either direction. Prema- 
turely withered and toothlc.ss. which was the fate of most 
elderly townswomen, after rhildbearing, she was content 
that in the end her handsome, proud, and fiery husband 
would always return to her. If he had not been in a promi- 
nent position and famous as a ladies’ man, he would not 
have brought money into his dealings with women, be- 
cause to him anything of that sort would have been traffick- 
ing in something glorious, not to be measured in terms of 
money, and .sacred in its own way. Nevertheless, his woman- 
izing did require money, and that in greater and greater 
abundance. He had to dress himself well, improve his ap- 
pearance, and distribute presents worthy of him, and 
worthy of that self which he wished to display and to im- 
press u{x>n the world and on some beautiful woman. 

Every man decides his own fate, some for better, some 
for worse, but all according to their possibilities and within 
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the circumstances laid down for them. Blagota, who was 
aware of this after his fashion, would often express it by a 
proverb he had once heard and which, in appearance at 
least, did not match either his profession as a stern guard- 
ian of law and order or his heroic ancestry: “The millstone 
turns and grinds and grinds.” He used the same expression 
today with Radoje, when he sent him to BoSko with the 
invitation 'to a meeting: “Come what may, I have done 
what I could.” 


9 

Like Bo§ko, Blagota had experienced at the time of the 
struggle for union an inner lack of conformity with what 
he was doing and with what was going on. But whereas 
Bo.sko kept to himself his gnawing doubts and insecurities, 
which found expression chiefly in the ill-treatment of 
Standard-Bearer Tomica, Blagota expressed his to his 
friends. True, he did not give his hesitations any p>oIitical, 
and certainly no moral, complexion. If his attitude could 
be described as hesitant, it was in no way related to the 
manner in which union was being carried out. The sudden 
and violent extinction of the previous way of life and point 
of view assumed for him a look of unreality; it was like 
being disagreeably roused from a sleep which had flowed 
on unperceived and even enjoyably until an unexpected, 
forced awakening. Life and political .strife developed 
gradually and impterceptibly. From the war and the Mon- 
tenegrin surrender they had passed into the fight for union 
and the suppression of its adversaries. Acts of violence had 
multiplied, together with hopes in the new state, which 
promi.sed to be more powerful than any that the South 
Slavs had ever had. In spite of its continued growth, vio- 
lence came to seem increasingly natural in its various 
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forms and courses, simply because it was employed in de- 
fense against all that the opp>osite party was attempting 
or might attempt. 

This rough awakening struck Blagota all the more pain- 
fully and disagreeably in that it not only disrupted the 
even tenor of his daily, and certainly vindictive, settling of 
accounts with the rebels and their accomplices, but it also 
struck at the most sensitive side of his nature, his relations 
with women. From his early youth he had always liked 
women, but the continuous fighting had added to his man- 
ner of approach to women a greater, almost a frantic, reck- 
lessness. This had come about somehow of itself, with the 
universal, unimaginable breakdown of living conditions— 
the wretched deaths of thousands in prison camps, the 
mutilation of more thousands at the different fronts, the 
still more widespread, more unexpected, and more fatal 
deaths from Spanish influenza, and, last of all, the squar- 
ing of accounts within the country itself. Relations be- 
tween men and women had grown more shameless and 
even more brutal, coming to resemble more and more an 
uncontrolled, unpremeditated, almost desperate mating. 
The war casualties and the epidemics had increased the 
number of women: all kinds were available, and in all 
circumstances. And Blagota became less and less particular, 
driven on by the changes within himself, by the desire to 
make up for the best years of his life sacrificed in the war, 
by the fear of letting slip the years that remained, and also 
by his enjoyment of the rough, almost violent assertion of 
his masculine power. 

In the midst of this life an incident occurred that, for a 
moment at least, disturbed him and raised doubts— not, of 
course, about what he was doing, because he did what he 
had to do in accordance with his own ideas and his duties, 
but doubts as to the greatness and magnificence of the 
reality that was being bom out of blood, tears, and execra- 



tions. The doubt did not, indeed, present itself exactly in 
that light, but, rather, through his realization of the depths 
of MontenegfTo’s destruction and ruin, that Montenegjro in 
which he had himself lived and which until then he had 
believed merely had to join the new state as it was, by re- 
moving the dynasty and suppressing the bitterest enemies 
of union. This incident drove deep into his mind. What 
happened was not simply out of line with what he desired 
and what he. like so many other convinced and fiery sup- 
porters of union, was doing. It was too deep and too far- 
reaching a breach of former ties. 

At the end of the winter of 1920, the rebel Radojica, 
notorious for his audacity and cruelty, had been detected 
and captured. Like many others of less importance, he was 
subjected to torture. This was done not only out of the 
need to uncover his fellow conspirators and accomplices, 
but because of an already established police practice, which 
had come from Serbia, had begun to tlevelop in Mon- 
tenegro just before the war, and had spread rapidly in the 
conflicts that followed. Even so, no fme would have dared 
to intercede on behalf of an opponent of union whose kill- 
ings and cruelties had been beyond counting. 

Nevertheless, there was one such person, his sister, 
Jagoda. 

It was the first time she had left her clan country and 
her utterly remote mountain village, Krnja Jela. A simple 
girl of sixteen, she had never had to deal with anything 
but her own cattle. She came to see the District Chief, 
Blagota, to beg on her brother’s behalf, not that they 
should spare his life, but that they should not torture him. 
She did tiot hesitate, she did not even consider it shame- 
ful, to offer the District Chief her maidenhead if only she 
could help her brother. She had heard that by this means 
quite a lot could be gained from this authority. She had 
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nothing else to offer, and she had changed her cloth smock 
for a borrowed silk blouse to be more attractive to this 
high officer. 

Blagota had had experience before with women who had 
tried to help themselves or their people by such means. 
He had always evaded this, both for the sake of his official 
and political conscience and because he considered such 
relations to be humiliating to himself and to the woman. 
In his recklessness, he had had two or three such exp>eri- 
ences; that is, he had found out only afterward that this 
had been precisely their intention. But he knew that 
with other men it had sometimes been possible to ob- 
tain results by these means. They were usually employed 
by women of had reputation, and until the apjjearance of 
the girl from Krnja Jela, Blagota had always regarded 
such cases as trivial and incidental. This girl’s offer re- 
vealed to him not only the reality of the offers made by 
many women who had submitted themselves to him— there 
had been less in them of passion and love than of the de- 
sire for power and wealth— but also the depth of the abyss 
into which Montenegro had fallen and in which it was 
drowning. And while jagoda’s eyes, small and black in the 
light of the evening glow with which the rocky mountain 
peaks were ablaze, flashed with a fierce, subdued hardness 
as much as with her agonized pleading that he take her 
and have mercy on her brother, he cried out within him- 
self: “See, this is what I have come to. what Montenegro 
has come to! What must she have overcome and crushed 
within herself, this village shepherd girl who is not yet 
fully grown, with a whiteness and rosiness still untouched 
even by the sun, and looks and an experience of life un- 
corrupted by malice and selfi.shness.” 

He sent her honorably away and pleaded for her brother, 
for at least a remission of his torture, taking the risk that 
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this might be construed, as in fact it was, as a yielding to 
the opponents of union and as a compensation for the girl’s 
virginity. 

From that time on Blagota had begun to look hard at 
himself, and thereby at everything about him. He became 
more restrained and prudent in his conduct of the struggle, 
and also more selective in his choice of women. 

Jagoda.soon vanished almost entirely from his memory. 
He did recall that there had once been a girl who had of- 
fered herself for her brother. What remained unforgettable 
and |>erp>etually real and ali^'e were her eyes, in which, in 
the evening glow, it had been impossible to tell the pupil 
from the iris, or her anger from her humility. And, of 
course, the question: Did it all have to be like this? 


10 

In regard to BoSko, Blagota tvas convinced that he had 
done all he could, since he longed for one thing only— to 
be with Dafina. 

Early autumn, with its scents of roast corn, ripe pears, 
and kebab, forever yellow and warm, flowed by with the 
river below the windows of the district head(|uarters. a 
roomy old house with an upper story of lath and plaster 
and far-projecting gables. The murmur of the hurrying 
river and of the bazaar in the little town— merchants hag- 
gling and peasants swearing and protesting about nothing 
at all— melted into one long-drawn-out chant completely in 
harmony with the subdued heat and the veiled sunshine. 
Oh to have done with everything as soon as po.ssible and to 
go off to Dafina’s, away from the daily round and torment- 
ing dreams, to a life of new and unimaginable joys. In the 
evening the freshness of mountains and gardens would 
come rolling down the river, but the night would hold 
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something of the warmth of the day. Dafina would be re- 
luctant, but in an affectionate way, and her dark eyes would 
be liquid and shining. 

His transfer to this district, to a town with a majority 
of old-fashioned inhabitants, had been in tune with Bla- 
gota’s inner change of mood, especially with his desire for 
a comfortable, gentlemanly life. The town, which was a 
very old one, with a well-developed taste for the delightful 
and the beautiful, certainly contained women, both Serb 
and Moslem, who had, so to say, a refined capacity for en- 
joyment. But the more distant these women were from 
him, an outsider, the more their manners seemed to him 
new and unfathomable. The long courtships, with melan- 
choly singing and flowers thrown over palings and passion- 
ate vows made through go-betweens— all this was for him 
impKissible and incomprehensible. And these p>eople, Chris- 
tians and Moslems, lived withdrawn and inaccessible be- 
hind grills and walls, in gardens and courtyards. Their 
houses were closed and their women invisible except to 
their nearest kinsfolk. For a stranger, and particularly for 
a Montenegrin, it was difficult to approach the women 
here, except those with the worst of reputations. 

There was one, Dafina, who could be approached easily 
and openly. A relationship with her would be impossible 
to conceal, but even if it were detected, no one would see 
anything shameful in it. Furthermore, a liaison with her 
would enhance, rather than lower, a man's reputation. 
Beauty seemed to have its own special rights in this town 
and could even give way to passion if genuinely gripped by 
it. It was as though it were thought that such behavior was 
natural to beautiful creatures: they were made for enjoy- 
ment, their own enjoyment and that of others. 

Dafina was, if not the greatest, then certainly the most 
exceptional and most attractive beauty of the three towns 
on the river. She may genuinely have enjoyed pleasure. 



though she seldom gave herself to it. It was easy to approach 
her, but she remained obstinately and astutely impreg- 
nable. To him she remained unattainable and therefore all 
the more desired. And although he knew that in his own 
mind there was a conflict between the Dahna who was a 
figment of his passion and the real Dahna— that clever and 
rather tough merchant's wife— between the myth of Dahna 
and her commercial vulgarity, between his own dream of 
beauty and the gray reality, he surrendered himself more 
and more to his vision, to the mythical Dahna and the 
wonder of her beauty. 

Bom of a run-down merchant family from Old Serbia, 
from Prizren, she had married here the last offshoot of an 
ecpially worn-out stock. Her husband had died shortly 
after the wedding, leaving her with a daughter and ample 
means— shops in the bazaar and a house and gardens near 
the town. She was too well off to be dependent on any- 
body and too good-looking and too rehncd for any man to 
approach her. Suitors did in fact come one after another 
following her husband's death; but as wtjrd soon spread 
that .she did not wish to marry and leave her daughter and 
her estate to her husband’s uncles, they cea.sed to ask for 
her hand and overwhelmed her with offers of love. But 
there were few, if any, who could boast of having wern her 
favor. She never refused anyone, or .so it was said, but she 
chose at length and carefully. One had to fight hard to at- 
tract her attention. Her greatest enjoyment .seemed to lie 
in this choosing, in playing with love. Her fastidiousness 
went to such lengths that shortly after her husband's death 
the young and prominent Dizdarevic was driven by her to 
ruin, to crazy conduct, drinking too much, and overdriving 
his horse and chasing through the market place and swim- 
ming across the swollen river. It was this ruin of the dis- 
tracted Beg that made her fastidious character known. Ad- 
miration for her beauty, which lay in the harmony of her 
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figure, the grace of her carriage, and her choice of lan- 
guage, and the fear of being rejected held back her suitors, 
both the open and the secret, the bachelors and the mar- 
ried men. She even figured in their songs; in her own way 
she became the darling and the queen of the whole town. 

People came from the neighl^ring towns to see this 
widow of peculiar temperament and beauty. She received 
and dismissed them, jested and challenged, but remained 
like an embattled tower on the rock above the river. It was 
rumored that she had had two or three affairs, of short 
duration, but ardent. The names of these lovers were 
known, and also the circumstances in which the liaisons 
had been formed; it was always she who had chosen and, 
being quickly surfeited or dissatisfied for some reason or 
other, it was she who had broken off. But no one had been 
able to fathom just why she had chosen some and not 
others and how a widow who was so good-looking and 
surely pa.ssionate could restrain herself in the intervals 
between her short love affairs; there might have been boys 
from the estate or the warehouses, or some secret, p)erma- 
nent lover, but more likely no one. Though already close 
to forty, .she continued to be mysterious and attractive. 
She heiself was aware of it and reveled in it. 

Time went on, empires fell, but she stayed the same. 
Even her beauty, though it had ripened, seemed not to 
fade. 

She still dressed in the old manner, after the fashion of 
Moslem women, like other Serbian townswomen at the 
time of Turkish rule. In this costume, weighed down and 
blazing with gold embroidery, with rich dark colors and 
deep folds, she know how to both stress and veil her beauty. 
Dress of this kind matched her reputation as well as her 
figure, with its full and warm contours and her slow, sway- 
ing walk. Whenever she w'ent anywhere in full dress, she 
deliberately struck across through the bazaar, usually ac- 
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companied by her daughter, who was already grown and 
also good-looking, but in another style— frail, white, and 
seemingly passionless. Salutations came from the shopkeep- 
ers and caf^ proprietors, with dignity but also with a sup- 
pressed lasciviousness. Thus, without giving offense they 
could take pldSsure in her ornaments and dress, in her 
movements and in her mild and cheerful smile, in the 
softly trilled words with which she replied to their greet- 
ings and returned jests and timid remarks, in the dark 
gleam of her eyes, accentuated by the dusky circles around 
them and by long, curling dark lashes, and, above all, in 
the vivid silky reflection of her olive skin. She pa.ssed 
slowly by without attempting to hinder their enjoyment 
and undisg^isedly rejoicing in it. In their own way the 
children understood this relationship between her and the 
bazaar, and as soon as she entered it, one of them would 
cry: “Here’s Dafa, gentlemen,’’ which was taken as a sum- 
mons and a mild jest. And the bazaar men would peep out 
and come running to enjoy the sight, as if it were a picture 
or a bright autumn day full of the delights of sunshine 
and ripe fruit. Just as the little town had its medieval 
church and its town hall built over stone wells, it had its 
beauty from a past age. all the dearer now because noth- 
ing could arrest the gradual waning of her looks. Enjoy- 
ment of this kind was accessible to all, rich and poor, the 
crippled and the old. 

It was true for the half-crazed monk, whose name no- 
body seemed to know, nor how or on what he lived. Some 
people remembered that he had come with the Monte- 
negrin Army in 1912: he now wore a tattered Montenegrin 
cap with the faded initials of the late King Nikola on it, 
N. I. He took care of the little church of Saint Nicholas, 
all sunk into its graveyard, into antiquity, into the past. 
He believed that he must still protect this house of prayer 
from the infidels and against the monster which appeared 
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every year with fire from the sun. In summer Dafina nor- 
mally lived outside the town, on a little property below 
the church. The river ran there below meadows and gar- 
dens, and on hot days Dafina bathed in the stream, a thing 
no woman or girl had ever done, screened from the town 
by a willow clump, and with her maidservant keeping 
watch on the bank above her. Only the monk managed to 
steal through the corn— and ftossibly the spritely, mis- 
chievous widow let him sin with his eyes, so that, having 
gazed his fill on the glory of woman’s nakedness, he might 
run off behind the church to roll in the nettles. The whole 
town laughed at this, but without malice. 

Thus Dafina’s beauty was more accessible to a mad monk 
than to other men. 

This, then, was the woman Blagota was courting. It was 
not difficult to reach her, or even to visit her. But for half 
a year he had in vain been trying to become more intimate 
with her. Whenever it seemed to him that he was getting 
somewhere in the affair, she would turn the whole thing to 
jest. He kept removing one obstacle after another. He 
ceased to go with other women, aware that Dafina would 
not put up with his devotion to another, not even his own 
wife. In order to enter her circle, he began to cultivate 
relations with the townspeople, to pay visits to them and 
to receive them in his own house. The removal of barriers 
between the local people and the newcomers was to some 
extent also his duty as the senior authority. He fulfilled it 
in all sincerity: unlike other Montenegrin chiefs, he did 
not consider that he was doing a favor to a townsman by 
drinking his coffee. More and more he associated with the 
townspeople, and drew closer to Dafina. Bill he knew that 
he could not attract her simply because he was in au- 
thority, and still less as a Montenegrin— the townsfolk re- 
garded the Montenegrins as a violent, greedy, and bar- 
barous lot. He was not a simple highlander, but a 
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distinguished Montenegrin, which is to say, he had a good 
deal of the highlander in him, though with some refine- 
ment. To her, his origin was actually a barrier, since by 
attaching herself to him she would cut herself off from the 
town's general way of thinking, which was antipathetic 
to the newcomers and even contemptuous of them, and 
which was so kind to her and into which she was blissfully 
sinking as into warm water. 

This barrier he could not remove, but he hoped that 
he might be able to turn it to his advantage. He was not 
only a fine figure of a man— lately he had been at still 
greater pains to improve his appearance, and had even 
clipp>ed his mustaches— but a man, even by urban stand- 
ards, of striking and unusual good looks, lean, swarthy, 
and with an easy, jaunty carriage. Moreover, he was a re- 
nowned warrior who did not spare himself in anything 
that concerned honor and pride. It might also have proved 
attractive that he was frank, prompi, and stern in dealing 
with his adversaries, in a srx:iety which under the Turks 
had been accustomed to being handled harshly but not 
frankly. His bluff, proud, yet friendly manner, his high- 
land {personality, might appeal to Dafina, as he had already 
observed, just because everything about her was .soft and 
subdued. 

And he in his turn was attracted by this clinging warmth 
in her and her surroundings. This was a new, unfamiliar 
beauty. And in him it was a new kind of desire, quite un- 
like those swift, transitory passions to which hitherto he 
had so easily surrendered himself and in which there had 
been more of male abandon than of tcndcrne.ss, and less 
love than bare lust. Blagota felt that succc.ss with Dafina 
would not only be a special pleasure, it would not only 
enhance his reputation among lx)th men and women, but 
it would also alter his life by making him in their eyes 
irrevocably and indisputably a townsman. To him, now 



in his forties, this promised an inner regeneration, a resur- 
rection of the p>ower and glamour of his youth. 

Everything drew him to Dafina. The town awakened 
him in the mornings with its scents of newly baked bread, 
burnt sugar, and spiced cakes, and in the evenings lulled 
him by the sweet freshness of ripe fruit and by the melan- 
choly singing of maidens from the gardens. It was cheerless 
and disquieting to go to sleep without Dafina, and there 
was promise of passion and joy in waking among the scents 
that were about her. 

Dafina agreed to meet him a number of times, but al- 
ways, and not by accident, there was someone else with her. 
She let fall innumerable hints, but no promises. She hinted 
that he might come this evening, after supper, the first 
intimation that she might be alone. This was still not 
much, but it might be everything. 

Ever since Dafina’s message that morning, he was over- 
come with a tense and quivering passion, familiar from 
earlier times but never before so unremitting. Yet he had 
to do his work and he had to meet Bosko. Most of all, he 
had to consult with Djukic as to what he was to say to 
Bo$ko, and h<nv. He had to do this, though it was disagree- 
able to liim because it confirmed his dependence, if not so 
much on Djukic, then on the forces he represented. 

Perhaps because of these pressures of time and work, 
his longing for a meeting with Dafina was reinforced. In 
his own mind it was but a daydream, lovely yet unreal, 
even if site were to consent to have him as her lover. For 
he knew that, even if it became reality, this love affair 
would have to be different, less rapturous, in conflict with 
innumerable obstacles and differences between them. And 
who coulil tell what she was like in serious love-making, 
since all she had displayed hitherto had been no more than 
a game, a playing at love? 

But this dreaming, at odds with the events of daily life. 



urged him with a strange pacifying force toward a recon- 
ciliation with BoSko. He almost said to himself: “I must 
begin a new life; one can always begin life again from the 
beginning. That’s why life is called life.” 


11 

The officials could barely wait for the town clock to 
strike twelve before leaving their work. Blagota, left alone 
in his headquarters with the duty officers and awaiting 
Tomo Djukic, went to the window and looked out at the 
wooden bridge and the greenish river beneath it. People 
here and there passed across the bridge, and the river re- 
flected sunshine and the shadows of clouds. The river 
brought pleasant memories and bore away the discomforts 
of the day. 

He did not even hear Djuki<^ enter the room: failure to 
knock was one of the ways in which he emphasized his im- 
portance and decisiveness. It was not until Djukic^ ad- 
dressed him with “Well, are we ready to have a talk?” 
that Blagota tore himself fioin the window and advanced 
to meet him. 

But Djukic, whose nickname was the Yellow Man— 
Blagota called him this only to himself, since Djukic^. had 
never accepted this name, given him by (iod kmjws who 
becau.se of his yellow complexion, and which had some- 
thing offensive about it— without shaking hands and with- 
out being invited, threw his Panama hat on the table and 
spread himself on the divan, with its rug cover, an obvious 
and isolated relic of Turkish rule. Blagota hesitated f«>r a 
moment as to where to sit. behind his table or in the 
wooden armchair opposite Tomo; he finally dec ided on 
the latter. But even before he had sat down, Djukit': met 
him with a question and with an equally tough yellow 
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look: “Who gains by your coming to terms, we or they?” 

Blagota was afraid of this very question, since he did not 
feel able to answer it clearly and unequivocally. One thing 
was, or might be, plain: that he and BoSko, as individuals, 
would gain. So far as the two jxtlitical parties were con- 
cerned, with all they represented and meant, the question 
might be answered in a variety of ways. For Blagota, in his 
dispute with BoSko, it was not a question of winning— this 
now occurred to him for the first time— but of removing 
something painful that was spreading like an ulcer in his 
life and branching out into it. Nevertheless, he started to 
reply that they would gain. Djukid was not of the same 
opinion, although his statement was nowhere near as clear 
and positive as had been his question at the beginning of 
their conversation. Tomo expressed his doubts about the 
pKJSsible gain to their party by stressing that BoSko, “that 
conceited blockhead,” as he called him, might even 
strengthen his f>osition in his district if he did not emerge 
from the whole tussle with a diminished reputation. Of 
course, if Bosko were to agree to a pension or some good 
post for his son. or indeed any material benefit, in ex- 
change for an apology on his part, or, more particularly, 
.some political concession, that would be quite a different 
matter. But it would be naive to expect this from a man 
like Bosko, and no other course would be left them— and 
here Tomo was at his most indefinite but also at his most 
categorical— but to humiliate and insult him in some way 
and drive him into unreasonable action. 

Blagota, however, was outspokenly and firmly against 
this. “1 couldn’t,” he concluded, though without setting 
out his reasons, “1 couldn't do anything that would humili- 
ate him. I know what he's like; it would make any settle- 
ment w’ith him later quite impissible. 1 can’t do it; it is 
quite out of my character. I should be humiliating myself. 
I may hate him, 1 may even kill him, but only as one man 





may hate and kill another, without demeaning himself as 
a man.” 

Djuki<^ listened attentively as ever, twisting his little 
yellow beard, clipped and shaped into an oval beneath his 
lower lip, with his yellow, tobacco-stained fingers. When 
Blagota had finished, he started to explain. ‘‘But this isn’t 
simply a quarrel between you two, I mean between the 
two of you as private individuals. One can’t of course deny 
that there is a personal element in it, as there is in every 
conflict. But it’s not the only element, still less the main 
one. This is a matter of something wider and more im- 
portant, a clash between the fvo parties, between opposing 
interests. For that reason the settling of the dispute must 
be judged from this point of view. And so I put it to you: 
Who gains from a reconciliation? Everything depends on 
how your quarrel is settled, or not settled. Yes, the way in 
which it’s done is important, all-impK>rtant. I, too, am in 
favor of your reconciliation, but how, by what means? 
The answer to my question as to who gains depends on 
the manner in which it is done. We must not lose, we 
simply must not. We have already lost enough; now it’s 
got to end. The ministry and the provincial government 
are pushing Bosko toward a settlement because the situ- 
ation between the two districts is absurd; it’s like two 
medieval baronies. The government is open to attack on 
this account, especially by the Moslem party, which has an 
interest in the merging of the two districts, in order to 
merge their Moslem populations and thereby strengthen 
itself. We can take advantage of this fact if we show more 
jjersistence. Yes. We have to count on the Moslem vote, 
too. Yes. How many Moslems would vote for us if we were 
to come to terms with him? He is to them what the wolf 
is to the sheep! Yes. Besides, who or what is BoSkt)? A half- 
peasant, a beg who never succeeded in making the grade. 
Merits are one thing, life is another. I'he government can- 
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not keep a half-literate man in such a position indefinitely; 
still less can they maintain a district which hasn’t its own 
proper county town. There’s no longer any p>olitical need 
for such districts. Yes. We can, we must, hold out, but we 
needn’t be irreconcilable. Everything depends on the way 
it’s done.” 

It was extremely difficult, almost impossible, to discuss 
anything unambiguously with Djukid the moment there 
was any question of some concrete political |X)int; Blagota 
knew this from earlier experience. Consequently, Blagota 
confined himself to trying to fathom the intention behind 
“the way it’s done.” But on this point Djukid remained as 
indefinite as before. It was impossible to prescribe in ad- 
vance, he finally said. “We do not know what BoSko wants 
and what he’s made up his mind to. We must be for a 
settlement, that must be clear and obvious to everybody. 
But we can’t determine in advance how that will be carried 
out. We must go and see— and then decide. Yes, see and 
decide on the spot.” 

So they never came to an agreement, and the question 
as to whether Tomo was coming to the meeting in the eve- 
ning remained unanswered, although Blagota had ex- 
plicitly asked him. “I don’t know. I’ll see. To tell the truth, 
it doesn’t concern me directly.” 

This was in contradiction not so much with his words— 
he had not until then particularly stressed his interest in 
the matter— but with the real situation, and, of course, with 
what he himself wanted. Blagota knew all this. But before 
he had made himself clear and definite on any point, 
Tomo, on the pretext of an important meeting, left so hur- 
riedly that Blagota, who was locking the drawers, could not 
even detain him so that they could leave together. 

Slowly, jingling the keys. Blagota went down the worn 
and creaking wooden stairs. At the street door the Moslem 
attendant gave him a military salute, at the same time 



bowing low. Despite the fact that the stream of events 
flowed on and things continued to change, Blagota could 
not help remembering that less than ten years ago this 
same attendant, or one like him, in the same way had 
saluted the Turkish Kaimakam. He paused, as if hesitating 
which way to go; then turning to the attendant he said 
undecidedly, almost confidentially; “If anyone of impor- 
tance asks for me, say, someone from Madame Dafina’s, re- 
member everything they say and then tell it to me alone.” 

The attendant bowed still deeper, but this time with his 
hand on his chest, which among the Moslems was a sign 
of devotion, and in this case a sign of familiar, obsequious, 
unpleasant understanding. 


12 

As he made his way in the street, Djukid assumed his 
usual leisurely air of dignity. As if casually, to down a 
brandy before lunch, he reached, through the side streets, 
Dulan Boskovid's cafe at the bottom end of the bazaar. 
The clerk Krsto Marid was already waiting for him there, 
leaning on the counter in close talk with Du§an. Having 
taken the dram Dusan pushed over to him, Toino joined 
them without causing any commotion or interrupting 
their quiet conversation, though the clerk considerately 
moved over and made room for him. 

The caf6 owner and the clerk met him with questioning 
glances. Tomo drained the glass, wiped his whiskers with 
his handkerchief, and said quietly but authoritatively: 
“Yes, the head men are inclined to come to terms. We shall 
have to cook up something and not allow that bhx'khead 
to leave town without a tear in his trousers.” Then, not 
waiting to hear what the clerk and the cafd owner might 
say, he moved off as deliberately as he had entered, saluting 
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passers-by with a touch of his hat and with a vague smile 
muffled in his beard. 

DuSan was not in fact a caf6 owner at all, but one of 
Tomo’s chief supporters. A freebooter under the occupa- 
tion, he had distinguished himself more by his brutality 
than by bravery, and partly by extortions, partly by trick- 
ery, he had secured a house and property in the town, and 
the caf6 served more as a cover and a meeting-place for a 
group of roughs— barbers, butchers, and country toughs 
with those help he broke up opposition meetings and 
brought pressure to bear on the other side. Raising his 
huge, gnarled, swarthy head, he turned his scarred and 
shaven face angrily and almost contemptuously after Tomo 
and jerked out in a scarcely audible voice: “And he leaves 
us to break our heads over it alone. If the pudding’s a bit 
too hot, we’ll get burned because we cooked it.” 

The clerk also had a big head, but without the same 
knotty look; even his skull seemed soft with fat. Whisper- 
ing quietly under his clipped brown mustaches, he put in; 
“We must find our own means; we know what’s required. 
The main thing is to see that something is done. It doesn’t 
matter how.” 

The clerk had already had a lengthy talk with Tomo 
on the subject, but he did not tell everything to the inn- 
keeper, on whom he had to rely. Although Tomo had not 
given him a clear and complete account either, this did not 
mean that he had not clearly grasped that a reconciliation 
was to be prevented by the most suitable and most effective 
means, namely, by irritating Bosko's vanity and damping 
Blagota’s desire for a settlement. 

That was the origin of Tomo’s or the clerk’s idea of 
using hired gypsies against Bo§ko, to shout and beat tin 
cans, and hurl eggs and tomatoes. It could not be estab- 
lished whose notion this was, since at the inquiry the clerk 
and the Deputy avoided accusing each other, and the man 
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through whom the plan had been carried out, DuSan, the 
innkeeper, was no longer among the living. The judges 
were partial, since they, too, were divided between differ- 
ent parties, so that the only account of the incident that 
could be taken as at all reliable was the one that had be- 
come firmly rooted in the popular mind— namely, that 
Tomo had prevailed on the clerk to undertake some action 
so humiliating to BoSko that it would make his reconcilia- 
tion with Blagota impossible, and this, of course, could only 
be something that irremediably wounded BoSko's pride and 
vanity. And if their evening conference was to be jX)isoned 
with bitterness, it was necessary to bring the plan to 
Boiko’s ears so that he would come to the conference al- 
ready angry and indignant. The execution of the project, 
however, had to be postjxined until the situation developed 
further, keeping the gypsies in leadiness. 

Tomo had a habit of saying: “An oppKinent is most 
surely struck with his own weapons.” With reference to 
Boiko, this meant inflaming his pride. If an honorable 
name and pride, without which no true prowc.ss could he 
thought of, had been the foundation stones of Bosko’s 
ancestors, in him they had become more a belief that life 
would be impossible without them than a real nece.ssity of 
life. Boiko, like other chieftains, had been forced by the 
realities of life to renounce his own pride and the fame of 
his ancestors and to grab for property and fjosition. But 
the app>earance, the husk, of honor and reputation had to 
be preserved at all costs, hcn<c that .sensitivity in regard to 
them, and even a readine.ss to die for them. For people live 
just as much in the past and in illusions about themselves 
as they do in the realities of every day. 

But if Bo.iko and, in another way, Blagota were not con- 
scious of this, Tomo was. He was a man of the present and 
of reality more than they were, and more of a piece and 
less torn between the requirements of life and the in- 



hcrited spirit of his ancestors. Although in favor of the 
negotiations, Tomo was for a settlement only on terms that 
he knew that Blagota would not accept. And although he 
had been educated in Serbia and had worked actively be- 
fore the wars for the unification of the two Serb states, he 
now saw no reason — from his point of view, which was al- 
ways in accordance with his own material and political 
interests— to heal the rift between the two stubborn Mon- 
tenegrin chiefs, even though, only recently, they had fought 
beside him for the new state, not weighing what this would 
cost them personally and how deeply it would plunge them 
into hatred and violence. 

Idealistic motives had seldom played a noticeable part in 
his work: no ideal existed for him outside its realization 
and his own interests. He had, no doubt, been ready to lay 
down his life for union, but he was so submerged in 
.Serbian official policy— in the machinery by which this 
|>olicy was put into effect— that he subordinated to its pass- 
ing interests the glitter and the devotion attending the 
ideal. .Serbian polity, although it had union in view, first 
and foremost the union of all .Serbs, and then that of all 
Yugoslavs, retreated from this objective as soon as the ob- 
jective appeared unrealistic, and, in particular, when it be- 
came a threat to .Serbian policy. This policy toward union 
was diretted in practice not merely to the expansion of 
Serbia, but predominantly to the expansion of those inter- 
ests and iiiflueuces that .Serbia represented. It was a policy 
of opportunism, and not to any great extent of principle, 
but it wa.>. str<»ng in its ruthle.s.s. unyielding practicality. 

Like youths from other Yugoslav lands, Montenegrin 
youths in Belgrade, inspired by liberty and the Yugoslav 
Idea, often hungry and even more often persecuted, plotted 
as.sa.ssinations and i.ssued fiei7 proclamations, and thereby 
created embarra.ssmeiit for official Serbian policy. Tomo 
Djukic was neither against them, nor did he w'holly belong 
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to their circle. People like him carried out their own work 
persistently and in obscurity, paid by the Belgrade govern- 
ment, but also convinced that this was exactly what was re- 
quired and what it was their duty to do. They collected 
information and created underground networks; they 
bought men and data, leaving ideals to others, and were 
inclined to justify the government’s going back on them, 
even on such major questions as the recognition of Aus- 
tria’s annexation of Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

There were not many such people. They did not lead 
the movement for union, and they were barely, if at all, 
known within it. But they did take advantage of it; it sup- 
plied them with men of fire and devotion, with whom 
money did not count for a great deal and without whom 
no fight for ideals is remotely conceivable. Men of this sort 
would have been unsympathetic characters even if they 
had not at times been covetous, gloomy, and taciturn, pos- 
sessing more self<onfidence than real ability, and forever 
letting it be known that behind them stood someone im- 
portant and powerful, on whom everything depended. But 
it was such men who prepared the ground tor the policy 
of the state, without which ardors and ideas would have 
been reduced to idle dreams and lifeless words. 

It was not until after union that these men became 
prominent and gained power. The idealists now lacked 
the turn of mind for the conduct of petty, everyday politics, 
which these men had acquired in their perfidious, pains- 
taking struggle. Not only were the links between the ideal- 
ists and the sources of power— money and authority— ex- 
tremely weak, but many of these idealists, in their puri- 
tanism, strove to avoid these .sources in the naive belief 
that even in peacetime ideas would continue to play their 
wonderful and fascinating part. 

Such men— Tomo Djukid was one of them— came to 
Montenegro with the Serbian Army. The effective power 
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at once fell into their hands, regardless of the fact that they 
did not operate directly. Behind them stood Belgrade, with 
that same practical policy, which had branded even union 
with its own narrowness and selfishness. Behind them also 
were the new banks, foreign and native, the credit and 
financial institutions, the jxklice and the generals, the 
speculators, the court, the colonial jjowers, and the state 
services. And they formed a new class, of both ]x>liticians 
and brokers of contracts and concessions. Since they were 
exceedingly well informed, they gave an impression of re- 
liability and secret power. But it must be admitted that 
they were stronger than they looked and habitually en- 
joyed more confidence than they could repay. Most of them 
men of no education, they occupied themselves with affairs 
not in their line; and, at bottom, despising clean p>olitics, 
they snatched at a deputy's mandate or at high position 
simply as a steppingstone to further wealth and power. 

But for all their unscrupulous practicality, they did not 
entirely succeed in finding their place in the new condi- 
tions. Even if the oppK)rtunity to grab power came their 
way, they did not always succeed in consolidating it, just 
as they never knew how to rehabilitate mines and estates. 
They knew only how to create force, not how to govern. 
They could grab wealth, but not make it fruitful. The 
more unpopular they wcie, the more they hated in return; 
and always uneasy themselves, they inspired unrest. 

Tomo Djiikit^ also failed to attain peace and security. 
Born of a poor family, he had now, at forty, won power 
and wealth— a house and gardens in the town, an agency 
that sold timber to a firm in Sarajevo, some land with a 
mine in Metohija, and solid connections with the political 
chiefs in Belgrade. But all this was insecure. Political con- 
stellations were subject to change at any time, all his prop- 
erties were heavily mortgaged, and without substantial 
additional means, he could not get them going and de- 



velop them. The wars had deprived him of his best years. 
He had married after union; even if he had had time be- 
fore, as a poor man he would have been unable to marry 
as was proper. His wife had brought him some dowry— a 
good foundation. But then troubles started. There were 
difficulties over concessions and scandals in the press. A 
deputy’s mandate opened all doors and covered a multi- 
tude of sins, but he did not win one. And why? Some Mon- 
tenegrin chief, BoSko Simovic, had taken it into his head 
to pursue a policy of his own. And this fellow Blagota, un- 
reliable, unstable, a mass of pompous arrogance and fine 
manners, now wanted to reach a settlement and salve their 
injured honors, his own and his opponent’s. He failed to 
understand the need for an arrangement with the Mos- 
lems, or even with the Albanian leaders, with the people 
who had been their enemies until yesterday and might be 
again tomorrow. 

Life is a struggle; but must it always and only be a 
struggle? Djukic believed that the new men, himself 
among them, would be able to move in a new direction— 
toward a larger freedom and away from backwardness and 
from dep>endence on foreign countries and outside capital. 
But it did not work. Plundering, violence, fraud— it was im- 
possible to maintain one’s position without them. The life 
of a wolf in virgin forest it was, nothing el.se. 

And if those were the only troubles! Djukic had diffi- 
culties in his family, too. Instead of living in high style in 
Belgrade, his wife had been obliged, for the .sake of the 
proj>erty, to come here, to a remote Moslem town, into a 
society that was unfamiliar, closed, and alien. One could 
not even get a good servant, only a slow and cross old 
Moslem woman. 

Then, there was no private life. The whole of his private 
life was sunk in this frantic struggle for power and wealth, 
in stratagems and surprises. Every effort to keep one's 



hands clean and attain any kind of peaceful existence 
would be in vain. It was as if the war were still on. So life 
would pass in struggle and disquiet. Everything else had to 
be subordinated to that. He did not even drink or gamble. 
As for women, there were casual encounters, mostly with 
women who sold themselves on the streets of Belgrade and 
committed no one to anything. Even there he had to be 
careful; someone might find out and throw mud at him 
before his constituents. 

Whether he liked it or not, everything had to be placed 
second to personal success, although something more than 
purely personal success was involved. Roads, mines, fac- 
tories, all these had to be created. And was this for his sake 
alone? Individuals start them, spurred on by gain and 
ambition, but the advantages accrue to all. He was already 
regarded as a bully and a slave driver, not merely by the 
Communist agitators— though there were none here and 
their party had, luckily, been banned— but by ordinary, 
nonpolitical people. 

If only one had time and it did any good, he would 
weep for himself and his country. The pressures and 
threats of foreign powers, the disunion of the newly uni- 
fied state, the predominance of the Croats and Slovenes in 
economic life, the dangerous, intolerable shortage of cap- 
ital— the government could not create it, and private indi- 
viduals did not have any— enormous possibilities side by 
side with plans that could not be realized and vain sf>ecula- 
tions. It was as if victory had been the beginning of a new 
collapse and of a final dissolution. 

And these people here were causing still more trouble. 
The oHicials sat in the country towns— cheap because they 
were utterly Ciodforsaken- s<piandering the pay they had 
not earned, swilling brandy, intriguing, shuffling cards, 
annoying and harassing the people, and waiting for their 
pensions. The merchants squatted on their counters cheat- 
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ing the peasants, and the peasants were unceasingly at war 
with everything that was not their primitive and harsh way 
of life. And these semiliterate district chiefs treated the 
to%vnsmen brutally and with familiarity, regarded their 
position as their proper reward, went to their offices, if they 
ever went, reluctantly, swaggered about all day long like 
princes— which in a sense they were— in full national dress, 
looking out for the girls with one eye and looking to see 
who might snatch the p)ower from them with the other. 
Then they quarrel on a point of honor! Honor that has 
nothing to do with anyone but themselves; it’s like the 
gold in the flint, barren and useless. They’re a bygone 
world, cattlemen from the struggles of the Middle Ages, 
from Turkish times. 

And the two of them might yet come to terms this eve- 
ning, in the same absurd way in which they had fallen 
out. They were unable to see the forces piled up behind 
them and to grasp that here, in this out-of-the-way little 
town, it was a question, to a degree, of the survival of a 
whole outlook, a whole movement, a whole social class. 
What was this to them? They’ve decided that there’s really 
no sense in two men like themselves bickering over trifles; 
they genuinely believe that even today they stand for some- 
thing, with their “honor” and their “chivalry.” Monte- 
negrins, ^^ontenegro— an empty stomach and the head in 
the clouds! Ballad singing under the bombers! 

In the p>ast, Djukic had often, though never for himself, 
used knives, bombs, and pistols, against Bulgarians, Al- 
banians, Germans, and traitors to the Serb cause. Now, in 
one’s own state, with law and order, it was iinf>ossible to 
do this, and it was neither to his party’s interest nor to his 
own. But there it was; it seemed as though the time had 
come for such methods to be used even against domestic 
enemies. Who could guarantee that the two of them would 
not reach an agreement that evening? They were not, it is 
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true, such deadly enemies, not like Communists or Croat 
Peasant party men, against whom one could adopt such 
measures without serious consequences. But couldn’t they 
be made to exterminate each other and leave the field clear 
for fresh enterprises and combinations? 

In any case, Tomo had to be present at the evening’s 
meeting. He could not lay down any definite plan, but he 
had to be ready for anything, ready to feel his way, to pro- 
voke. He was used to taking care of himself, but not to 
taking fright. The whole town had turned into a single 
eye and a single ear. The Moslems, hidden away, were 
waiting and wishing for evil to hit the Montenegrins. He 
dared not allow a settlement not in his own interest. It 
could mean defeat, the loss of his seat in the future, a dis- 
aster from which he could never recover. In this country, 
even now, one could win nothing without risking one’s 
head. 

He had had many enemies, though fewer than he 
thought, and there were still rebels swarming in the woods. 
For that reason Djuki^ never went out in the evenings 
without urgent necessity. But tonight he would have to; 
he dared not leave the self-willed chiefs alone. 

The thickening of the dusk, which p>oured into the 
streets from the forests and hills, bearing away the hubbub 
of the market and the smell of cattle and peasant blankets 
and bringing in the freshness of mountains and springs; 
the murmur of the river; and the singing of girls from the 
Upper Town; the lighting of lamps, lanterns, and stars in 
a market town suddenly gone dead and out of the world— 
none of this brought Djiikic^ the customary crystallization 
and clarification of thought and a resolute plan of action. 
But plans, obscure and dimly guessed at, assumed a certain 
solidity, and even a quality of anger. As always before a 
final reckoning or carrying out a decision, he felt a chill- 
ing, but at the same time agreeable, inner tremor, but this 
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time more noticeable— his jaws and lips were clenched, his 
stomach was throbbing. He must pull himself together, 
calm down, he told himself, and at once noticed an easing 
of the tension, although his thoughts became no clearer, 
and his plans took on still more of that hard anger. 

He stuck a Belgian revolver into his belt and pulled it 
around behind him; he thrust in another beside it— a Steyer 
—of which not even his wife knew; it had been confiscated 
from a captured and liquidated Austrian officer and was 
kept in an iron box under some important papers. (This 
revolver was later found at the place of the encounter, and 
since the owners of all the other revolvers were identified, 
it followed logically that this one could only have belonged 
to Djukic, although there was nothing to prove this, so 
there was no valid gfround for charging him with it.) But 
before buckling on his revolvers, Djukic glanced at their 
barrels; he took the bullet out of the chamber of the 
Belgian revolver and placed it in its magazine: he took the 
bullet out of the magazine of the Steyer and thrust it into 
the chamber. His wife came upon him in the room just at 
this moment, but since she knew nothing about weapons, 
she did not realize that her husband was holding in his 
hand a second, unfamiliar, revolver, nor what he was do- 
ing with it. She was simply uneasy at her husband’s going 
out at night, armed, although he always carried a wea(K>n 
on him. 

His farewell to his wife, which was tenderer than usual, 
prompted Djukic to think more soberly of the dangers. It 
was not until he had o[)ened the gate and looked otit into 
the darkness of the street that the dangers became almost 
palpable to him— they lurked behind fences and corners, 
they watched from gateways and from the thick, limitless 
dark. 

As always, the town was unlit; at three or fiuir <toss- 
roads there were lanterns, so feeble that the light of one 



could not assist that of another. Darkness, poverty. But the 
darkness was not altogether a bad thing; it was safer, both 
for the one stalking and for the one being stalked. There 
was a dull silence in the town, although on a pleasant 
autumn evening like this the bazaar should still be lively. 
Even the far-off singing of a girl had vanished, as if cut off. 
The townsfolk were clearly scared, expecting trouble. In 
his heart of hearts Tomo did not like the Moslems; they 
hated Serbs, and their religion bound them together when 
political parties and prog^rams were being drawn up. It 
would not have been a bad thing if the Montenegrins had 
settled with them once and for all. Everything would have 
been plain sailing, and the Serbs would be alone with 
themselves. At this evening’s meeting there would be only 
Serbs, Montenegrins, in a predominantly Moslem town, 
which was watching them with malicious glee. He felt for 
his revolvers, and thought: Well, in this at least I’m still 
a Montenegrin. 1 love weapons and I don’t hesitate to draw 
them if need arises. Nor do I hesitate to risk my life when 
something vital is at stake, and that’s Montenegrin, too. 
And what is there at stake that is vital now? Who can tell? 
Who can tell what may be vital when? People hate and 
hght, to the death. And they must always be ready for a 
showdown. That’s our life, Montenegro, the Balkans, slav- 
ery and revolt, humiliation and heroism. So it must be. 
There had been hopes that with union it would no longer 
be like that, but that had proved to be an illusion. The 
wolves merely howl in a different way. 

Tomo did not hurry. His plans, dimmer, darker than 
this night .so poor in stars and still poorer in lighting, held 
him back. He enjoyed stealing through the streets, and was 
appalled at his own thoughts about his country and his 
times, and even about himself. 

As he climbed with slow but firm steps to Dosta’s caf6, 
he was confident that he was the last to arrive and that he 
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would break in as if by chance at the right moment and 
give the dispute the turn that suited him— neither obvious 
exasperation nor yet reconciliation. 
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The last to arrive was BoSko Simovi^. 

As he himself admitted later at the inquiry, on his way 
to Dosta’s cafe with Radoje and Top)Ovic he left them and 
went with Naso to take care of the horses personally. It 
seemed to him extremely important that the horses should 
be ready at the agreed spot, with their bridles on and their 
girths ready tightened. He later explained his careful prep- 
arations as owing to fear of a gypsy attack— with his horses 
all ready, he would be able to break away and escape when- 
ever he wanted to. He could not imagine anything worse 
than to be humiliated by gjypsies. Montenegrins looked on 
gipsies as a low and worthless lot, given to begging and 
vagrancy, trickery and the repairing of kettles. Monte- 
negrins were particularly contemptuous of the town gyp- 
sies, who lacked the Romany boldness, and were crammed 
into their sp>e(:ial quarter, into hovels plastered with mud. 
What added to this contempt was the fact that the Turkish 
authorities had very often used gypsies as torturers and 
executioners and had employed them in plundering ex- 
peditions and pogroms. And what placed a regular Mon- 
tenegrin, and especially a chief, even if lie did not occupy 
such a high position as BoSko did, in an impossible situ 
ation in an attack by gypsies was that he could not for 
shame fight with them in any way. All Montenegrins, and 
especially chiefs, considered fist fights a disgrace even 
among themselves, and much preferred to use their weap- 
ons, but if one were to draw a pistol on a gypsy— what 
blacker disgrace and scandal could there be than to have to 



answer for a gypsy before a court I The only thing that 
BoSko could do. as he explained, was to break through the 
gypsies on horseback and escape. That was why the horses 
had to be ready and near the cafd. 

Radoje and Tojjovid wanted to accompany him, but he 
refused, asking them to take seats in Dosta’s cafd so that 
they would not have to stand later. He added that he still 
had some purchases to make. 

He did in fact buy some things. He was suddenly moved 
to buy a silk scarf for his wife. It occurred to him that he 
ought to buy something for Semsa, but for some reason or 
other this seemed to him unsuitable at that moment, so he 
did not. Later, before the court, while, of course, keeping 
silent about his relations with Semsa, he clarified the mean- 
ing of that moment: “After all I had heard that day, I must 
have anticipated and expected an attack on my honor and 
my person.” 

He could not fail to notice the look of solicitous atten- 
tion the Moslem shopkeeper had given him or the care 
with which he had wrapped up the black veil for him. But 
he was a regular customer there, so he attached no particu- 
lar significance to it, nor to the way in which the shop- 
keeper wished him good-by three times over; the man 
might have done it out of particular politeness, so char- 
acteristic of his profession, and not because he, a Moslem, 
was anxious that nothing untoward should happen to the 
Montenegrin District Chief on his night journey. BoSko 
could not believe that in that place at that moment he 
would arouse in the shopkeeper a sympathy neither com- 
mercial nor Moslem. As he himself acknowledged, he was 
gripped by the possibility of a clash and of humiliation to 
such an extent that he could take no interest in anything 
else. 

On the way to join Mili^ and attend to the horses, BoSko 
did not say a word to Naso. But from Naso’s behavior and. 
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later on, from Milid’s, who- spoke in whispers and cast a 
suspicious look at every passer-by and into every corner, he 
concluded that they, too, had their forebodings and were 
expecting an attack. BoSko felt that Naso was even more 
loyal than Milid. It was an unconditional loyalty, which 
manifested itself neither in words nor in gestures— they 
hardly spoke at all, and, indeed, in the feeble light of the 
few street lamps they could hardly make each other out— 
but it showed itself in Naso’s firm step and upright car- 
riage. He followed a step or two behind, and at a word or 
gesture from his chief, he leaned forward and nodded 
silently as a sign that he had understood what was asked 
of him. Bosko at once began to look on Naso as someone 
not merely intimate and devoted, but of his own blood— 
if not a son, at least a nephew. But what struck him as 
most extraordinary, and even amazing, was that in the 
horses, too, whose girths Milid had already tightened and 
whose bridles he now held in his hands, BoSko noticed an 
almost human trustworthiness and agitation, like that of 
the two men; the horses walked with a firm, measured step, 
but one could hear them snorting or jingling their harness 
from time to time. All three knew the town well, but Naso 
and Milid followed Bosko silently and without protest to 
w’hatever place he would choose for Milic to wait for him 
with the horses. Milic did mutter once: "Let us be a bit 
nearer to you.” This was Just what BoSko had intended; 
he had chosen a broad alley that linked the wheat market 
with a street connecting the Upper Town with the bazaar. 
The spot was less than three hundred yards from Dosta’s 
caf^, yet it was secluded and unlit. 

Mili<^ and the horses remained around the comer in the 
dark, and BoSko and Naso made their way up the steep hill 
to Dosta’s caf^. 

BoSko had long been familiar with this cafd and its ap- 
proaches. Yet, he drew near it cautiously, examined its 



location, and glanced at its entrance. He could not have 
said that he did so with any specific or clear intention; 
rather, it was done unconsciously, as a man wriggles before 
settling to sleep or feels a razor blade casually and yet with 
care. He observed a number of details as if he were there 
for the first time. The doorstep, for instance, suddenly 
seemed higher than his boots. As he crossed it he said to 
Naso: “Listen, son, if I take out my watch, you fire at the 
lamp and then run and hold the door open.” He wanted 
to ask him whether he had understood, but Naso, nodding, 
said of his own accord: "I understand,” without the usual 
“Mister Commissioner.” 

The top of the stairs was poorly lit and in dead silence— 
as if there were no one in Dosta’s cafe. BoJ5ko went almost 
joyfully up the stairs. 

But the light was that of a failing gas lamp, and the 
silence was that of men ready for a quarrel and a squaring 
of accounts. 


14 

Dosia’s cafe was not in fact a cafe, any more than its 
proprietress was a true coffeehouse keeper. 

A poor war widow, and a clean, civil woman, Dosta had 
obtained a municipal license to serve coffee and brandy 
in her modest house; the municipality rid itself of the ob- 
ligation to help the widow, and the town gained a secluded 
sjx)t for relaxation and talk. Dosta had no one with her ex- 
cept a servant. Fata, an elderly woman prematurely with- 
ered. Her cafe, especially in the evenings, was the resort 
of men of standing who wished to talk without interrup- 
tion, in the certainty that the women of the house, whose 
presence was hardly felt, would not retail anything they 
might hear. 
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The large house in which Dosta’s caf^ was situated was 
entered by a wide gateway from a steep and crooked alley 
which ran from the Upper Town to the bazaar. On cross- 
ing the threshold of the gateway, there opened out before 
the visitor a spacious square courtyard paved with stone, 
arranged for the accommodation of horses, with mangers 
under the arches, a storehouse for goods on the right, and 
a shed for hay on the left. To the right of the gateway, 
steep wooden stepis led to a corridor on the floor above 
which went in a circle above the courtyard and from which 
one entered rooms, also ciicularly placed. The building 
had originally been constructed, and still served, as a cara- 
vansary, although it was now dilapidated and neglected. 
To the left of the gate, wooden steps, identical with those 
on the right, also led up, but to two little rooms only, the 
one on the left with gable windows facing the bazaar was 
larger and served as Dosta’s cafe, while the one on the 
right, facing the courtyard, served as bedroom and kitchen. 
In the cafe there were in all four small tables, at which 
quite a few people could sit at a pinch. Because the caf^ 
and kitchen, as well as the staircase, were kept scrupulously 
clean and neat— every little thing was invariably in its 
place— peasants rarely ventured in, whereas it was precisely 
this spotlessness and the attentive but not pressing hostess 
that attracted townsfolk who were anxious to have a quiet 
talk. 

On this evening Dosta and her servant were not sur- 
prised by the visit of so many distinguished people— there 
were fourteen of them. What did surprise them, however, 
was that all were Montenegrin chiefs, not a townsman 
among them, as well as the manner in which they had en- 
tered the cafe and seated themselves. They entered either 
with reserved, painfully forced greetings or else noisily, 
varying with the person concerned, but addressing only 
their respective groups, and seated themselves at tables 
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which had been pushed together so that the two groups 
faced each other. But because there were more men in 
Blagota’s group than there was room along one side of 
two tables, seven of them were left standing behind those 
who were seated with their backs to the wall. Opposite 
them, BoSko’s gfroup, which consisted of four in all— BoSko, 
Radoje, Topovid, and Naso— were more comfortable; the 
first three were seated at the joined tables, with BoSko in 
the middle, and Naso was to one side, under the lamp that 
hung in the center of the wall opposite the two windows, 
so that the light fell evenly on both groups. 

Fata had just served Blagota and Djukid coffee— they 
were sitting next to each other between the clerk Krsto 
to their left and the innkeeper DuSan on their right- when 
BoSko appeared, accompanied by Naso. Fata did not know 
BoSko but judged by the richness of his dress that he was a 
prominent chief. He wished no one good evening, but 
there was a stir among those present. They moved their 
heads and exchanged glances and provocative, sinister 
smiles. Topovic was the only one to rise from his seat, to 
let BoSko in to the unoccupied chair between himself and 
Radoje. More astonished than alarmed, the old woman 
hurried into the kitchen. “Allah be with us. Mistress, what 
a nasty silence there is among those men, and it’s as if there 
were a gaping hole between them.” 

Already well on in years, and small and p>ale, Dosta felt 
less curiosity than uneasiness, and hastened to carry in a 
fresh bottle of brandy to those who were grouped around 
Blagota. Although she was accustomed to hearing what 
was not to be repeated, Dosta, who came of a jxjor but dis- 
tinguished old Serbian family, could not conceive of rough 
words in her house, let alone brawling. The people who 
frequented it might harbor evil thoughts, but they knew 
enough to keep clear of trouble in broad daylight. How- 
ever, by the time she entered the caf6 the silence had been 
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broken, and when she returned, having forgotten in her 
excitement to shut the door, she said to Fata in a whisper; 
"Silence indeedi There were sparks flashing from their 
eyes; their guns seemed ready to speak.” 

Everything developed much quicker than anyone could 
have expected. The months of accumulated, unspoken 
hatred contributed to this, as well as the fact that on 
BoSko’s side only one person spoke, namely. Bo§ko himself, 
while on’ the other side, which was composed of men at 
odds among themselves, there was competition, especially 
in the presence of their leaders, Blagota and Djukid, as to 
who should be the first and fieriest to insult and challenge 
BoSko. Everyone spoke except Djiikic, who remained si- 
lent, slowly stirring his coffee and stroking his beard. 
Blagota was the only one who tried to put in a pacifying 
word: at first he fidgeted and looked at his watch as if 
wishing to cut the whole thing short, but later on he 
seemed to have abandoned the idea, unwilling to be sepa- 
rated from his own party and to damp down the quarrel. 

As the exchange of insults and threats reached its height, 
making imp>ossible the withdrawal of the other, more 
numerous party without disgrace, the women heard the 
newcomer say: "I won’t go brawling with gypsies: I’ll 
go for the real culprit, 1 won’t give up my good name, 
even if you’ve changed yours for a gypsy’s!" At that Blagota 
flared up. “Don’t libel us. Everyone’s good name is as dear 
to him as yours is to you!” Then Dicsan, the innkeeper, 
shouted— and it seemed to the women as if the flame in 
the lamp trembled— “(»ood name indeed! If you cared for 
your good name, you would not have plundered Turkish 
land. Gypsies arc too good for the like of you!" Suddenly 
angry, Blagota went on: "You've grown to be (juitc a pa.sha 
in your village, but .someone may yet pidl the rug from 
under your feet.” This clearly galled the newcomer. He 
had risen to his feet, and his figure cast a shadow across 
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the window. His voice quivered with fury as he said: “Let 
the man whose mother was not a whore try it!” 

Dosta thought suddenly that she should call in the au- 
thorities to prevent bloodshed, but the highest authorities 
were here quarreling among themselves, so she said to the 
servant: “They will butcher each other yeti” Fata answered 
placidly, and it was a Moslem woman who had no love for 
Montenegrins speaking: “It’s no wonder. They’re like 
that. ” 

It was then that the turning point came. The swarthy, 
big-headed innkeeper uttered a roar, cursing the stranger 
who was so insolent in the heart of their town, and ad- 
vanced toward him. His chair fell over, and his wavering 
shadow covered the window on the left; for a moment the 
shadows of the newcomer and the innkeeper were facing 
one another on the wall, screening both windows. 

It was stated later that Boiko had reached for his sash— 
either to get his watch or his revolver— but before he could 
get whatever it was he wanted, a shot from Naso’s gun ex- 
tinguished the lamp and plunged the caf^, crammed with 
men, into complete darkness, since the small lamp in the 
passage was also extinguished by gunfire and the light from 
the kitchen, which was indirect and feeble, did not pene- 
trate as far as the cafe. 

There was a short pause, during which Naso shot out— 
the women recognized his tall form in the long coat— and 
stumbled <lown the stairs. The rest of the men, as if they 
had been waiting for the darkness to release them from 
the social decorum and oppressiveness of the room, ex- 
changed their venomous ami fiery words for bullets and 
spurts of fire from their revolvers. 

Out of the confusion of shots, cries, and the flashing and 
stench of powder, four muffled explosions could be dis- 
tinguished as coming from BoSko’s side. They were fired 
by Standard-Bearer Radojc from his old-fashioned Gasser, 
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an enormous weapon, using lead bullets and a smoky 
powder. He did not, however, succeed in firing the fifth. 
Before he could do so, he was mortally wounded. Out of 
the smoke and splintering fire darted Vuksan Topovid, but 
he received a tingling shock in the back, a shock familiar to 
him from his war wounds, which robbed one of breath, 
thought, and movement. He leaned against the wall and 
drew out his revolver. The women saw that he was pale 
and exhausted, his strength ebbing into the darkness. With 
a last effort, he waited. The women did not venture to 
approach him. The innkeeper burst out and blundered 
like a bull down the steps. Topovid shot after him until 
he had emptied his revolver. The women heard the inn- 
keeper stumble down the stairs, and saw Topovid fall on 
the landing without letting go of the revolver. Immediately 
afterward, Djukid broke out and stumbled over Topovid’s 
body. The women saw the revolver glinting in his hand. 
Then there was a crash of window glass and bars. BoSko, 
it was later learned, had leaped out into the street. The 
firing went on in the darkness, though not with the same 
intensity. 

There were shouts from the police and the distant ham- 
mering of hoofs on the cobbles. The stranger and his men 
had escaped death and humiliation. The wounded were 
strewn, groaning, on all sides. .Somebody shouted: “There 
are dead and wounded here. Arrest the murderers!” 

Six bodies were laid out in the bazaar. The street lamp 
lighted up their chests, but their heads and legs were lost 
in darkness, which made them appear huge and swollen 
and extending indefinitely into the night. A policeman lit 
a lamp, which illuminated their faces. Among the dead 
were Blagota, Radoje, DuSan, and Topovii. The bodies 
shrank at once and became smaller than the living men. 
The attendant from the district headquarters drew near 
Blagota— the same attendant who had greeted him so 
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deferentially as he left the office— and giving him a military 
salute and then placing his hand on his breast, moaned 
quietly: “Mister Commissioner! Mister Commissioner!” 
Then, since his chief did not answer, the attendant, again 
bowing low with his hand on his chest, added sorrowfully: 
“But I had good news for you. Mister Commissioner.” 
The mustached Chief of Police, at once bewildered and 
full of importance because he had now become the highest 
authority in the town, was approached out of the dark by 
Djukic, who handed him a revolver. “This is my revolver. 
Please verify that it has not been fired.” Bat the Chief 
of Police refused to take the weap>on, shouting angfrily: 
“Leave me in peace. I have to arrest the criminals. Crim- 
inals! Criminals!” 

A woman, the Moslem Fata or some other, shouted into 
the darkness: “This is the end of Montenegro; the Mon- 
tenegrin chiefs have butchered each other!” 

Such was the cry of an unknown, strange woman in the 
autumn night, a cry in a hoarse voice, neither unhappy nor 
glad— a dark cry, a judgment on Montenegro. 

You, Montenegro, land and state, and you, chiefs, had 
to fall. Perhaps, Montenegro, this was the only way for 
something of you to survive— that which made you what 
you were, which your children will inherit, and which will 
be grafted onto other countries and other peoples. 
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